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ALICE PAUL^ET: 

A BXaVXL TO 

"SYDENHAM." 



CHAPTER I. 



It neill be in the recollection of the gracious reader, that 
after the dissolution of Parliament, and Consequently of my 
political hopes and ambition, (if in reality I ever had any, 
which to me is rather doubtful,) I accepted the pressing invi- 
tation of my friends, the Palmers, to pass some time with 
them at Palmerstown. I went there accordingly, and spent 
a very agreeable time in the most rational country-house I 
had as yet ever visited. A country-house is in general a mere 
miniature edition of town. You find there the same insipid 
people, the same flimsy conversation, or rather talk ; for the 
intercourse of fashionable society has no claim to that dig- 
nified designation: and essentisdly the same amusements. 
Palmerstown belonged not to this description. The host 
was a man of very superior mind, and Lady Eleanor a ^oble 
woman, to whom fops and flirts could not but be very dis- 
tasteful. Their house, therefore, was filled with none A • 
of these, but with persons of sense and talent. I remained 
with these valued Mends about a month ; after the lapse of 
whieh, I took my departure for Sydenham, not having . 
indeed been pressed to prolong my stay, as Palmer con-.* 
sidered a gentleman guilty of neglect of his duty, who. did * 
not spend a large share of his time at home, and personally 
superintend and promote the welfare of his tenantry. He 
himself was what is rarely met with — a truly practical Whi^r. 
The comfort, morali^, and happiness o£ ittie people within 
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vmsuw^Ht I & jvacee to Ae 
XCi^BC HfegarUg diii not lolly 
ffijaiiii 31 ny raw mid. I boeifi ic in tiie ccfza^rr : I mmst 

lis w'JiiuiL fo I bsKs know, e^oal pams ttkea. ci od&ef 4is- 
tcbctB^ wiiii VKj infiflBBBC sneeesK. I speak » well froai 
draErraaan. as ptiniwaf expexime*: £ar lo plemed was I 
with, iic ipii rw Til wUeb. M me r rtuwa pceaeoflpd. that I west 
jusnus wixfc tbc ^ctRounatica az iouGUiiic b J fiiaui^s rraia 
p£e« ami cndcxvosziiip bT € t€ii Beans u ■ j power to pro- 
duce a. wauhr s&tte of thin^ in tbe ▼icmitr of Sjdenluuii. 
Haw I wcai to woik, aad how I svcceeded, will appear 



I arxired at hamt a few dars before the new election for 
&€ eoaatj. I had Teeemd sereial icqiiisitions to stand, and 

neater than mj nmMtion, and I ^fiimlj, bat respectfbllj^ 
SecUned an hononr, for the chance cf which I most spend 
9lkfiO0L Althongh 1 had no intention to secede fitom Pailiik- 
inent for CTer, I had determined ncTer acpin to enter into a 
eontest. The co^ty was therefore abaadoned to the Hari- 
lands, no other candidate haTiog Tcntored into the field, for 
Jadoon had Ion? noee ^oand himself to the DaTentry family, 
and become copyholder of the boroogh. Bot if I was disconn- 
teoanced by the aristocracy of S — shire, I certainly was 
patronized by the mobility, as I found to my annoyance, 
when I approached Sydenharo-park. My serrants, with 
an officionsness for which they were afterwards severely 
reprimanded, had made known the day upon which I was 
expected. The consequence was, that ibout a mile from the 
lodge, I found the road thronged with raff, who hailed my 
approach with vociferous '* hurrahs,'' and cries of '* Syden- 
ham for ever !" The carriage was immediately stopped, the 
horses were removed to give place to my countrymen, who^ 
with that instinctive tendency to brutality t^hich chanM;- 
terizes our peerless people, could manifest no stronger proof 
of attachment to my person than superseding my posters. 
Thus I was dragged along amid the shouts of that portion of 
my friends who were excluded for want of room from the 
pole and splinter-bar of my vehicle. When we reached Ae 
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house, J was of course set down with aiiother tremendoas 
round of cheering. I ascended the steps towards the door, 
and before I entered, turned round, took off my- hat with one 
hand, spread the other upon my breast, and with sereral 
profound bows, and looks expressive of the deepest gratitude, 
gradually backed myself inside. But, as I feared, my 
annoyance was not at an end, for my friends were not to be . 

so easily got rid of. After waiting a minute or two^ in the 
vain expectation of my reappearance, clamours began to arise 
for me to show myself. Less distinct than these, but suffi- 
ciently articulate, were expressions of discontent and displea- 
sure, and still more removed were murmurs, among which, 
the word " beer," was audible. I still hold back, however, 
hoping that when they found their hints unnoticed', they 
would go about their business. This delay only increased 
the demonstrations of discontent, and caused the demands for 
" Sydenham," and " beer," to assume a more general and 
peremptory tone. Nicholls, who was at hand, now advised 
me to go out and say a few words, if it were only to save the 
windows. He had taken the precaution to have a barrel or <■ 
two in readiness, if they should become so boisterous as to • 
recjuire that infallible quietus. ^^t^'feA. 

Accordingly I made my reappearance at the summit of the^ IMki 
hall-steps, and my obedience to the popular voice was ^p 
rewarded with a shout. Silence being restored upon my > 

signifying by my gestures that I wished to speak, I addressed 
the mob nearly as follows : 

" Gentlemen, I trust you will pardon me, if the fatigue of 
my journey, and the unexpected honour which you have con- 
ferred upon me, at first so overpowered my faculties, that I 
was unable to express the gratitude and delight which I 
experienced at these most flattering testimonies of your con- 
fidence and esteem. I should be unworthy the name of 
Englishman, did I not consider these demonstrations as the 
most acceptable reward which a member of parliament can 
receive for his services, and an ample compensation for what- 
ever difficulties and vexations he may have had to encounter 
in the honest and faithful discharge of his duty. 

*' Gentlemen, although I cannot boast of any brilliant 
talents or eminent services, yet I am conscious of having 
endeavoured to promote your interests to the best of my 
ability, and as no man can do more, whatever may be his i 

success, I am not ashamed to show my face." ('' Bravo ! 
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hurra! well done! you're an honest chap !") «< Gentlemen, I 
deeply regret that circumstances over which I have no con- 
trol, must preclude the possibility of my becoming a candi- 
date for the honour of your suffrages at the ensuing election ; 
but, nevertheless, as I trust it is unnecessary for me to assure 
you, my interest in your welfare and happiness is, and ever 
must be, unabated." (Cheers.) 

«« Gentlemen,"— after a pause, in order to judge whether 
the last resort was necessary—-'' Gentlemen, a barrel of beer 
will be brought you immediately, and I hope, after you have 
drunk my health, you will disperse with that sobriety and 

food order which has always distinguished you." Tremen- 
ous cheering, under cover of which I retired. 
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CHAPTER n. 

As soon as they were well filled with the liquor which had 
been furnished them, the rabble retired, hallooing, hurraing, 
and singing. Quietude being restored to my ^reat satisfac- 
tion, I repaired to the library, accompanied by Mr. NichoUs. 
That worthy person, conscious how his predictions had been 
falsified, and his boastings unsupported by success, and of 
the fruitless expense and trouble in which I had been involved 
by depending upon his representations, had paid his respects 
to me with an air of constraint and hesitation. But soon per* 
ceiving that there was no diminution of cordiality in my 
manner towards him, his natural confidence returned, and 
when we had been two minutes together, you would never 
have learned from his countenance or demeanor, that he had 
the least cause to feel ashamed of himself. At first, when I 
alluded to county matters, he answered me briefly and eva- 
sively ; but having ascertained that I had positively made 
up my mind never again to stand another contest, he launched 
out into eulogies of m^ splendid talents, and declared that, 
possessing such abilities, it was a mousand pities I should 
not cultivate them in that situation for which nature and for- 
tune had obviously intended me ; namely, the House of Com- 
mons. He then laboured to prove, by many ingenious argu- 
ments, that my miscarriage at the hustings last year, and 
even Uie failure of the petition which was beyond all doubt 
to have seated me, and in prosecuting which I had incurred 
80 much additional expense, were caused by unlucky acci- 
dents, against which no foresight could have provided. I 
affected to be persuaded by His reasonings and assurances, 
and asked him if it were possible for me to stand even now t 
To this my ajrent quickly made answer, that now it was out 
of the question— -it was too late— the time had passed by— 
the opportunity was irretrievable. He only wished to show 
me that I had suffered the game to escape out of my hands, 
that I mig[ht have walked over the course had I come forward, 
and that, in short, it was entirely my own fault that I was 
not to be member for S- shire. As to any future period. 
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he could say nothing for certai n. There might not he another 
yacancy antil the next . dissolaUon, and God knew what 
might happen in the intervening space ! I gaye~ him to 
understand that I was convinced of the truth of what he said, 
and dismissed him with the agreeable conviction, that his 
reputation for ingenuity, skilfulness, and providence, had not 
suffered in my opinion. 

The next day was occupied in giving audience to my 
steward, and in inspecting improvements which had been 
made in the house and grounds during my absence. The 
following morning also, I contrived to dawdle over some 
trifles which I disguised und^r the sounding name of busi- 
ness. But the third morning, I could no longer stave off 
the unwelcome truth that I had no engagement, and that 
consequently I was compelled to fill up my time from my 
own internal resources. I retreated to my library, and there 
I found all kinds of books, from the ancients to the last novel. 
I took up a volume of the latter, and disposing my person in 
a large chair, constructed to hold out the most seductive in- 
ducement to study, I commenced operations. I read on reso- 
lutely for about a quarter of an hour, but whether it was that 
the book was stupid, or, which is more likely, myself, or 
whether there was some indefinite but sensible defect in my 
seat, arising perhaps from excessive easiness, for it is pos 
sible to overdo these thmgs — certain it was, that I could read 
no farther, and throwinff*own the book, I quitted my chair, 
and walked to the window. From thence I gazed listlessly 
at an expanse of meadow, wood, and water, of which I was 
the lord. But I had contemplated the same objects a thousand 
times, and the pleasure arising from the consciousness of pro- 
perty had by this time lost its zest. I contracted my view, 
and my eye restedupon a labourer who was trimming the plants 
in a parterre. In this man I recognized, with some surprise, 
an old acquaintance. His name was Rock, and he was the 
son of one of the tenants. W^en I was a boy of fourteen or 
fifteen, he he was a young man of one or two and twenty; 
one of those dissolute dogs who are a misery to their pa- 
rents, and foredoomed, by old women, to the gallows. I 
believe I have mentioned that my propensity to the study of 
human nature and the world was manifested at a very early 
period, and this fellow was, I think, the first who introduced 
me to this knowledge, Jem Rock was the master spirit of 
a class, which I beli^ye is to be found in mdst large pa« 
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risbes, of youths who, disdaining the solid occupations of their 
fathers, looked toward the road as the theatre best adapted for 
the exercise of their bold and enterprising geniuses. I well 
recollect that the village hero was the object of my earliest ad- 
miration ; for I confess that I admired his talent more than 
I disliked his profligacy ; and what wonder 1 for if he was 
audacious and cunning, he was likewise humorous, and good 
natured,— qualities which would have endeared him to any iii- 
telli^nt boy, and especially to one of my disposition. Many 
of his exploits, in which he hazarded both his person and 
reputation, were dictated solely by the loye of fun or the 
desire of displaying his ingenuity, and though I could not 
but concur in the opinion of the neighbourhood, that he would 
at length undertake professionally those pursuits which he 
then only followed as an amateur, and might, after a distin- 
guished career, eventually attain that elevation which the old 
woman predicted for him, yet as long as he kept within the 
pale, I aid not deem myself precluded from cultivating his 
friendship, and even joining in his pranks. 

In the society of Rock and his companions, to which I wat 
admitted,' I beheld those passions whose operatiliMp^ wa 
subsequently to contemplate on a more extensive 8cale,9)i^n 
wentabroad into the general world. There I witnessed uip am- 
bition of youth anxious only for distinctigiii^ before that gene- 
rous emotion had subsided into a sordid motive, ministering 
only to the selfish and unprincipled desires of its possessor. 
In their rude and boisterous disputes about the manner ip 
which they Would proceed to attack a witsp's nest, or rob an 
orchard, I saw the prototype of the councils at Claverton 
House and Brookes's Club. And I regarded the embryo 
highwaymen and pickpockets, as bearing a faithful analogy 
to characters who, in other situations of life, are called oy 
more grandiloquent names, but between whom there is, in 
my opinion, no essential difference. Education makes the 
only distinction ; for that knowledge is power, is a truth to 
which every succeeding year bears an additional testimiony. 
I could write very profoundly, and at great length upon this 
subject, reader, and perhaps prove to your satisfaction, that I 
am not only a man of tlie world, but a philosopher and states- 
man, were this a proper place for such a display. At present, 
however, I feel that I ought to return to the subject from 
which I have been led away by an insiduous predilection for 
general remark. 
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After tiie partienlan which I have mentioiied respectinff 

Mr. Rook, you will not think it nnaccountable that I should 

% feel some surprise at recognixing, in the capacity of one of 

I my servants, an individual whom I had neitiier seen, ncnr 

* ^ heard, nor thouefat of, for the last dozen years ; and who, if I 

' t had been asked to conjecture of his present condition, I 

should have promptly guessed to be either in New Sou^ 

Wales, or to be still successful in that course of life to which 

his disposition so evidently tended. So strong indeed 

appeared to me either of these probabilities, that I did not 

, altogether trust the evidence of my senses in opposition to 

them. With the intention, therefore, of ascertaimng the &ct» 

I opened the window, walked up to Uie man and accosted 

him. 
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CHAPTER III. 



I ADDRESSED myself to the supposed Rock as though I had 
iiever seea him before, and his respeclfiil return to my ssdu- 
tation indicated no consciousness of former acquaintance* 
When I asked him what was his rank and duration in my 
service, he answered that he was one of the under gardeners, 
and that he had been hired by Mr. Sloper, the head gardener, 
4 about six months ago. IJpon observing him closmy, I felt 
convinced that I was not mistaken, for though twelve or four- 
teen years must have elapsed since I had last seen him, and 
he had in that interval advanced from the vigour of youth 
toward middle age, and had acquired a sedate and elderly 
manner, I always retained a vivid impression of a person to 
whom I had been once known. 

I entered into conversation with him on professional sob- 
jects, upon which he met me with great alacrity, and indeed 
fevoured me for a full quarter of an hour unremittingly -with 
faorticnltural information, until at length I became ramer tired 
of the topic. * 

<< You seenir to understand, and be fond of the garden," 
s^d I. ^ 

«* Why yes. Sir Matthew, I ^>pe I dHerstands my busi- 
ness ; and as to liking of it, it's quite my hobby, as one may 
say. I found the place sadly out of order when I first com^ 
here. Sir, but I'm getting of it up a bit now, as fiur as B got 
theliber^.** 

** Sloper must find you a useful adviser and assistant," 
said I, ^' especially now that he is getting old and infirm, 
and cannot, I suppose, be so active as formerly." 

'*0h no, your Honour," answered the sub, *' head-gar- 
deners don't care to be advised by the working men, and If 1 
was to be too forrard with my advice, it miffht be as much as 
my place is worth; t'other day, when 1 ventured to say 
something of that sort to Mr. Sloper, be told me to mind my 
own business." 

"Well," rejoined I, "you may tell me what are the kd* 
provements which you suggest," 
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<< Your honour is very gfood, for gentlemen don't often listen 
to the under senrants. But as you've given me leave to 
speak my mind, Sir Matthew, Pll make so bold." He then 
entered into a detail of his plans, which appeared to me 
remarkably inerenious, and in very good taste. "I think. 
Sir," proceeded he, " if we was to make some such altera- 
tions as these, the place, please God, would be ail the better 
for them." 

*«Well," said I, "I shall probably soon pension Sloper 
off, and if you behave yourself, perhaps I may promote you 
to his place. 

" I humbly thank your Honour." 

" Pray," suid I, « is not your name Rock ?" 

'* Yes, Sir Matthew," he replied, in a subdued and con- ^ 
scions tone. 

''I remember you," I-^roeeeded, "and from what you 
were a dozen years ago, I certainly did not expect that you 
would have turned out such a steady industrious man as you 
now appear to be." 

*'I hope. Sir, your honour won't think the worse of me 
now for what I might ^have been when I was young and had 
no sense." 

" On the contrary, I think the more highly of you for 
resisting your evil dfispositions, and becoming what you are* 
^—1 hope a sober and honest man ; bat I should like to know 
how this was brought about, and what you have been doing 
for several' years i^t'' 

Thereupon he Wry 
from the period at which I lost sight of him. He said that 
he continued in his idle and wild course of life until his evil 
genius tempted him to kill a hare one day on Lord Daven- 
try's estate. For this offence he was had up before his lord- 
ship and another jastipe, who convicted and sentenced him to 
the House of Correction for three months. His disgrace had 
a fatal effect upon his father, who was a respectable man, and 
had been bitterly afflicted by the worthlessness of his son. 

**I was terribly cut ua^ your Honour," said Rock, "by 
*.^ the death of my poor fatMi^for I felt that I was the cause of 
it, and that I hadjjM>M|^nt his gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave. I now, for the first time in my life, began to have 
some thought, and to repent of my wickedness and folly. 
But at the same time my blood boiled against those tyrannical 
lords and gentlemen who would rather see a man hang, and 



Thereupon he ^ry franldy gave me an account of himself 
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an honest family ruined, than be deprived of the pleasure of 
killing a bird or an animal : so that when I came out of pri- 
son I was doubtful whether I would at once reform my bad 
habits and work hard to support my poor mother, who had 
been brought to the parish by my misfortune, or hang myself, 
or shoot Lord Daventry. But, thank God, I overcame such 
bad thoughts, and determined to turn all my attention to my 
mother, when I found, poor soul! that she also had been 
brought, by grief and distress, to death's door, shame at 
being reducea Ifrom comfort and respectability, in her old 
days, to the poor-house having broke her heart,- and that she 
was not expected to live over many days. I found likewise 
the whole village in arms against me; I was everywhere 
called the murderer of my parents ; and in short I was so 
abused (except by one person,) that I was obliged to leave 
the neighbourhood even before the poor old woman breathed 
her last. 

" Well, Sir, I went away, as you may suppose, sorrowful 
enough, and indeed I was so desperate low that I do believe I 
should have made away with me myself if I hadn't been kept 
up by vowing revenge against him who, I couldn't help think- 
ing, had by his cruel punishment helped to bring all this 
misery upon me ; and even to this day, Sir Matthew, though 
I thank the Lord I have no longer any sinful desire for re- 
venge, I can't say that I like a bone in one of the bodies of 
that lord's family ; for flesh is flesh, and one can't help one's 
feelings, though one may strive against them. 

^' I need not trouble your honour," resided Rock, after he 
had paused to collect breath and Vipe his brow, moistened by 
the earnestness with which he had related his wrongs and 
misfortunes, — " I need not trouble your honour to tell you all 
the rubs and hardships I met with — ^how, when — upon leav- 
ing the village I went to look for work at a parish a few 
mues off, and they asked me to give an account of myself — 
I hesitated, — ^because I was loth to tell the truth — ^they com- 
mitted me to Bridewell as a rogue and vagabond, and many 
other such like punishments which they inflicted on me for 
being poor and friendless. However, I bore it all, for, thought 
I, I can't suffer more than I deserve for the misery which 1 
caused to my poor parents by my idleness and. vice. * 

** In this way passed a matter of three year, Sir Matthew, 
and I do believe the Lord was pleased with my repentance 
and patience, for about that time, when I was in the greatest, 

VOL. I. 3 
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distress, I fell in with a gentleman who was the salvation of 
me, I may say, both body and soul." 

On this part of his story my ci-devant friend Rock was 
rather prolix; the substance of his details was, that his new 
friend was a gentleman of a <* serious turn," that is, a Me- 
thodist. A reprobate young fellqw, who had caused the death 
of his parents by his wickedness, and had been the inhabitant 
of a ^ol, must have been a great prize to a secretary of a 
Missionary Society, and accordingly the righteous person 
practised upon this favourable subject with such zeal, that in 
a few days he succeeded in making him a proselyte— although 
it was doubtful from his narrative, whether' the latter was 
actuated more by interest, or pure conviction, for his becom- 
ing a convert was a sine qua non of his being admitted into 
the service of the godly gentleman, whose arguments must 
have found a responsive echo in the empty stomach of poor 
Rock. However, although there might have been a reason^ 
able doubt of his sincerity at first, it appeared that he subse- 
quently fully adopted the principles of his master, in whose 
service he continued to his great comfort and edification for 
nine years, about which time his patron dying, he felt a strong 
disposition to return to his native place. He did so, and. was 
congratulated by his neighbours upon the happy change 
which the Lord had wrought in him ; they kindly inquired 
into the state of his affairs, and having ascertained that he had 
saved up a small sum of late years, invited him again to take 
up his residence among them ; generously consented to bury 
all his former facAs in oblivion, with such consoling observa- 
tions as, " we must forget and forgive— we've all got our 
faults — and the wildest youths sometimes turned out the best 
men," &c. 

" And so, your honour, I bought an acre or two and a small 
cottage, and soon fitted myself with a wife, an industrious 
young woman, the daughter of a farmer who could give her 
a bit of money. I had known her afore my misfortunes, and 
she had remained faithful to me throughout. I've now got a 
small family growing up about me, but, please God, being a 
new man, I shall do well, with your honour's kind favour 
and countenance." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



I HAD not been returned to the country a week, when I re- 
ceived a letter, dated Bath, from Mrs. Mitchell. It began by 
informing me with grief and pain, that my dearest mother had 
lately been far from well ; it then proceeded to confess that 
she had been>ery ill ; the next gradation of disclosure en- 
treated me to summon fortitude to bear the still more distress- 
ing intelligence which it was to communicate, viz. that my 
beloved parent had had a paralytic stroke. The last degree 
- of the process of breaking gave me to understand that I must 
use the utmost despatch if I wished to see my mother alive. 

Of course I made preparations for immediate departure, 
although the reader will hardly expect, considering the sort 
of person my mother was and the terms upon which we had 
been, that I should profess myself greatly afflicted by the 
contents of this letter. Decency, however, requires some 
hypocrisy in these cases { for if I were to declare myself in- 
different to the imaffe of my parent upon her death-bed, I 
should be exclaimed against as a monster by all good people, 
who are satisfied if an elder son only conceals his joy at the 
demise of a well-jointured mother, unAr '' a dejected be- 
haviour of visage." And certainly he would be a silly fellow 
who would not preserve his character at so small a sacrifice 
as the supression of the outward manifestation of his feeling ; 
for every day's experience proves the absurdity of the old 
woman's proverb, that ** honesty is the best policy." I beg 
therefore it may be understood, that throughout the business 
I was careful in my observance of " all forms, modes, and 
shows of OTief," so much so indeed, that Mrs. Mitchell her- 
self coula not reasonably have found fault with my conduct 
in this particular. Perhaps, indeed, it may be objected, that 
I cannot claim any benefit from this assurance, having placed 
myself in the same situation as an actor in. a tragedy would 
be in, if he were, before entering upon a pathetic scene, to 
remind the audience that it was a mere fictitious representa- 
tion. To this possible objection I reply, that, although the 
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above remark may have been grataitous on my part, yet he 
has no right to blame roe for dispelling an illusion, which it 
was his own folly^ if he believed it to be real. 

Upon arriving in Bath, I left the carriage at the hotel, and 
proceeded alone to my mother's residence, which was in the 
upper part of the town. When I approached the house, I per- 
ceived by a glance at the windows that the fatal event had 
not yet .taken place, for the shutters were unclosed. I rang 
the bell, the knocker being muffled, and the door was opened 
by the old servant of my mother, a man who had been m the 
family many years. 

" I'm glad to see you here at last. Sir Matthew," said he, 
rather reproachfully ; "my lady's alive, apd that's all." 

" I hope everything has been done in my absence, Rey- 
nolds ; the first intimation I received of her illness was yes- 
terday." 

"Indeed, Sir Matthew!" answered Reynolds with sur- 
prise ; " my poor lady was struck last Tuesday week, and 
the doctor said from the first she could never recover." 

" But how is it I wasn't sent for immediately ?" 

" I'm sure I can't tell, Sir Matthew ; Mrs. Mitchell have 
managed it all;" and the old man looked mysterious and 
significant. 

I asked no more questions, but hurried up stairs ; the draw- 
ing-room door being open, I entered it, and beheld Mrs. 
Mitchell standing at a table in the act of placing a seal upon 
d writing desk ; I observed that the same precaution had been 
used with a work-box, a cabinet, and other articles in the 
room. Mrs. Mitchell and 1 recognized each other simulta- 
neously. • 

" Oh, Sir Matthew !" cried she, dropping the sealing-wax 
from her hand, and advancing to greet mfe, " I'm grieved to 
renew my acquaintance with yon under such melancholy cir- 
cumstances. I'm afraid there's no hope, and that you must 
be prepared for the worst." And she heaved a deep siffh. 

I*irttered some expression of concern, and she proceeded. 

" In another respect I am most happy to see you here, for 
your iBoming relieves me from a ^eat responsibility ; I should 
have written for you earlier, but! was reluctant to shock your 
feelinffs, while there was the least chance of my dearest 
friend's recoveiy. Ever since she was taken ill, I have 
scarcely ever left her, and, indeed, have slept in the Hoftse, 
though I declare to you, Sir Matthew, I had a repugnanoe at 
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first to do so ; people are so ill-natured in this city, alwaysi, 
ready to impute odious motives ; but knowing the purity of 
my own intentions, and that you at least would see my con- 
duct in the proper light, I overcame such selfish scruples, 
really thinking it my du^ to be near the dear soul, to pay 
her those little attentions which seldom occur even to the 
best of servants, which, I'm sorry to say, between onrselves, 
your mother's are not. I've often thought it was fortunate 
that she had some disinterest^ friend near ner; for, dear soul ! 
they would take advantage pi her kind easy temper, and im- 
pose on her dreadfully, if they were not overlooked. For this 
reason I know they hate me, but I don't mind that ; however, 
it's a great relief to me that you are come, as I now resign 
this melancholy task (pointing to the seals) to you, which I 
was only doing lest (a deep sigh) anything should have hap- 
pened before your arrival ; in which case, if this precaution 
were not taken, there would, I fear, be sad pillage." 

" My dear Mrs. Mitchell," I replied, « I feel much indebted 
to you for your kind care and consideration ; and I am sure 
you are one who would not be deterred from pursuing the 
path of duty by the calumnies of Bath gossips. I hope your 
son is well ; I perceived by the papers a few weeks ago, that 
he had been ordained." 

** Oh jes, and passed his examination with great Seltd,''^ 

'* He IS a very clever young man," said J, << and as amiable, 
I believe, as clever?" 

*' Indeed he is. Sir Matthew ; and I should think little of 
his talent if amiability wasn't joined with it ; for as dear Lady 
Sydenham used to say,.' What's all the talent in the world 
without goodness V He preached at St. Margaret's last Snn« 
day, and such a beautiful discourse as he gave— -I wish you 
had been here to hear it. It was on the uncertainty of l&e ; 
and he brought in your dear mother in such an affecting man- 
ner, that I was in floods of tears, and so were many others. I 
certainly am proud of my Edmund, I mnst confess." . 

'' You have good reason, I think ; I hope I shall see him ; 
my mother, I know, was very fond of him." 

'* She was very kind to him, and he had a great respect 
and affection for her ; he administered the last awful rites of 
religion to her yesterday, and you can't think how he was 
affected, poor fellow !" 

I asked if I could see my mother ; to which Mrs. Mitchell 
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answered that she would go and ascertain, desiring me to 
remain where I was until her return. 

She had not left the room a minute, when there was a 
gentle rap at the door, followed immediately hy the appear- 
ance of a lady, gaily dressed in silk gown, lace cap, and 
luxuriant ringlets, in whom I recognized my mother's wait- 
ing-woman. She courtsied low, and advanced with a smirk- 
ing sad expression of countenance: *<If you please. Sir 
Matthew," said she, after a mon^ent's hesitation, and with 
downcast eyes, " I am my Lady's maid." 

"I recollect you perfectly well," answered I; "Mrs. 
Fisher." 

" Yes, Sir Matthew." She paused again, hut finding that 
I made no remark, proceeded : 

" I takes the liberty of speaking to you. Sir, to hoj>e you'll 
be so good as not to listen to no complaints which Mrs. 
Mitchell may be making to you. Sir Matthew, about the ser- 
vants, for she got a great spite against us. I'm sure, and God 
he knows, that no servant could be more attentive than I was 
to my poor lady, from the fust moment of her illness. I sat 
up two whole nights with her, as her ladyship would tell 
you. Sir, if so be as she could speak ; and if she never gets 
the use of her vice again — which I pray God she may, though 
I'm afeard there an't no chance — she'd say as how we paid 
her every attention and kindness as far as lied in our power. 
We was going on as quiet and comfortable as anything, and 
my lady was getting better, when Mrs. Mitchell come and 
took it all into her own hand, and would'nt let any body come 
anighst her ladyship except herself; for what reasons, God 
he knows." 

She stopped here, but I continued silent, and the Abigail 
resumed: 

" So I only hope. Sir Matthew, you'll be so kind as to con- 
descend not to listen to no tell-tales, for one story's good till 
another's told." Here Mrs. Fisher made another pause, but 
I was not disposed at that time to give her encouragement, 
and she was reluctantly retiring, when the door suddenly 
opened, and Mrs. Mitchell entered the room. She darted a 
glance of surprise and anger at the waiting- woman, in w^om 
1 observed a correspondent look, not certainly indicative of 
the most profound respect. 

" Well, Fisher," said Mrs. Mitchell, « what are youidoing 
heret" 
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** I was speaking to Sir Matthew, ma'am." 

*< Speaking to Sir Matthew ! What coald you have, to say 
to Sir Matthew, I should like to know ! Upon my word, I'm 
surprised at your assurance; if- you had any thing to say to 
this gentleman, it would have been more becoming in you to 
have communicated it through me : if you don't Know your 
place, you must be told it, so pray leaye the room immedir 
ately." 

The waiting-woman, however, hesitated to obey this coia- 
mand, and muttered indistinct rebellion. 

"Do you hear? quit the room, I say," reiterated Mrs. 
Mitchell, with that contraction of brow and decision of tone, 
which was intended to crush sedition in the bud. 

" I shan't leave the room for you," answered the maid, who 
had been somewhat discomfited at first, but had now reco- 
vered her courage ; " you an't my missis, and got no right to 
order me about: .if Sir Matthew orders me out of the room, 
I shall go; but if not, I shall bide and say what I got to sa^, 
for I don^t want to go behind backs." 

Mrs. Mitchell appealed id me with uplifted hands if I had 
ever" heard such impertinence. Then turning toward the 
undaunted Abigail, and regarding her as if she wanted words 
to express the mingled emotions of indignation and scotif. 
which were depicted in her countenance, she presently ex- 
claimed, " You insolent woman ! how dare you behave in 
this manner to me and Sir Matthew 1 What do you mean by 
such language ? are you not ashamed of yourself?" 

" Let them as got better cause than I be ashamed," retorted 
the waiting-woman ; " I ha'nt done nothing to be ashamed or 
afeard of, I thank God. You needn't betwit me with any 
conduct, ma'am ; youM better look at home for that." 

" Look at home, woman! what do you mean by such lan- 
guage? I don't understand you — do you know whom you 
are speaking to?" 

" Yes, ma'am, I does know whom I am speaking to ; and 
I know what I means." 

" Speak out! I insist upon it!" vociferated Mrs. Mitchell, 
with a flaming face ; " tell all you know ; I defy you, wretch !" 

** Wretch, indeed !" repeated Mrs. Fisher, with great dis- 
dain ; " if the truth was know'd, we should see who was the 
wretch, I believe : I didn't put myself between a mother and 
her own flesh and blood; I wasn't the one to stuff my lady's 
head up with stories abou( this and that, and teU her as Sir 
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Matthew AidnU care a farden about her, as my lady has said 
to me many's the time, and Fve beff^d her not to mind sech 
storied, for I was sure as how Sir Matthew loved her dearly." 

<<I'm sare I haVen't the least idea what she's talkmg 
about," said Mrs. Mitchell, turning to me with an admirable 
air of unconsciousness," ** 1 think- the woman must be out of 
her senses, or, which is most likely, in liquor, and knows 
not what she is saying herself." 

** No, ma'am," cried the Abigail with ereaX warmth, " I'm 
not in liauor, and ihat you knows. I defy anybody to say a 
drop* of drink ever goes within my lips, except 'tis with my 
victuals, and then I haves only my half-pint of beer at dinner 
and supper : but you don't like to hear the truth— that's what 
.'tis. I thank God, as I said afore, I've got a clear conscience; 
and haven't interfered with no person's rights, nor used indue 
hinfluence — that's all." 

^< My dear Sir Matthew," said Mrs. Mitchell, addressing 
me with a smile, ^* perhaps I am wrong in treating this per- 
son's abominable insinuations with any other than silent con- 
tempt ; bat I may as well tell you the cause of her malice 
towards me. Vn hen I became acquainted with Lady Syden- 
ham, I found her absolutely a prey of her unprincipled ser- 
^ ' /wits, and really thinking it my du^,I put her on her guard 
>s^ ^^*figainst their malpractices, for which reason they have* of 
\W' '^Tcourte ever since detested me. It was but yesterday, that, 
'* 'to my surprise and horror, I detected this woman pillaging 
the wardrobe of your dear mother before the breath was out 
of her. I instantly put a seal on the locks, and was so 
shocked by the indecent rapacity of the creature, that I de- 
clared my intention of acquainting you with the circumstance. 
Hence you see her spite against me." 

*' It's a scandalous untruth," snivelled the maid ; *^ I hadn't 
no thought of any such thing ; I'm sure I was only putting 
my lady's things to rights, as was my place. But you wants 
to have what's my rights, that's what 'tis, and I say it to your 
face : you're a pretty kind of a lady to go for to take away 
a poor servant's parquisites ! I've lived in places afore this, 
and have known oUier ladies' maids, and never heerd of one 
who was prevented taking the clothes when 'twas please God 
to take her lady. But, Sir Matthew, as stands there, is a gen- 
tleman every inch, and he wo'n't suffer a poor servant to be 
imposed upon because she ha'n't got the means of standing 
up for herself. I've got a caricter to lose, and I'll have yon 
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to know ma^am, if you says anything against me, 1*11 make 
you prove your words — I will." So saying, she retired to- 
ward the door, I having been for the last minute of two 
motioning her to withdraw. Mrs. Mitchell, who, during the 
speeches of the waiting-womon, had frequently expressed, 
both by word and look, horror, astonishment, scorn, and 
indignation, now stood apparently irresolute, whether to 
discharge sdl her rage at the retreating Abigail, or to prefer 
ineffable contempt. After a short struggle, however, she 
decided upon the latter, and casting upon her opponent a look 
of supreme disdain, she said, " Miserable creature, you are 
beneath- my notice !" To which the other replied, only with 
an insulting laugh, and left the room. Under other ciro^do- 
stances, such' a scene as this might have amused me, but 
placed as I was, I could not but feel disgusted with it. The 
relation in which the toadeater and the waiting-woman stood 
with regard to each othejr, was evidently that of virulent 
rivalry; and the exhibition of it at such a time, though 
strongly expressive, was too revolting to be witnessed by a 
person in my situation, supposing me to be utterly destitute 
of feeling, and to possess only a moderate sense of decency. 
As soon as her antagonist had disappeared; Mrs. Mitchell, 
aware that the attitude which she had assumed during the 
altercation was unbecoming, if not, suspicious, began to apo- 
logize to me for what had t^ken place, declaring that she wa8 
more shocked on my account tlian Jier own, for as to herself, 
her own heart acquitted her of any such vile aspersions ; but 
how must my feelings have been wounded by the conduct of 
that vulgar, unprincipled wretch ! She then informed me 
that she had found my mother asleep, and consequently ad* 
vised me to postpone seeing her until the morrow. To this 
suggestion I consented, and readily giving Mrs. Mitchell the 
required assurance that she had not been affected in my esti. 
mation by the insinuations of the waiting-woman, I took my 
leave and returned to the hotel. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Early on the followingr morning I sent my own servant to 
inquire for Lady Sydenham. He retamed after a long ab- 
sence, with a note from Mrs. Mitchell, informing me that the 
sad but expected event had taken place— my mother was no 
more. She had expired a few minutes before the arrival of 
my inquiries. 

I shall pass over all minor details, and merely relate, that 
on the fourth day after the decease of my mother, such mem- 
bers of the family as had arrived for that purpose, assembled 
in the parlour to hear the reading of the will. A brother, and 
a nephew of Lady Sydenham's, were her only kindred present, 
besides myself. Mrs. Mitchell sat with mournful counte- 
nance and tearful eyes. • Her son's features were likewise 
set to the proper expression of grief, and the white handker- 
chief which he held in his hand, was used at regular intervals. 
The solicitor took his seat at the table, and informed the 
company, that by the endorsement it appeared that the docu- 
ment which he held iir his hand, was the last will and testa- 
ment of the deceased Dame Martha Sydenham, and that it 
was addressed to the Rev. Edmund Mitchell, B. A. of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, sole executor. He then handed the 
paper to that gentleman, who broke the seal, and returning it 
to the man of business, requested that he would read it aloud ; 
who proceeded to do so accordingly. 

The purport of this document was pretty much as I had 
expected. A funded property of 18,000/. was divided into 
three equal portions ; one of which was assigned' to Mrs. 
Mitchell, and another to her son. The remainder was dis- 
tributed among my uncle, three cousins, the servants, and 
two religious and charitable institutions. To her Hdear son, 
Sir Matthew Sydenham," she bequeathed a seal-ring of his 
grandfather's, in token of remembrance and affection. This 
was my only legacy, for though she left me her plate and 
jewels they devolved to me of right, as well as her jointure, 
she having only a life interest therein. The valuable advow- 
son of which she was proprietor. Lady Sydenham bequeathed 
to her brother, strictJy enjoining, that upon the death of the 
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present incumbent, her amiable and valued young friend, the 
Key. Edmund Mitchell, should be presented thereto. Her 
favourite Angola cat she reccommended to the care and affec- 
tion of her dearest friend, Mrs. Caroline Mitchell. 

The emotions which these bequests produced in the several 
persons interested, were visibly betrayed in their counte- 
nances, as the provisions were successively pronounced in 
the clear and equable tones of the attorney. Mrs. Mitchell 
indeed kept her eyes bent meekly downward, and not a mus- 
cle of her features nioved, when she heard herself named to 
such large legacies, but she only shook her head in silent 
grief whenever her name was mentioned in the will with 
extraordinary terms of affection. Tiie reverend young gentle- 
man, her son, did not venture to relax the accurat^y lugu- 
brious expression into which he had disciplined his face, upon 
first entering the room, and only used his handkerchief more 
freely during the perusal of the will— especially at those parts 
of it which particularly affected himself. But my uncle's 
countenance first denoted astonishment, and then indignation, 
while that of my cousin manifested angry disappointment. 
At every new item of the deceased's, liberality toward the 
mother and son, they regarded them with furious looks of 
hatred and contempt, and when the reading was concluded, my 
uncle, who was a coarse man, walked up to Mrs. Mitchell, 
and thrusting his hands under the flap of his coat, addressed 
her with a grin. 

" Well, ma'am, I wish you joy, and you too, Sir,'' (to the 
clergyman,) " you've come in for pretty pickings, by G — ;" 
and then, without waiting for an answer, he turned round, and 
addressed himself to me. 

" What do you say to it, Matthew 1 — ^Your mother was 
always a queer woman ; but d — ^n me if ever I knew any 
thing like this. I strongly suspect foul play, and I don't care 
who hears me !" 

Before I could reply, Mrs. Mitchell burst forth. 

" Foul play ! Good heavens, Sir, what can you mean ? do 
your insinuations apply to me V 

"[If the cap fits you, you^may wear it, ma'am. I insinuate 
nothing, but what I say, I say ; and it shan't rest with mere 
words either, I promise ye, if there's law or justice in the land. 
Nephews, I repeat that my impression is, undue influence 
has been used ; and I think the circumstance of her leaving 
s^way tilie bulk of her property to strangers, and cutting ou^ 
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for DO earthly reaeon whatever, her own nearest relatives, 
would of itself go strong to prove it before any judge or jury 
in England." 

Here the attorney took leave to observe, that it was erro^ 
neous to suppose, that circumstance by itself, would beprima 
facie evidence of undue influence, and was proceeding very 
learnedly to argue the point, when my uncle cut him short. 

'* And who asked you to put in your word 1 keep your 
opinion till it's paid for, which it never will be by me ; so 
hold your tongue if you please, and if you can't, there's the 
door. Nephews,^ ask you again, will you join me to bring 
this will into court ? for, take my word for it, all isn't as it 
should be here." 

*^ I'm very willing," answered my cousin. I kept silence 
for the present. 

'^ Good gracious ! what can be the meaning of this ?" cried 
Mrs. Mitchell — " Edmund, how can you sit by and hear us 
insulted in this manner 1 — why don't ^ou speak ?" 

<* Really, gentlemen," said Mr. Mitchell, at this appeal, 
" this is very extraordinary conduct — ^I don't understand." 

" I'm sure," sobbed his mother, " I never was treated in 
such a way in my life before. I use-undue influence ! Gracious 
heavens !" and she lifted up her eyes and hands — " no one 
could be more surprised than myself at finding that my dear 
departed friend had left me such munificent tokens of her re- 
gard and afiection ; but I declare solemnly if her only legacy 
had bee9 that poor animal, I should havo Cherished and vaiiued 
it as a thing she loved." And as she spoke, Mrs. Mitchell 
lifted the cat, which was slumbering on the rug, in her arms, 
and bestowed upon it many caresses, a proceeding which my 
incensed uncle noticed only with an interjection of contempt 
and ridicule. 

At this juncture I interfered, observing that as all parties 
seemed rather heated, a continued discussion could be neither 
profitable nor agreeable, and therefore I moved an adjourn- 
ment. This proposal was acceded to ; the Mitchells retired, 
exclaiming at their maltreatment and protesting their inno- 
cence ; my uncle and cousin withdrew, grumbling, cursing, 
and uttering vehement threats. I returned to my hotel, pon- 
dering upon what I had seen and heard. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



I WAS Strongly urged by my uncle to join him and hiiai ne- 
phew, in an endeavour to set aside my mother's will ; but I 
declined ; for though the servants seqmed quite prepared to 
support the case, as far as swearing to anything we might 
suggest; yet the learned counsel, whose opinion I took, dli|i 
suaaed me from foundin? an action upon their tettimony« 
Indeed, though I was well persuaded that Mrs. M i^ell l^V 
virtually dictated the terms of the will, and thoiigWJ felt.^ 
strong desire to disappoint and punish her, motiv^^ of deii- 
cacy withheld me from making the matter public,! ekpecially 
as they were not counteracted by cupidity, for mjt present 
fortune more than satisfied all my wants, to say nothinjpr of 
the considerable addition made thereto by the devolution ofmy 
mother's jointure. My uncle was much chagrined and en- 
raged at my determination, which made his menaces idle; 
for the projected suit could not be prosecuted without my 
concurrence. He did not hesitate to insinuate accordingly 
that I was in league with the Mitchells, and that they had 
surrendered to me a part of their gains as hush-money. 
Neither entreaties nor aspersions could, however, persuade 
me, and my uncle and cousin left Bath immediately, their 
rage and disappointment not sufifering them to wait even for 
the funeral. 

My uncle's insinuation that I had been bribed by the Mit^ 
chells was not improbable, for the day after the reading of the 
will, I received an overture from the lady to that effect. It 
was contained in a letter pathetically expressive of wounded 
feelings at the scene of the preceding day, and declaratory 
of the writer's conviction that I was no party to the outrage 
which had been committed on her by my uncle. Mrs. Mit- 
chell then proceeded to say, ^* that if I considered the tes- 
timonials of regard which her dear departed friend had 
bequeathed to her and to her son were unreasonably ample, 
they were ready to give themselves up to Iny justice and 
generosity, by resigning into my hands any share of their 
respective legacies to which I might consider myself enti- 
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tied." The letter concluded with many earnest protestations 
of esteem and respect, and entreated my protection against 
the brutal and indecent insults of Lady Sydenham's brother. 
To this letter I returned an answer cold and succinct, de- 
clining her proposal, and disclaiming any intention of dis- 
puting my mother's will. 

As soon as I had performed the last duties towards my 
deceased parent, I returned to the country, resolving to give 
myself up during the days of mourning to retirement and 
books. These grateful pursuits, which should form the sta- 
ple of the happiness of every intellectual being— and no hap- 
piness can be permanent, equal, sterling, or honourable, 
which does hot proceed from the mind — ^had been too long 
abandoned by me, for I had of late very sensibly experienced 
. the unwholesome effects of their neglect in an appetency for 
excitement, together with a repugnance to the means by 
which it was procured, and a dissatisfaction, amounting some- 
times almost to remorse, after the temporary elevation had 
subsided, in a sinking of the tone of thought and feeling 
which I had formerly enjoyed, and a dislike to my species 
rapidly advancing to misanthropy. To confess a fact which 
I have never before even hinted at, when I entered the busy 
world after the death of my father, I was not without a lurk- 
ing hope that I should be induced, if not to change, to admit , 
a modification of the unfavourable opinion I had formed of 
human nature; at least I indul^d an expectation that in ge- 
neral society I should meet with some exceptions to the pre- 
vailing character, an intercourse with whom might call forth 
those gentle and general sympathies which, although I have 
stated the contrary, I was fain to believe existed in my bosom, 
though repressed by my extreme, and perhaps morbid fasti- 
diousness. The persons whom I encountered, and the scenes 
which ] witnessed, when I became a man of the world, 
have been faithfully described in the foregoing part of my 
memoirs, and T leave the candid reader to judge, whether 
they were more calculated to confirm a person of my dispo- 
sition in his morosity, or to encourage him in indulgent feel- 
ings towards mankind. Possibly the Metcalfes, the Oliphants, 
and the Mitchells may have caused me to view the world 
with a jaundiced eye, which gave a false colouring to the 
motives, and, it may be, even to the actions of persons with 
whom I came in contact; but of this I can assure the reader, 
that however I might have talked, when in town, of the gra- 
tification of my satirical propensities, I was sensible of the 
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existence of more amiable feelings, the satisfaction of which 
would have afforded me a higher degree of pleasure. How- 
ever, be this as it may, I was now either tired of ridiculing 
and deriding my species, or else I felt a secret conviction that 
such a practice was detrimental to my own happiness, for I 
was wholly without a desire again to meet with similar sub- 
jects for the exercise of my sarcastic powers, and I diligently 
recapitulated and carefully examined my past experience, in 
order to discover, if possible, any error in the opinions which 
I had drawn therefrom. But my investigation did not termi- 
nate in the desired result; for conscience forbade me to en- 
tertain a doubt that human nature, and consequently the 
world, were radically and principally bad. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Among the earliest cards of condolences which I received 
on my return to the country, were those of the Haviland 
family, the head of which had just heen elevated a step in 

I the peerage, in consideration of his having sent in the 

adhesion of his powerful interest to the new Government. 
The new Marquess of Daventry accompanied his ceremonial 
visit with a note, which, after the usual civilities on my 

/ recent domestic calamity, proceeded to express the sincere 

hope of the nohle writer and his family, that as the present 
happy administration had virtually put an end to the in- 
vidious distinctions of Whig and Tory, there remained no 
ohstacle to the renewal of those friendly relations which had 
always hitherto subsisted between the houses of Sydenham 
and Betchingley, and the late interruption of which the latter 
had so much regretted. 

To this gracious overture I returned an answer, declaring 
my oblivion of past dififerences, and my satisfaction at the 
prospect of returning to that friendly intercourse which pub- 
lic duty no longer rendered it expedient to suspend. 

Certainly nothing renders a man more disposed to compla- 
cency and generosity toward a rival, than a complete and 
permanent triumph over him. Lord Daventry, in addition to 
his marquisate, had been granted a long lease of Crown 

lands in S shire, which efifectually closed up the county 

against any opposing candidate. 

In conformity, however, to that resolution which I had 
formed, and which indeed, decency rendered it incumbent 
upon me to observe, even if my inclination had not coincided, 
I declined goin^ into society at present. Weary, as I said 
before, of viewmg human nature with the naked eye, as it 
were, I retired for awhile to contemplate it through the more 
chastened, but less instructive, medium of books. I was 
happy to find that neither my mind nor taste were seriously 
injured by the debasing tendency of the almost incessant in- 
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tercourse with the world, in which the last three years of my 
life had been spent. In the article of poetry only was I sen- 
sible of a falling off; for though I had never been of a roman- 
tic turn, and perhaps from the early impressions which I had 
received of human nature, had been a stranger to those beau- 
tiful day-dreams which are said to be incident to youth ; yet 
at an early period I had cultivated with much zest an 
acquaintance with those authors who (in the beautiful lan- 
guage of a modern poet) would lead me 



Into the realm of Faery, 



Among the lovely forms of things, 
The shadowy forms of mountains barc. 
And streams, and bowers, and ladies fidr — 

The shades of palaces and kings.* 

Now, however, I took no lively interest in subjects which 
treated of matters alien to man and his concerns. This I 
attributed to that depravation which my taste had lately 
undergone, but I was encouraged to hope that time and 
retirement would restore it to its original purity. Shakspeare, 
of course, held undiminished influence over my mind, even 
although his writings, contrary to my own experience, went 
decidedly to exalt rather than degrade human nature; for 
towards him I felt as sincerely as a politician of the present 
day professed himself as having regarded an illustrious pre- 
decessor, when he said, *^ that if after having employee! all 
his faculties upon any question, he should arrive at a dif- 
ferent conclusion from Mr. Fox, he would resign his own 
opinion, and adopt that of his master in politics." Such, 
indeed, was my veneration for him, that if I had really been 
convinced that he believed in the dignity of the species, I 
should have believed in it likewise, despite of my own expe- 
rience and judgment. But he was a poet, and in that cha- 
racter, his business being to *excite the higher feelings, he 
was often obliged to deviate from the path of truth into the 
regions of imagination. Thus I reconciled my deference to 
Shakspeare with my own opinions. By Swift also, who had 
abundant facilities of observing mankind, and whose remarks 
were made with the acutest penetration, I was powerfully 
corroborated ; for both in his writings and his life, he emi- 
ll^ently illustrated the doctrines of which I was persuaded. 

• Wordswonh. 
3* 
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As to the moralists who sapported the other side of the ques- 
tion, I was little affected by their arguments, perceiving that 
their object was, by any means, to crush tenets which were 
inimical to the interests of virtue. And certainly, he who 
should wantonly expose the imperfections and mdlties of 
human nature, would be highly censurable, while he .who 
makes the same exhibition with the view to stimulate im- 
provement and remedy, is worthy of as high approbation. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

I HAD eDjoyed the sweets of study and solitade for about g 
month, when they were interrupted by the arrival at Sydeo- 
ham of a person who has not yet been introduced to the 
reader; 

I was sitting reading in the Hbrary at the open window, 
late on a fine evening, when I observed a horseman riding np 
the avenue at a smart trot. Not being on terms of inXiimcj 
with any of my neighbours, I raised my glass to ascertain, if 
possible, who was cominer to pay me a visit at that unnsudl 
hour. All that I could perceive, however, was, that the 
equestrian seemed to be a gentleman, and that he rode a fine 
horse well and gracefully, but I could not distinguish his per- 
son on account of the distance. I had no time indeea to 
scrutinize his figure, for it was almost immediately lost in a 
turn of the road, and I could not see him again until he w^ 
announced; the room in which I was sitting being at the 
back of the house. 

In a few minutes I heard the horse stop in front, and when 
I looked toward the door, expecting to see it opened and the 
stranger ushered in, I was surprised to observe an elderly, 
but very fashionable-looking man step hastily across the 
lawn, and presenting himself without ceremony at the win-* 
dow where I was sitting, enter the apartment, and grasping 
my hand, with an emphasis suited to the words, exclaim, 
" Matthew, my dear boy, how are you 1" 
I hesitated of course to make the suitable return to this 
salute, inasmuch as I really did not recognize the individual 
who thus assumed in his address the character of a most inti^ 
mate friend. ^ 

^'What!'' cried he, interpr^ngtfe inquiring expression 

of mj countenance, *^ you do^ot npollect me I But it is not 

surpri^ng — it is twelve years Since we have met ; you were 

quite aiboy when I left England, and perhaps I am altered— 

^p our uncle, Hichard Sydenham." 

^4^ M^ dear uncle ! of course I remember you now ; but I 
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never dreamed of seeingr you here! How long have you 
been in England ? Have you dined 1" 

To the latter question he answered in the affirmative, and 
to the former, that he had returned from the Continent only 
a week. 

" I hope you are come, to remain a few days with mel" 
inquired I anxiously. 

" Not a few days, but a fe^ weeks," returned my unele, 
smiling ; ^' I am surprised to find that my servant and bag- 
gage have not already arrived." 

I declared myself delighted at this intelligence, but I fear 
with no very good grace ; but of this my relative had too 
much delicacy to take notice. He began to talk of the late 
events which had occurred in our family — commended the 
improvements which had been made in the place — asked me 
whether any, and what changes the neighbourhood had un- 
dergone since he was last at Sydenham, &c. &c. When I 
had satisfied these inquiries, I desired, in return, a history of 
himself during his long absence abroad, but he postponed 
enteiing upon those details until the morrow, declaring that 
he was tired with his long ride. So saying, he ran^ the beil^ 
and ordered his bed-chamber to be prepared, which being 
Ipeedily done, he wished me good night and retired to rest. 

The gentleman with whom the reader is thus made 
acquainted, was my father's younger and only brother. In 
conformity with that system which sacrifices all the junior 
members of a family to the aggrandizement of its head, 
Richard Sydenham had scarcely emerged from a neglected 
boyhood, when he was sent out into the world with a scanty 
allowance as a subaltern in a fashionable regiment. Thus 
situated, it is not surprising that he should have given way 
to extravagance and vice, which is the general tendency of 
young men. He soon became initiated in the worst parts of 
the knowledge of the world, and was, at an earlier age than 
usuafi one of the most accomplished scoundrels in the service. 
Ife was handsome, insinuating, fashionable, daring, deceitful, 
oralTtAltoiucable, hearties^ selfish, and withal rather clever. 
By the tim^ he had ga(his tympany, for the parliamentary 



interest of his iamily secuj^d hjfo. promotion. Captain Syden- 

i^^meiTts, had killed a man in^du 
Beduced a married lady and sundry girls, and wai#over^ 



ham, besides other achie^^meiTts, had killed a n^an in^duel. 



whelmed with debt. Knowing that it was hoptHeas^ ^^^^4t 
to his father for assistance, my uncle coi^d extricate iRmsA^ 
from his embarrassments only by his own talents and indus* 
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try. AccordiDgl; he studied play, and shortly became apio- 
&cieDt in that science. Foctnne emJIed upon hun in the helU, 
and hia skill and luck soon entitled him to be leco^iied aa 
a professional leg. In order to have the beat facilities in hia 
new line, which could only be afforded by a constant 
residence io town, he exchanged into (he GQardB, and thence- 
forth, 1 believe, came in for a share of the spoils of most of 
the yonng men who took that road to niin. Infamous as be 
was as a libertine, a gambler, and even a mthan, yet sucb 
was the fascination of bis accompliabmentB, tb;it he was not 
only tolerated but caressed in the best society ; — thus aiJbrd- 
ing an additional proof, if such were wanted, of the extreme 
importance of cultivating manners, which in the eyes of the 
world, poseeSB the virtue of charity, inasmuch aa tiiey covei 
a multitude of sins. The reputation of a gamester, however, 
is as fragile as that of a woman; which, thongh it may bear 
1 great deal of indiscretion, may at length crack. Colonel 



Sydenham, (for he attained that rank,) after having played 
many suBpicious tricks with impunity, waa, after all, de- 
tected. He had won a large sum from a youth of high rank. 



irtio murriiured doubta, and hesitated to pay ; strong laneuf^ 
ensued, and a duel — in short it was said to be an ugly onsi- 
ness, and a court-martial was spoken of. Under these oir- 
cumslances Colonel Sydeuham sent in his resignation to the 
Horse Guards, and withdrew to Paris — a scene more conge- 
nial to the advanced stage of the art to which he had attained. 
When 1 came to town, I found the memory of my uncle 
still fresh and celebrated, althou^ he had been expatriated 
ten or eleven years, and was considered dead lo his country, 
insomuch that when my affair with Lady Oliphant was made 
known, I understood that it was a current saying at the 
Clnba, ■■ He is a chip of the old block : they're a bad breed 
those Sydenhams; we all remember what his uncle Richard 
of the Coldstream was." 'With this precious relative I had 
not much personal acquaintance, for my father %\i\\' ns little 
of him as possible, and had no communication niih his seC 
What brought him to England, therefore, and lomy hi5^e;I- 
could not divine; unless indeed he wanted money, in wliicli • 
case 1 determined to supplyliis necessity, and <.ii net yd c^.^ 
liim as soon aa passible, for his society was as llKlu to lyr ' 
Jbdc^ as it was to my credit. Wlutever was hs objeclTa , 
coaling over, 1 did not apprehend' that he purpOGi'd making «- 
a protracted stay iiiiihis country, the air of which I presumecK 
would not be fonnd to agree with hie constitution. 
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Great, therefore, was my surprise and chagrin, when al- 
most the first words which my uncle uttered the next morn- 
ing, communicated to me his intention of sitting down in 
England for the remainder of his days. 

With much delicacy I hinted my surprise at this intima- 
tion, and my doubts whether he would find it convenient, or 
even practicable to abide by such a determination. 

" Oh," cried he, carelessly, in reply to this remark, " if 
you mean Wellsbury's business, that has long blown over ; 
he was a fool, and, enraged at the loss of his money, accused 
me very absurdly ; Sut people have long since seen Ihe mat- 
ter in its true light, and been convinced that I was not to 
blame, though prejudice ran high against me at the time. At 
all events, it's a dead letter, and I don't stand a bit the worse 
with the world on that account now." 

" But what are your circumstances and views, if I may 
take the liberty of inquiring?" 

" Why, as to my circumstances, my dear Matthew, they 
are lame enough, and my views are to mend them ; in which 
I hope to have your assistance— don't be alarmed — ^it is not 
your purse, but your information and interest that I want.'** 

"In what respects?" 

" I intend to marry," answered Colonel Sydenham ; " and 
to cultivate the pleasures of dome»tic life." 

" To marry !" cried I, with unfeigned admiration. 

" Ay, to marry ; what is there strange in that resolution ?" 

" The resolution is certainly an excellent resolution ; I am 
only afraid you will find it rather difficult to effect it, at least 
under those advantageous circumstances, without which, I 
presume, you would not think it worth your while to enter 
into that state." 

"Why not?" 

" Oh, consider your time of life, my good Sir." 

" What ! you think because I am not a boy, no woman 
will look at me? How self-sufficient you young fellows are! 
put I don't want either youth oi;/beauty ; though, if I made 
f them- essential points, I sh(^ldirt despair of getting them, 
• rardly as they are connected with fortune, which is my princi- 
pal object, and which I must have.*' • 
^ But," said I, " there is, in my opinioij, another difficulty** 
Still more formidable than your age. What woman do you 
suppose, young or old, would trust her fortune and happiness 
to such an extravagant dissolute vetem as you, my dear 
uncle ?" 
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"That depends a good deal," answered my uncle, " upon 
the relatives, who are generally d — d nuisances in these mat- 
ters : but there are very few women who would really, of 
their own accord, feel a repugnance against me, for the reason 
you name ; there might be some shyness and scruples at first, 
but they could easily be done away with by a very little 
management and tact. And as to my age, you really over- 
rate it; I am only nine-and-forty, and I don't think I look • 
even so old : I am rather bald and grey, to be sure, but then 
you frequently see young men of five-and-twenty almost as 
much so." 

** Well, I heartily wish you success," said I ; " and I be- 
lieve there is nothing like confidence and determination in 
promoting it. And upon whom is your first attempt to be 
made ?" 

" How can I tell you, when I have not been a week in the 
country, and have as yet had no opportunity of makin? in- 
quiries. It is in this particular that I have in the first place • 
to apply to you for information. You have been in the midst P^T ' jj- 
of everything for these two years past, and of course, know • Tf Jjj^ 
all the fortunes in the market. So give me a catalogue." ^ ^ 

" But what is your price ?" 

" Fifty thousand, at the very least." / v / 

" Let me see ; there's Miss Webster the tailor's daughter, 
150,000/. 3 per cents.; Miss Lazarus, 100,000/.; Miss Grooby, 
fee-simple, 10,006/. a year, out of guardianship ; Miss Malli- 
son, 6,000/b a year, remainder tntail, present tenant old and 
sickly ; Miss Webb, 4,000/. a year, copyhold ; Miss Hodg- 
son, West Indian property, averages 5,000/. but uncertain ; 
Miss Babbage, 4,000/. a yeaT, capital 60,000/, invested in 
houses; Miss Richardson^ co-heiress, 70,000/., ward of 
Chancery; Duchess of Cirencester, jointure 7,000/.; Mrs. 
Play fair, jointure, two shares in a railway, supposed 4,000/. 
a year, but uncertain. There are several other widows whom 
I could name with less jointures. You have them at all ages, 
those whom I have named run from seventeen to seventy." 

•* Well," said my uncle, " but are there none nearer home ? 
is there not a Miss Jephson or .Tackson, in this neighbour- 
hood?" 

" You mean, I suppose, the ci^vant wagoner's daughter, 
Jackson, who bought Sir William Merrivale's place 1" 

** I dare say ; she is an heiress, is she not ?" 

*« ¥e»l|r'but entirely dependant upon her father, who is a 
hale man, and will last twenty years longer at least," I re- 
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plied, for I preferred setting my uncle upon a distant scent; 
'< I should not recommend you to try that quarter." 

** Perhaps you have marked her for yourself, Matthew V* 
rejoined Colonel Sydenham; '^ if you have, say so, hecaose 
I would not, on any account, poach upon your manor." 

«( I have no thought of her, I assure you." 

" You really have none?" 

** None, upon my honour." 

« What is her age ?" 

" About four or fi ve-and-twenty, I should think." 

" Handsome or plain 1" 

*' Neither the one thing nor the other, rather good-looking, 
perhaps." 

" Clever ?" 

" I cannot tell you, for I have seen her only once, and then 
scarcely exchanged a word with her." 

" Are her manners pretty good ?" 

«< I should hardly say they are vulgar, hut she has not an 
air du monde," 

'' No, of course not; one doesn't expect that; did she ap- 
pear to you to be free from affectation." 

" Why, yes." 

" Um ! very well," said my uncle musingly ; " this Miss 
Jackson is just the thing, I see; at all events I will try her 
during the recess, when I have nothing else to do. If I don't 
succeed before spring, I can but go to town, where, by having 
several strings to my bow, I should be secure of one at least 
As to the city women, I fear there would be but a bad chance 
with them, for they are generally whipped up by those d— -d 
Scotch and Irish peers, who allure them with their beggarly 
coronets." 

**Then I suppose you intend favouring me with your com- 
pany for some time ?" said I. 

" I hope you have no objection to my doing so ?" said my 
uncle : *« I shall be no restraint upon you, be assured. Con- 
tinue yonr own habits and pursuits, I shaJl follow mine, and 
we shall be quite independent of each other." 

I told him that he was quite welcome to remain in my 
house as long as he found it convenient ; I then asked him 
for his promised account of his adventures during his resi- 
dence abroad, to which he answered, that he had really little 
to tell ; that he had been living an idle life, varied with few 
incidents worth relating. He gave me to understand that he- 
had not prospered very well at Paris, as he had there sd 
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many able competitors in his line. He evaded my inquiries 
«8 to his reasons for qnitiing France, and turned the conyei^ 
sation upon myself, whose celebrity, he said, had reached 
him across the Channel, chiefly, however, as it appeared^ 
through Lord Oliphant, who had abused me to him pretty 
handsomely. He had heard of my contest with the Havilands 
and Jackson last year, and expressed his gratification at learn- 
ing that no ill blood subsisted between me and those families. 

"I believe," said I, "that the neighbourhood is pretty 
much in statu quo, except that the Sothebys are extinct, and 
Merrivale is gone to the devil." 

^' I wonder the latter did not happen sooner," answered 
my uncle ; "I have won many hundreds from him with the 
greatest ease : I often told him that play was not his forte, 
and that he would be ruined if he went on. Well, I'm sorry 
for Merrivale, for he was a very good fellow ; though, to be 
sure, one profits by the misfortunes of one's friends; for if 
Merrivale Court had never come to the hammer, Jackson 
could not have been there now ; and if he were not there now, 
I should not stand the good chance which I believe I do of 
/Ultimately becoming master of the place myself. So that we 
may agree with the moralist, who says, * Whatever is, is 
best.' Eh, Matthew ?" 

'* Very true, indeed," answered I. 

" And how do the Daventrys get on ?" resumed my uncle; 
<* I see that he has got his Marquisate at last ; he has been 
trying for it many years, 1 believe. How many of his daugh- 
ters has he got off?" 

'^ There is but one now in the market— Lady Charlotte." 

" Is Lady Elizabeth married, then ?" 

'' No, but she &as retired and left the field open to her 
sister." 

" Why yes, she must be rather pass^ now, for she had been 
out some time before I left England. How came it that she 
hung upon hand, for I recollect her as havin? been a very 
brilliant girl 1" 

*' Pride is the cause, I believe ; she has had many good 
offers, all of which she refused, because they did not come 
up to her self-estimate. 5he accepted one, however, an im- 
mensely rich man. Sir Robert Hawkesworth, and the match 
was to have taken place, but the settlements demanded were 
80 exorbitant that he declined, and consequently it was 
broken off. I have not heard of any refusal since." 

<^ And what are become of the sons ?" 
VOL. I. 4 
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*' They are all five billeted apon the country in several de- 
partments ; Haviland and his brother Richard of the Blues— 
now Lord Richard^ are in for the county, as you are aware, I 
suppose V 

^^ I must make my round of visits, and you must accom- 
pany me ; when shall we ^ V 

*' To-morrow, if you like." 

•* To-morrow be it then ; we will ^o to Betchingley first.'* 



* 
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CHAPTER IX, 



When Colonel Sydenham presented himself the next day 
carefully dressed, I could not but admire the handsome per- 
sonal appearance which he exhibited, notwithstanding his 
time of life and dissipated habits. His figure was still per- 
fectly upright and well proportioned, and though debauchery 
was manifest in the cadaverous complexion and weak sunken 
eyes, surrounded by innmnerable small wrinkles, yet his face 
still retained vivid traces of that beauty for which it was 
once celebrated. - His manners had lost none of their attrac- 
tion, and his figure had much of that air denominated aristo- 
cratic, before which the vulgar cannot stand. , I no longer re- 
garded him as presumptuous in still aspiring to the favours 
of the fair, many of whom might prefer his mellow manhood 
to the graces of a- more juvenile suitor. I was not very well 
reconciled to. the prospect of his company for so long a time 
as he purposed remaining in my house, but I had no alterna- 
tive, for I could hardly refuse my hospitality to so near a re- 
lative, after so long an absence from his native country. I 
knew, iiowever, that he would abide by his promise of mo- 
lesting me as little as possible, for he was too much a man 
of the world not to. understand the convenience and even ne- 
cessity of independence, between two persons relatively 
situated as we should be. In short, as there was no help for 
it, I wisely determined to make the best of the matter. 

We rode to Betchingley, which was distant about eight 
miles from Sydenham. In our way we fell intb a conversa^* 
tion upon marriage, and single life, which, though it may 
not contain the wisdom of Lord Bacon's Essay upon the 
same topic, or the morality of a sermon, may still, perhaps, 
amuse, as representing the opinions respecting that important 
subject, of a man destitute alike of principle, of delicacy, of 
passion, and propriety of feeling. This discourse arose from 
my uncle's asking me whether I had any thoughts of marry- 
ing, — ^a question which I of course answered in the negative. 

" You do well not to be in a hurry," said my uncld; " mar- 
riage in your and similar cases, when the object is the per- 
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petaation or conveyance of titles and estates, is a necessary 
evil ; but surely a man would postpone it as long as pos- 
sible." 

'< But," rejoined I, '' if a man marries late, he will in all 
probabili^ be cuckolded." 

<< 1 don't know," returned my uncle, ^* that age makes the 
difference of one per cent, in the chances. £ very man who 
enters the marriage state, will, in all probability, be cuck- 
olded some time or another during its continuance ; and I 
really don't see that he need much care, provided he is sure 
of his heir; in other respects, he can be no sufferer, for the 
damages generally cover the expenses of the divorce." 

** But nave you no consideration for the dishonour— -the 
wounded feelings-^the violated affections?" 

'* My dear Mat., these "are mere* cant terms. What man, 
with the least knowledge of the world, ever considered him* 
self shamed by the infidelity of his wife 1 It has occurred 
to me to see and know many men in this situation,- and I do 
not recollect a single instance of oiie deeply or permanently 
affected by it. Annoyance at the time, and wounded vanity, 
I have sometimes observed, but these impressions were very 
transitory. In fact, women, considered as objects of attach- 
ment, are pretty much alike ; and a marrying man, if he has 
been deceived m one, may go into the market and select an- 
other from hundreds possessing the same qualities which re- 
commended his former mistress." 

"Ah," said I, *'you rakes regard women so much as a 
mere animal ; there is no refinement, no soul in your passion ; 
all is gross sensuality." 

" I beff your pardon," replied Colonel Sydenham ; " I think 
the sentiment an essential part of an amour, which would 
be fiat and uninteresting without it." 

" I see that you cannot enter into my idea; what you call 
the sentimental, I do not distinguish from the gross part of 
love. What I should look for in a woman, would be virtuous 
and pure, yet constant and devoted affection." 

" V ou might look for such a thing," rojoined my unclp, 
" but I hardly think you would succeed in "getting it ; a female, 
with the combination which you require, is a rare bird ; for 
my own part, I don't believe she exists. As to the virtue, 
you may find it, but accompanied with frigidity, of which I 
am inclined to suspect it is the child. The purity has always 
appeared to me a contradiction in terms, and fit only for poets 
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and novelists to talk about; and the constancy and deyoted- 
ness are possible, but depend upon circumstances/' 

" Upon what circumstances ?" 

** Why, upon opportunity ; the want of which gives rise 
to the silly cant and nonsense of virtue, purity, and constancy. 
Is not this proved by the fact, that professional libertines 
scarcely ever meet with an utter defeat (although frequently 
repulsed) in their systematic attacks upon women! The 
severe policy which excommunicates a woman for a single 
faux pas^ whatever may be the circumstances under which it 
was committed, seems to me a tacit acknowledgment of the 
vicious propensities of the sex: yet in many cases we see 
that the certainty of this terrible punishment does not restrain 
them, and many a woman is called virtuous, who, coolly 
weighing the advantages of yielding to her criminal will 
against the loss of reputation, caste, fashion, and influence 
incurred thereby, decides in favour of the latter." 

" All this may be very true," answered I, " but I am un- 
willing to be convinced that amiable women exist only in 
fiction." 

" I have no wish to argue you into any such belief," said 
my uncle ; '^it would be especially ungrateful in me to be- 
come a wholesale slanderer of a sex from whom I have 
received so many favours;" (and he smiled;) " I have per- 
haps drawn erroneous conclusions from the peculiar expe- 
rience which I may have had, and I dare say your own more 
general and ordinary experience enables you to contradict 
them." 

This challenge I could not accept, so remained silent, and 
the conversation dropped. My uncle proposed, with an air 
of complacency, that we should put our horses into a trot, to 
which I acceded, and which soon brought us to Betchingley. 
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CHAPTER X. 



At Betchin^ley we left our cards, the answer to our inqui- 
ries being < not at home.* Thence we proceeded to Elmwood, 
which graceful name its new possessor, Mr. Jackson, had 
been pleased to give the beautiful place which had been 
known in the county, time out of mind, as Merrivale Court. 

At Elmwood we were admitted. We found Miss Jackson 
alone in the drawing-room, and on entering it (for the first 
time, since its new ownership,) I was immediately struck by 
the similarity which it presented in its furniture and style to 
that of Betchinfrley. The fair mistress herself wore a straw 
bonnet and a plain dress like the Ladies Haviland, except 
that Miss Jackson^s bonnet and gown appeared to be of still 
coarser materials than their's ; doubtless by way of improve- 
ment on her models at Betchingley. 

Although I had had the pleasure of seeing her only once 
before, she received me as an old acquaintance, and with a 
charming frankness presented me with her hand. I intro- 
duced my uncle, who thereupon made one of his most ele- 
gant bows ; and in his time, I have heard my father say, that 
he was considered the best bower in town. Miss Jackson 
indeed seemed to feel it, for she curtsied in return with a 
degree of empressement, and almost forgot to desire the ser- 
vant to see if Mr. Jackson were at home, and to tell him that 
we were there. 

One, and indeed I may without vanitv say, almost the only 
accomplishment of a man of the world in which I was defi- 
cient, was a facility in that species of conversation peculiar 
to the society of the other sex, and which is known by the 
name of small talk. Upon any subject at all tangible, I was 
allowed to be a very successful talker; but though I confess 
I studied hard at one time to acquire it, I never could arrive 
at that somewhat divine faculty which most practised men of 
the town possess, namely, of creating a conversation out of 
nothing, and sustaining it upon nothing. Frequently have 
I stood by, tnrown into the shade by a voluble coxcomb, for 
whom of course I felt a thorough contempt, as well as for 
the quality by which he recommended himself to the sez« 
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although I helieve I would have hartered for it one of my 
own sterling talents. Whenever I attempted this kind of 
meaningless gabhle— for I know not by what other appropri- 
ate phrase to designate it — I insensibly found myself gliding 
into sarcasms and sneers, which, though listened too with 
respect, did not procure for me the desired epithets of " de- 
lightful, most agreeable," with which my despicable but 
more fortunate rival was gratified. I believe, however, that 
my satirical disposition and deficiency in woman's talk, were 
favourable to the high fashion which 1 maintained during my 
first season, inasmuch as they preserved fear, and kept off 
familiarity; and thus, though I was courted by all, I really 
believe I was liked by none. At Claverlon House, indeedf, 
I had found my element, but I had found also there so many 
compeers that I could shine only among many stars of equal 
and some of much greater magnitude. 

My uncle possessed the accomplishment I speak of in 
perfection. While I was preparing to while away a few 
minutes of an uninteresting visit by a discussion upon the 
weather, Colonel Sydenham stepped forward, and ousting 
me with graceful ease from my assumed position of leader, 
immediately touched with admirable tact the conversational 
sympathies of Miss Jackson, and was immediately launched 
into the full stream of small talk before I could trace the 
process by which he had arrived in that happy channel. 

It was soon evident to me that the heiress of Elm wood 
was charmed by my fascinating relative, and I could judge 
moreover from the manner with which she received his atten- 
tions, that it was not with her an every-day occurrence to meet 
with so fine a gentleman, far less to find him laying himself "* 
out to be agreeable to her. Miss Jackson was vulgar ; she could 
not, indeed, be otherwise ; for, unfortunately, before her father 
became a gentleman, and set up pretensions to a higher class 
of society than that to which he had hitherto belonged, his 
daughter had passed that age when the character and manners 
are formed, and conseouently education and society having 
irretrievably confirmed Nature, she could only lacker it over 
by an imitation of the externals of her superiors. The ladies 
of Betchingley, (although they noticed her, I believe, only 
in the country,) were necessarily her chief models ; for though 
her father had taken her with him to London, and placed her 
at the head of an ettablishment befitting his wealUi and stap 
tion as an M. P., and engaged a decayed gentlewoman of 
some quality as her chapenm, yet she did not succeed— as I 
was iiubrmed by those who had opportanities of knowing. 
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which I personally had not, for I seldom stirred heyond my 
political set. Yet now " town," and ^^ fashion,'** and " the 
Daventry's," were as ready in her mouth as household words. 
She thrice went out of her way in order to intimate to ns 
indirectly, firstly, that she had a hex at the opera; secondly", 
that she had been at a countess's party; and thirdly, that she 
was acquainted with a duke. Intercourse with the great and 
the fashionable was, of course, to Miss Jackson the supreme 

food, as it is, I am sorry to say, to many of Miss Jackson's 
etters. 

After we had been sitting some time, Mr. Jackson made 
his appearance. I could not help remarking how completely 
he was attired ti la country gentleman. In his anxiety to 
identify himself with that character, he even over-dressed 
and overacted it. He wore an exceedingly shabby and ill- 
made blue coat, yellow leather breeches, long top-boots with 
clumsy spurs buckled on them, and in his hand he carried a 
large riding-whip and a low-crowned broad-brimmed hat. 

Mr. Jackson shook my proffered hand with much cordiality, 
expressing his satisfaction at my amicable dispositions, and 
his hope that all angry feelings connected with oar contest 
last year wiere as entirely forgotten on my part as on his, and 
that we should henceforth be good neisrhbours, however we 
might differ in public life. To this obliging language I an- 
swered in corresponding terms, rallying my late opponent at 
the same time on the elaaticity of his principles, which, to 
judge from his being returned as the nominee of the Haviland 
family, had undergone a considerable modification since last 
year. This playful sarcasm the worthy gentleman took with 
perfect good humour, an<^ chuckled heartily at what he plea- 
santly called his apostasy. 

" Ha ! ha ! they call me turncoat, tory, aristocrat, and the 
Lord knows what here, I believe ; but jrou and I know that 
there must be one language for the hustings, and another for 
the House— -don't we, Sir Matthew 1 ha! ha!" — and he 
gave me a nod and a wink of freenpasonry, to which I, how- 
ever, returned only a dissenting smile. 

" Oh, you forffet, Mr. Jackson," said my uncle, " that 
Matthew is a leader of Opposition, and of course a patriot for 
the time being, and cannot, for decency's sake, sanction the 
delusion which vou politicians practise on the poor people.'* 

" Very true. Colonel, very true ; but in the main we're all 
the same. Whig and Tory, all corrupt, all looking to our own 
ends. However, I'll candidly own that I'm not one of those 
who would seriously join the declaimers against the present 
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system ; I think it extremely doabtful whether the country 
would be better off under any other, so that I'm for letting 
well alone." 

<* Ah," said Colonel Sydenham, with a dissenting smilsy 
" I am with the declaimers whom you treat with such con- 
tempt ; depend upon it, the interests of the people never will 
and never can be consulted while you landed aristocracy have 
^ the upper hand." 

" Well, well, well," cried Mr. Jackson, who seemed not 
displeased with this observation, " we may have our preju- 
dices — ^I don't deny it — I don't deny it. Colonel." 

" Now, pray don't begin talking your politics, gentlemen, 
if you please," said Miss Jackson ; '< I hear of nothing else 
from morning till night. I want you to frank me these letters 
immediately. Sir, to be in time for the post." 

** I believe," said the old gentleman, as with affected annoy- 
ance he took the pen and the covers from his daughter's handy 
" I do believe that you ladies think Members of Parliament 
.are made for nothing else but to frank your letters." 

" Why, I really don't think you are good for anything 
else," retorted Miss Jackson, ^* as far as your Parliamentary 
characters are concerned. In general, I think you very agreea- 
ble, except when you talk politics, which I think is as ill 
bred as it would be to talk Greek or Latin before ladies : 
Don't you agree with me. Colonel Sydenham ?" Colonel Syd- 
enham smilingly assented, and the lady proceeded. '* Really, 
papa, it's a habit which I must break you of; why don't yoa 
take a lesson from Lord Daventry— dear, delightful, gay old 
man ! — who would rather be dumb than utter a word of poli- 
tics in the presence of a lady." 

" Well, Sophy,'! replied papa, " I'll endeavour to mend ; 
but you must recollect I'm not one of your fine flowery cour- 
tiers or gay men of the town, but a plain-spoken country gen- 
tleman, who has a right to prose." 

*' Yes, I grant you, in the House of Commons, but not out 
of it," answered Sophy. * a 

" Are you acquainted with Mr. Probate ?" inquired I. 

'* Probate % yes, to be sure I am," said Jackson ; ^' an ex- 
cellent fellow ; he's my particular friend." 

" Oh, that horrid bore !" exclaimed the daughter ; " why 
he's absolutely proverbial ! I see now — Sir Matthew has 
furnished the key ; you have been bitten by Mr. Probate ; 
Oh pray cut that hoifrid old man ; I ask it as a particular 
favour." 

«« Cut Mr. Probate ! cut John Probate ?" cried the fother ; 
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" my dear, yon must not let your tongne run on so ; I wouldn't 
for the world that any of my family was known to ridicule or 
speak slightly of Mr. Probate, a county member, and a man 
nearly connected with Government, and of great weight in the 
country." 

»' La, papa, what hann to say that he's a bore ? why every 
body says so." 

**That may be, Sophy, my girl, but you should not say so ; 
consider how /am situated." And Mr. Jackson looked very 
significantly at his daughter, who took the hint, and said no 
more on the subject. 

".How extremely beautiful this place has become since 1 
saw it last," said my uncle, walking to the window. 

" Why, yes. Sir, I've laid out a great deal of money upon 
it," answered Mr. Jackson. 

"But I don't recollect that picturesque tuin on the hill 
yonder, when I was in this part of the country before," pro- 
ceeded Colonel Sydenham. 

" I'm glad you admire that," said Miss Jackson, " for that 
is my idea ; it is an artificial ruin." 

"Indeed ! upon my -honour, a happy thought! how much 
it adds to the effect of the landscape !" 

" It looks quite natural," said Mr. Jackson; "and so it 
ought, for it cost me a deal of money; but ladies will have 
their whims, you know, and it's a pretty thing, certainly." 

" Oh, it is exquisite !" cried my uncle. " Matthew, what 
say you to something of the kind at Sydenham?" 

*>' I should very likely be tempted to a plagiarism of Miss 
Jackson's idea," replied I, "but I fear the country about my 
house is too flat to admit of such an improvement." 

A proposal to walk round the grounds \^as then made ; — 
Miss Jackson and my uncle being behind, while I walked 
forward with the father. We were pressied to stay to dinner, 
biit we persisted in dfllclining, although Mr. Jackson hinted 
that his ordinary domestic arrangements were such as to pre- 
clude any embarrasiment from the unexpected intrusion of 
strangers. My uncle,' indeed, seemed rather disposed to 
accept the invitation, but I could not make up my mii^d to 
such an infliction. As we rode home, my uncle expressed 
his satisfaction at the favourable impression which he was 
conscious of having made upon the youn^ lady, and his inten- 
tion of proceeding vigorously in the busmess. We amused 
ourselves, however, with taking the good people of "Elm wood 
to pieces, and especially enjoyed a hearty laugh at the artifi- 
cial ruin. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Mt uncle, although he did not choose to acknowledge them, 
was evidently not without doubts with respect to his recep- 
tion in the country, which were not removed until Lord Da- 
ventry had teturned his visit. Being recognized at Betchingley, 
he did not hesitate to leave his cards all round the neighbour- 
hood, and he generally received a very flattering welcome. 
The ugly affair, indeed, which had induced him to withdraw 
from England, was now of old date, and time is a softener 
of crimes as well of misfortunes; besides, although strong 
suspicions attached to him, thete appeared to be no positive 
proof of dishonourable conduct; so that they who could not 
think him a calumniated, were willing to suppose him a re- 
formed man; while others felt obliged to receive him, because 
he was sanctioned by me, and all allowed that he was ex- 
tremely agreeable and well-bred, which was greatly in his 
favour. 

The first joint invitation which we received was from the 
Jacksons, which I accepted, to oblige my uncle, who was 
bent upon the acquisition of the heiress of Elmwood. Nor 
was he daunted when I informed him that he had a formida- 
ble rival ; for it was reported, and very naturally believed, 
that the younglady had been marked ^t Betchinaley for Lord 
Richard Haviland, who, if he had not possessed what to her 
was of course the surpassing attraction, namely, rank, had 
the advantage of youth. In other respects, they were pretty 
much on a par, for they were both rou^s^ and men of fashion. 
My uncle asked me some questions concerning Lord Richard, 
and expressed satisfaction vj^hen he h#ard that his rival be- 
haved cavalierly toward Miss Jackson, treating her as a cfer- 
nier resort at his service, if ever he should find \i convenient 
to honour her with his name. Accordingly, when we din^d 
at Elmwood, and in every other stage of his suit. Colonel 
Sydenham's attentions to Miss Jackson were chivalrously 
respectful, while the^ partook largely of that softness, deli- 
cacy, and grace, which insinuate themselves into the very 
core of the female heart. There was rare policy, be it ob« 
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served, in adopting a manner which so strikingly contrasted 
with the nonchcdance of Lord Richard, who, if he had been 
moderately polite, would have engaged powerfully in his 
favour, vanity — that is, the love of rank and splendour, 
which must have been strongly influential in a person of Miss 
Jackson's character and education; but then, in the inner 
nature of women, (if J may so speak,) there is a deep-seated 
vanity, a feelin? analagous to that which in our sex is called 
pride, and which immediately concerns the person of ithe in- 
dividual : this Lord Richard had offended, and my nncle had 
fostered, and it asserted its supremacy by completely gaining 
the ascendency over the inferior passion. JBy vigorously 
following this line, therefore, in bis addresses to her, Colon^ 
Sydenham made rapid advances in the regards of Miss Jack- 
son, while the young nobleman sank almost into her con- 
tempt. 

Lord Daventry's visit to my nncle was soon followed by 
an invitaftion to dinner ; and when he went, the Marquess 
greeted him with a profusion of civil things. The reader is 
already slightly acquainted with this personage, and his cha- 
racter has no materials to enlarge upon. He was merely a 
courtier — a very urbane, polite, insincere old ffentleman. 

We found the house quite full of fashionables, politicians, 
and wits, with most of whom I was acquainted more or less. 
With the first-named class I was wholly disgusted; the 
second had no longer any attractions for me : of the last order 
I had a less intimate knowledge than I possessed of the other 
two ; but the little I had seen of it, did not prepossess me in 
its favour. I had a. deep veneration for intellectual superiority, 
which disposed me to treat persons of distinguished talents 
with a sincerity and deference, remarkably different from the 
cavalier and sneering manner which I wore to the world in 
general ; but indeed all the literary characters which I had 
met with in town, seemed to me to be animated with such a 
little tuft-hunting, jealous, affected Spirit, that I found the 
respectful feeling, wit^ which I ^ras prepared to regard them, 
entirely misplaced. 

Soon after I entered the room, one of these degraded men 
of genius, to whom I was slightly known, disengaged him- 
self from a stupid lord, with whom he had been holding the 
semblance of an animated and familiar conversation, and 
addressed me withjnuch cordiality. Mr. Gaitskell was in- 
deed a person of very remarkable genius, and was admired 
and respected by every body who knew him only through his 
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works. He was, I believe, of very hnmbld origin, and had 

Eassed the earlier years of his life in indigence and obscnritjr. 
tut when his merits became notorious, his ambition mani- 
fested itself — not in endeavours to reach a station among the 
immortal names which, though unknown at the Heralds' Col- . 
lege, are renowned through the civilized world — not to enjoy 
the society of the great, and the good, and the wise of his 
Contemporaries, among whom he would have been honourably 
welcomed-*but in an anxious desire and earnest endeavour 
to be admitted to familiarity with the titled and the fashionar 
ble! To accomplish this object, he condescended to the 
meanness of the lowest parasite, affected the man of the 
world, and having purchased a mud hut in some remote 
county, wrote himself in the Court tJuides, Robert Gaitskell, 

Esquire, of Charcombe, B shire. It is, perhaps, needless 

to add, that all this meanness and folly was thrown away ; 
his infatuation was discovered and despised by the most su* 
perficial ; and he was treated with levity by those who, com- 
pared to him in the qualities which alone are recognized by 
posterity, were not worthy to touch the hem of his garment. 
** Sydenham," cried this personage, with that premature 
and obtrusive familiarity, (for as I said before, I hardly knew 
him,) to which underbred people are so prone; "I'm de- 
lighted to see you ; had I known that you were at home, I 
should certainly have called ; I promised to give the Daven- 
try's a week, which, indeed, is already expired, but I find it 
so pleasant, that I'm thinking of getting rid of some of my 
other engagements and staying here." 

He then ran into a gabble upon the frivolous topics of the 
day ; expressed great concern on account of Lady Daventry's 
spaniel, which was very ill, and which he very much feared 
would not recover, although he and Lord Richard "had been 
in consultation to prescribe for it. He told me a sad story 
about a flte in the country, for which splendid preparations 
had been made, being obliged to be pot off in consequence o f 
the sudden death of the father of the lady, who was his par- 
ticjilar friend ; but whether the sorrow with which he desired 
me to sympathize was for the lost father or fSte, did not very 
clearly appear. He next introduced a more home subject, 
namely, myself and my adventures, and with smiling repro- 
bation alluded to Lady Oliphant's business, and called me a 
sad rake ; which he supposed, doubtless, the most gratifying 
compliment he could pay me, and one which would certainly 
have the effect of ingratiating him with me. I was not re« 
VOL. 1. 5 
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lieved from hint until the dinner-bell rang, when he darted 
off to present his arm to some lady. 

The dinner passed off heavily, Mr. Gaitskell keeping a curb 
upon his wit, test he should be considered as the professional 
talker, of which he had a horror ; his conversation therefore 
was addressed exclusively to his neighbour, a pretty woman, 
with whom he endeavoured to sustain a flirtation, but suc- 
ceeded with no good grace; for there is much tact required 
in flirting well, and an underbred m^ cannot possibly suc- 
ceed. Colonel Sydenham was decidedly the star, although 
there were some famous beaux present; but no man could 
eclipse him in high breeding, and few could compete with 
him in conversational talents. So admirable was my uncle's 
management, knowing how he was situated, that Lady Da^ 
ventry, who was a good woman, and had received him with 
marked coldness, made a point of observing to me after din- 
ner, what an acquisition Colonel Sydenham was to their 
circle; and expressing her hope that he intended making 
some stay in the country, and that they should see a good 
deal of him. The Jacksons were not of the party. ' By de- 
sire of my uncle I sounded Lord Richard Haviland on the 
subject of Miss Jackson, and he spoke of her in no very flatter- 
ing terms. These I reported to my uncle, who did not derive 
the satisfaction from them which might have^been expected ; 
and upon my making the remark, he said, that so far from 
considering Lord Richard's disrespectful mention of the girl 
a proof that he had no thoughts oi her, he regarded it rather 
as an evidence to the contrary, for it was a common practice 
of men when they contemplated matrimony to abuse the lady, 
especially if their choice was, in any respect, not one to be 
boasted of. However, he entertained a well-grounded confi. 
dence that .he should be the successful candidate for Elm- 
wood, and the reception which he had found at Betchingley, 
satisfied him that if he were ever established, he might cast 
his old bad character, and begin the world afresh with one 
entirely new. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The reader having seen me engaged in the greater politics, 
is now to behold me involved in the lesser politics which 
regard a country town ; though it must not be supposed that 
I entered into' these latter of my own accord, but was almost 
unavoidably dragged into them by my situation. 

A small town is proverbially the hot-bed of scandal and of 
all sorts of bad little passions, and the one in which I was 
interested was, perhaps, a remarkable illustration of the 
remark, for, independently of the jealousies, bickerings, and 
malignancies, of which it knew no respite, it was now 
agitated by a strife of that species which all politicians are 
agreed in denominating the worst — ^namely, the religious 
strife. 

The rector of Betchingley, and likewise of the parish in 
which my property was situated, was a brother of Lord 
Daventry's, the Honourable and Reverend Doctor Haviland. 
He was extremely unpopular in both cures, being regarded 
as an aristocratical divine, who had entered the sacred pro- 
fession solely for the sake of its loaves- and fishes. It was 
argued that his arrogant demeanour, his reluctance to come 
in contact with his humbler fellow- creatures, and conse- 
quently the delegation for the most part of his important duties 
to a hired curate, and the uncompromising pursuit of his 
own. amusements, were unbecoming the character of a Chris- 
tian minister. Accordingly ndany of the Doctor's flock seceded 
from him and betook, themselves to the guidance of the 
Reverend Joseph Lanky, a shepherd of the Dissefiting per- 
suasion, who had established himself in my parish, and was 
ever vigilant to entice and catch any stray sheep, which was 
hailed with peculiar welcome if they came from the fold of 
his dignified rival. 

Now Doctor Haviland viewed this Lanky with rage and 
8«orn, which feelings he usually expressed every Sunday in 
his place in church in the shape of severe allusions, sar- 
casms, and at length downright invectives, to all which the 
Methodist preacher retorted m the same strain, designating 
ihe minister of the Established Church a ** high priest ;" 
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and in proportion as his antagonist ^ew more acrimonion% 
'< a persecutor and railer,'' and ultimately " a hireling who 
was not the shepherd, and cared not for the sheep." This 
sacred strife was accompanied by vehement party spirit. 
The scoffers stood by, regarding it as rare fun, and the 
moderates, who were really interested in the prosperity of 
religion, were apprehensive lest it might not be advanced by 
the contest. But the reverend Doctor was not content with 
denunciations from the pulpit ; he intimated privately that 
any of his parishioners who absented themselves from 
attendance on the public service of the church would be 
marked and visited by his most severe displeasure. Nor 
was this an idle threat, for he actually succeeded in ruining 
two families, who, in obstinate defiance of his warning, per- 
sisted in attaching themselves to the dissenting congregation. 
But these vigorous measures were not attended with the 
beneficial effects contemplated ; for the Beast is sometimes 
so stubborn and wron^headed that it will be neither scourged 
nor coaxed into docility ; and so it was on the present occa* 
sion. Dr. Haviland, however, had a strength and decision 
of character which were not to be daunted by defeat, and he 
persevered in the system of rigour until the two villages were 
almost in a state of insurrection. 

One day, when they were at the highest point of excite 
ment, the wife of the man. Rock, who, the reader will recol- 
lect, belonged to the dissenting persuasion, and who was, 
moreover, a great ally of Mr. Lanky, came to me in great 
perturbation to entreat that I would interpose to protect her 
nusband from the vengeance of Dr. Haviland, who, in pur- 
suance of an intention which he had frequently expressed, 
and indeed already partly carried into execution, of ruining 
this poor man because he preferred the chapel to the church, 
had caused his goods to be distrained because he was not 
immediately prepared to pay his rent, which had never before 
been peremptorily demanded at the exact day that it was 
due. 

" Do, pray, speak for him !" implored the wife ; *' I hope 
you'll pardon my boldness and presumption. Sir Matthew, 
for you've always been a kind master to my poor husband ; 
and if it was known that your honour took up his cause, the 
Doctor wouldn't for shame persecute him so; he'll be the 
ruin of me and my poor children else." 

" But, my good woman," said I, " my interference would 
be considered impertinent, and would do no good, I assure 
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you : none but the law has a right to interpose between a 
landlord and his tenant." 

To this argument Mrs. Rock could make no reply, and was 
retiring reluctantly and tearfully, when my uncle whispered 
to me, '< Don't send her away ; she's a deiilish pretty wo- 
man, and if you don't care to take the opportunity of obliging 
her, pray give it to me." 

" Y ou are welcome to it," I answered. 

" My good woman," said Colonel Sydenham, in a voice 
of condolence and consideration, <*you must be aware of the 
difficulty and delicacy of complying with your request ; how- 
over, I'm sure I may answer jfor Sir Matthew as well as my- 
self, that if it is possible we will save your goods." 

"God bless you, Sir!" cried the grateful Mrs. Rock, 
" God in Heaven bless you ! if we was allowed but a week, 
or even a few days, we should be able to pay the money ; 
he'll never stop till he brings ruination upon us, if some 
great and good friend like your honours don't take our part." 

" But why do you lay the blame on Dr. Haviland, when 
neither he nor even Lord Daventry, in all probability, knows 
anything about it. It is his agent whom you must endeavour 
to propitiate." 

" On, no. Sir, the Doctor is at the bottom of \\ ; neither my 
Lord, though he was never a kind landlord, nor Mr. Purvis, 
would, of their own accord, be so hard upon a poor te'nant. 
Dr. Haviland is our enemy, we know that too well, because 
we worships God according to our conscience." 

" Well," said my uncle, " I've nothing to do with that ; 
but assure yourself that I shall use my best endeavour to 
secure you in the enjoyment of your religious opinions, with- 
out molestation or injury to your temporal interests." 

" I thank your honour humbly and heartily. Sir : you are a 
true Christian." 

My uncle could not suppress a smile at this compliment, 
and having repeated his assurances of protection, and the 
object of it her expressions of gratitude, she curtsied and 
withdrew. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Strong as was my uncle's principle never to omit an 
opportunity of obliging a pretty married woman, he preferred 
every mode of doing so before he had recourse to his purse* 
Unlike Trevelyan, who was at least as much actuated by 
vanity, as the flesh, in his pursuit of women, and who was 
never impeded by a pecuniary consideration in the attain- 
ment of a female object, my uncle, who addicted himself to 
the 6CX partly from temperament, and partly, I think, from 
an abstract love of vice, and whose passion for play was no- 
thing more than an adoption of the easiest means of obtaining 
money, was ever studious to combine economy with enjoy- 
ment, and therefore conducted his pleasures with such pru- 
dence, that thouffh one of the most successful of gallants, he. 
assured me that he had been, upon the whole, rather a gainer 
than a loser in pocket by his intrigues, and was only on one 
occasion brougnt into court, when a farmer recovered fifty 
pounds damages a^inst him for the seduction of his paltry 
daughter. This business my uncle could never speak of with 
patience, and frequently cursed it as the silliest, indeed the 
only ill-judged thing he had ever been guilty of; and excusa- 
ble only on account of his being young and raw at the time. 
When I proposed to him, therefore, as the shortest and easiest 
course wnich he could take to gratify Mrs. Rook, in whom he 
appeared to have conceived so much interest, the redemption 
of her goods which had been distrained, he declined the sug- 
gestion, observing, that he did not choose to risk the possi- 
bility of oflending any of the Daventry family, nor to depart 
from his principle of never making an outlay in any specula^ 
tion, until he saw what promises it afforded of success. Hia 
plan was to propitiate Dr. Haviland, but as he was too 
sliffhtly acquainted with the Doctor, he begged that I would 
call upon him for that purpose. With this request I com- 
plied, not indeed to farther my uncle's designs upon the wo- 
man, which were pretty obvious, but in pursuance of an 
intention which I had myself formed of relieving these poor 
people from persecution, even at the hazard of a breach with 
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the Havilands, and bein^ stigmatized by the Teverend mem- 
ber of that orthodox family as a partisan of Mr. Lanky. 

To the parsonage accordingly I proceeded forthwith. The 
Rector was at home, and receiyed me with that suavity of 
smile and address for which, and his elegant style of preach- 
ing, he was famed, even beyond the precincts of his parish ; 
for he had commenced his holy vocation as minister of a 
fashionable chapel in town, where ladies crowded to hear 
vice and frivolity denounced in harmonious language, and 
invariably came away enraptured with the beauty of his per- 
son and his sermon. So much, I have been told, was he the 
rage, that for a whole season, pews at the chapel were he 
performed, were as much begged and prayed for, and as diffi- 
cult to be had, as boxes at the Opera, when some illustrious 
figurante deigns to Qross the Channel for a few nights to 
drive the town distracted. 

Aflter afew preliminary civilities, I touched upon the object 
of my visit, indirectly of course, by alluding with regret to 
the late rapid growth of heresy in the parish. 

" Yes, my dear Sir Matthew," said the Doctor, " it is a 
nuisance which must be* abated, and though the principal 
agency in such a work necessarily devolves upon me, the co- 
operation of men like yourself is of the first importance, so 
that I trust you will not remain, as I fear you have hitherto 
been, a mere well-wisher. Indeed," he proceeded, << it is as 
much your interest as it can be mine to put down these people, 
for the Church cannot suffer without the other parts ; and I 
need not remind you that these dissenters in religion are 
naturally and inseparably connected with the radicals in 
politics, who are all either Methodists or Atheists, and would 
mstantly combine, if ever either (which God forbid !) should 
grow to a head." 

" Most true," answered I ; " and you may easily believe 
that I, who have been so intimately connected with the 
Whigs, can readily enter into the spirit of what you say." 

" I know it," returned the Rector with a smile ; " for there 
is no set of men who yield to your party in devotion to your 
order, although you endeavour to mask it under popular cant. 
I must confess, if it were possible or permissible to hate or 
jdespise anything, I should hate and despise your democratic 
aristocrats. You see," proceeded he smilingly, << I do justice 
to your understaiiding, Sydenham, when I speak in this way ; 
because we are now taUdng of the matter inter noe^ pubHe 
character laid aside, like rational men." 
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'< I thank you for doing so ; you may indeed talk to me on 
this subject without restraint, for I have done with politics 
for ever, and have ceased to take any interest in them." 

« Is there not a little pique expressed there ? you are a dis- 
appointed politician ; you have been jockeyed by the Whigsi 
and there^re independently of other considerations, womd 
make an excellent Tory : it is impossible but a man of your 
talents and station must have ambition. Why don't you join 
the ministry 1" 

" They neither want me, nor think about me ; they have 
plenty of men, and could not, if they would, offer me any- 
thing which it would be worth my while to accept. Besides 
I am not in Parliament, nor could I get a seat at present ; but, 
even supposing these obstacles did not exist, now could I 
join the ministry, hot from active opposition ? Conscience, 
my dear Doctor, conscience would not permit me." 

If the reader suspects from this speech of mine, that I was 
not so indifferent as I professed to be to politics, he is not 
mistaken. As I conceal no secret of my heart from him, I 
acknowledge that I did not abandon the House of Commons 
in disgust. The prominent station which I had occupied there, 
especially of late, and the high expectations which had been 
there expressed concerning me, had raised in my mind a de- 
gree of interest, which I did not believe myself capable of 
feeling; and to own the entire truth, my chief reason for se- 
ceding from Parliament, was the conviction that the strength 
of the Ministry, both in the House and the country, rendered 
it almost hopeless that the dehris of the Whig party, of which 
I was considered leader, could be made formidable, even 
could I rely on their unanimity and their allegiance to myself, 
both which I knew to be questionable. To be the leader of any 
party, however small in the House, provided it consisted of 
firm and able men, must have satisfied my ambition for the 
present ; but I did not choose to hazard the probabili^ of 
ridicule and defeat. 

Dr. Havilandlaughed at my last words as much as his ever 
watchful politeness would permit him. 

" Pardon me," said he, " but I could not help smiling, at 
your first stating all other obstacles, and then throwing in 
conscience as a make-weight. Not that I would make light 
of conscience in anything, God forbid! but really there ar^ 
so few situations in which a political conscience cannot be so 
easily satisfied without any moral compromise, that it is hardly 
worth while to name it. Ypu may took high hx for a pre- 
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cedent and autbority for what you do; your idol Mr. Fox, 
after repeatedly pouringr forUi every denunciation of ruin, 
indignation, and contempt, against Lord North, ended by 
voting at his side. Your case is not a tenth part so strong ; 
Lord Tewkesbury's government is founded on a union of 
parties ; it is committed neither to nor against any measure. 
You may be abused at first, to be sure, but not long ; and who 
cares for abuse now-a-days ? your only place is to support the 
Tewkesbury Ministry, which will last tor ever. It is the only 
road for your ambition, believe me : as for a seat, I'm pretty 
sure we could find you one without going far from home.'' 
This was said significantly. 

So! thought 1,1 see how the land lies. The character of 
the Haviland family was well known qs procurers, (the phrase 
is scarcely too strong,) for every Government, and I could 
clearly perceive that their object was twofold, to seduce me 
to the Minister, and by returning me for P— , to make me, 
as they had already made Jackson, ^a person of much less im- 
portance,) one of their dependants. Those of my readers who 
nave done me the honour to pay attention to my character, 
will easily judge what probability there was of my Lord 
Daventry's success in this two-edged stroke of policy. How- 
ever, as it suited my present purpose to propitiate the Doctor, 
I returned such an ambiguous answer as would enable him 
to give an encouraging report to his principal, and then led 
the conversation back to parochial concerns, and Rock's busi- 
ness in particular. 

When I mentioned the name of this humble individual 
whom he had condescended to distinguish by his especial 
vengeance, the countenance of the pastor suddenly darkened, 
but was almost immediately lighted up again by that peculiarly 
urbane expression which usually sat upon his features, and 
called by his family a "sweet smile ;" excepting Admiral 
Haviland (the only honest man by the way, who ever bore 
the name,) who more bluntly, but in my opinion not less 
happily designated it, " his brother's d— d sweet smile." 

" Oh, they are a bad set, those Rocks ; you don't know 
them as well as, I'm sorry to say, I do ; and I assure you 
there are not worse people in the parish, and that is saying 
a great deal, God krows. They are quite incorrigible, and 
if I could get rid of them, we should go on much better." 

" In what respect are they so flagitious, may I ask 1" 

" In what respect V* echoed the Rector ; " don't you know 
they are the greatest abett-ors and advocates of that vagabond 
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Lanky 1 and I firmly believe, have been the ringleaders in 
all the rebellion and ingratitude which I have met with.'* 

" But would it not have been better to remonstrate with 
these people, before you adopted severe measures V 

" Remonstrate, my dear Sir ! so I did remonstrate, over 
and over again ; I told them that if they persisted in such con- 
duct they would incur my heaviest displeasure, and not only 
mine, but that of a far superior Being, who had repeatedly 
inculcated obedience to their spiritual directors, and all to no 
purpose ; they would go on, and have corrupted half the parish 
by their evil example, although I have done all that man 
could do to stop the contagion." 

" You don't understand me, I think : I meant to observe 
— ^pardon me if I am impertinent — that there was possibly a 
doubt, whether it might not have been more politic to have 
taken a less high tone at first, and to have previously tried 
the effect of expostulation, persuasion, and even entreaty." 

" My dear Sydenham ! I'm surprised to hear you talk in 
such a manner : don't you see the absurdity of such a course ? 
Do you suppose that the voice of authority would have been 
regarded after I had used entreaty and failed % It would have 
been a compromise of the sacred character, which I should 
have no right to make ; the province of a pastor is to com- 
mand, the duty of his flock is to obey." 
• This was spoken with an air of dignity which was meant 
to silence argument. 

He then dilated upon his annoyances and vexations, and 
his unenviable situation, with a repetition of which complaints 
I need not trouble the reader. Sufl5ce it to say, that having 
heard them for sometimfe with patience, and an appearance 
of strong sympathy, I ventured to take advantage of his com- 
placence to speak in favour of the Rocks. At first he was 
surprised that I should feel an interest in such reprobates^ 
and was disposed to take it ill that I should address him in 
their behalf; he even affected ignorance of the last severity 
which had been inflicted upon them ; but after a pause, dur- 
ing which he recollected that it was perhaps inexpedient to 
disoblige me, he put on an air of magnanimity, declared that 
all was forgiven, promised to plead their cause with his 
brother, signifying at the same time that he considered me re- 
sponsible for the future good behaviour of my proteg€8^ 
Having thus succeeded in the object of my visit, I wished 
the Doctor good morning, and we parted highly satisfied with 
each other. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Amono the nuisances of which Dr. Haviland bitterly com- 
plained to me, was one of sufficient importance to demand a 
separate chapter in my book. As if the trespass of Lanky 
were not a sufficient affliction to the poor rector, he was lately 
tormented with the presence of a second poacher on his own 
ground, in the more unusual, and therefore more dangerous 
form of a female. This was a lady of the name of Chilton, 
who, it appeared, having lived in seclusion from the world, 
had by constant religious study and devotional contemplation, 
about the fiftieth year of her age, wrought herself up to the 
notion that the end of all things was at hand, and that she 
was delegated by the Most High to announce that fact to the 
world. Accordingly she put forth two thick volumes, in 
which she proved, by admirable reasoning from the Revela^ 
tions and the signs of the times, that the battle of Armaged- 
don was about to happen, and consequently exhorting man- 
kind to abandon all earthly cares, and to look sharp and 
repent of their sins, for they had no time to lose. Her volumes, 
however, did not take; for a year after this great news was 
published, thinga went on as usual, and the infatuated public 
contijiued to eat, drink, and be merry, just as if no millen- 
nium was at hand. Whereupon, shocked, I suppose, at the 
obduracy of the world, Mrs. Chilton determined to try her 
hand in a more limited sphere, and to afiford tlie natives of 

P the benefit of that start in the race for salvation, which 

the blindness of the many had neglected. Accordingly, the 
good lady took up her abode in the neighbourhood, and 
having hired a commodious cow-house in the town, she com- 
menced operations, by giving notice that all persons who 
were desirous of hearing a true exposition of Holy Writ and 
the great secret^ were to repair to the said cow-house on cer- 
tain evenings in every week. 

In every place where human bein^ are assembled together, 
there is always a fair proportion of hiypocrites and well-in- 
tentioned, wrong-headed people; therefore Mrs. Chilton's 
cow-house was very soon crammed. Prompted by my pas- 
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sion for seeing eTemhing, I went there one evening, and 
really I was surprised to hear an old gent^woman pour forth 
grammatical sentences with such fluenc j. Bat the lectore or 
sermon was sad tatterdemalion stuff — a rigrmarole of absnrd 
applicaiioos of Scripture prophecies, entEusiastlc exhorta- 
tions, incoherent denunciations, interspersed with texts, 
which she had always ready to piece out a sentence, or stop 
up a ?dp in her argument. 

Indeed, if I had been a profligate, who is happy to find 
sport in anything, or a professed scoffer, who especiallT de- 
lights in finding it in sacred matters, I might have been 
highly entertained ; but being neither of these (whatever the 
careless or prejudiced reader of my book may say or think to 
the contrary.) I was pained at seeing religion made ridicn- 
lous, and perverted notions of it imparted to persons who 
meant well. 

Bu*^ her inspired exertions, as they were termed bj the 
good lady^s disciples, were not confined to preaching; she 
sought likewise to establish her doctrines more finmy, bj 
educating therein the rising generation within her inflaence. 
For this purpose, on the ofE'-days, when there was no preacb- 
ing, she converted her cow-house into a female school, jadg- 
inor shrewdly enough, that if the women were secured, there 
need be do tear of the other sex. Our ignorant and preju- 
dieed foretathers thou^t that the commonalty would best 
pertbrm the duties of the station in which Providence had 
been pleased to place them, by receiving only a degree of 
e^luoaiion proportionate to their "homely lot : but Mrs. Chil- 
ton, more generous and enlightened, was of opinion that it 
wa:> a good and o^lorious thing to impart a high degree of 
mental cultivation to that humble class which gain their live- 
lihood by the sweat of the brow. Accordingly, the walls of 
the cow-house were hung round with maps, and slates, and 
emblems of curious n^dlework, but scrubbing-brushes, 
brooms, and such like implements of homely industry, were 
banished tar from this seminarv for the education of refined 
chambermaids and elegant scullions. I once attended an ex- 
amination of tbese damsels, upon which occasion Mrs. Chil- 
ton put them through their manoeuvres. The business com- 
meuced with a psalm, which was howled out, by the whole 
school, in horrid harmony, by way of prologue to the per- 
formances. The several classes were then c^ed up succes- 
sively. The Bible-class led the van, and at the word of 
couuuand, let fly volleys of texts. The geographical class 
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came next, and these displayed an acquaintance with the re- 
lations of countries, the Jeading events of their ancient and 
modem history, the names of their tyrants, heroes, and states- 
men, which put my poor learning to the blush. The arith- 
metical class followed, and their proficiency in algebra miffht 
have confounded a Chancellor of the Exchequer. This de- 
partment was composed of strapping wenches, who ran from 
fifteen to twenty. After they had concluded their lessons, I 
was to ask them a few miscellaneous questions, at which 
they were embarrassed, and at length one of the damsels in- 
formed me with a simper, " Oh, Sir, we only goes straight 
forrards." Whereupon, a sharp little girl, lower down in the 
class, instantly corrected her bad grammar, and according to 
the usage of schools, moved above her. To this the superior 
lady objected, on the ground that they were not performing a 
regular task; but the other pressed her claim, and some 
strong language passed in an under tone between them, when 
Mrs. Chilton interposing, decided in favour of the junior, 
ivho, with an exulting countenance, moved up to the place 
which the disgraced senior reluctantly and frowningly yielded. 
To this little incident, Mrs. Chilton, in a whisper pointed 
my attention, begging me to remark the noble spirit of emu- 
lation which was at work among her pupils. 

An exhibition of the younger part of the school ensued, 
and these, whose tender years did not yet admit the higher 
branches of knowledge, were exercised in divinity, moral 
philosophy, poetry, &c. Some of this less practised class 
would occasionally be at fault, when Mrs. Chilton would 
bring them to their recollection by signals, remonstrances, 
and threats, which (pardon the comparison) forcibly reminded 
me of ragamuffins whom I have seen with dancing dogs. 

After the performances were ended, I took the freedom of 
putting it to Mrs. Chilton, whether it was worth while to 
spend her precious time and that of her pupils in giving them 
those parts of education which relate to worldly affairs, seeing 
that the millennium was so near ; which objection she an- 
swered with a text. I then entered into conversation with 
her upon her doctrines in general, and proposed doubts and 
questions touching several points ; to all which she replied 
in general terms, but more frequently in passages from Scrip- 
ture. In fact, it was evident that the good lady, like her 
pupils, could say her task only her own way, and that argu- 
ment was an exercise to which she was unaccustomed, and. 
usually pu^ her out. Indeed she always professed the highest 
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contempt for human reasoning, and when I would cite any 
reverend divines or other learned authorities in opposition to 
her tenets, she would triumphantly answer, '< They were but 
men!" 

Some of the effects of the doctrines and the system of edu- 
cation enforced by this well-meaning lady may, perhaps, be 
seen hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A DAY or two after the conversation which I have detailed 
between myself and Dr. Haviland, I received a very graceful 
note from Lady Daventry, inviting me to come and stay a few 
days at Betchingley. This last step set my conjectures at 
work, for as that family were actuated by interested motives 
in everything which they did, both in public and private life, 
I knew that they must have some object in view by paying 
mp such extraordinary attention, which indeed had latterly 
grown to a degree of etupressement. This object I was not 
long in discovering. Lord Daventi^'s design of gaining me 
oyer to the support of his friend the minister, (for every mi- 
nister was his friend,) and of inducing me to become his 
nominee in Parliament, has been already intimated— but what 
I mean is, that I began to suspect them of endeavouring to 
kill two birds with one stone, as the phrase is, and to cement 
my purposed political coalition with them by a connection of 
a still more intimate nature. I fear the reader will think me 
incorrigible— but Lady Daventry had daughters. She had 
two daughters, of whose characters I have nothing severe to 
say, for they were both women of Pope's description. The 
eldest. Lady Elizabeth, had been a splendid beauty, but, 
puffed up with flattery, she had, at her setting out, been so 
indiscreet as to declare that she would never marry under a 
certain standard. She had of course plenty of Sheridan's 
d— d good-natured friends to give the saying publicity. In 
consequence the beaux were piqued, and season after season 
passed, yet the peerless Lady Elizabeth Haviland received 
no offer which she could think of accepting. She was now 
past thirty, and had dignified her abandonment of the market 
by adopting a close cap, and taking to piety. Lady Charlotte, 
the second sister, had passed her premiere Jeunesse before she 
was brought out; the Marchioness being one of those mothers 
whose principle it is never to bring the juniors on until the 
elder sister has been grot off. She had now been out two 
seasons, yet no proposal had been made, which misfortune I 
am told she attributed entirely to her mother and sister, the 
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former as keeping her back so long, and the latter as the 
cause of her being kept back ; for which reason she despised 
the former and hated the latter, but with a quiet hatred and 
contempt, for she knew that it would be bad policy to betray 
feelings which were neither popular nor becoming. In ap- 
pearance she was a Madonna-like young lady, and was 
usually designated as " that sweet girl, Charlotte Haviland." 
Certain indications, which hardly admit of description, but 
are easily understood by a practised man, led me to suspect 
that an idea existed at Betchingley of attracting my attention 
to the fair Charlotte, who smiled bewitchingly whenever I 
approached, and listened with flattering interest whenever 
I addressed her. But, though pretty well convinced that I 
should not be an unsuccessful suitor, were I to try my fortune 
in that quarter, all the care of the young lady could not con- 
ceal from my penetrating eye, that though her hand might be 
readily yielded, it could not be accompanied by her heart, for 
that article, however minute an atom of her composition it 
might be, was already given to another. This other was her 
cousin, a pennyless young Guardsman who was staying in 
the house. — And here, as I am persuaded that my memoirs 
will be read with avidity by all manimas, I will take the 
liberty of warning them a^inst an error into which I have 
seen the wisest of them fall, namely, that of relying too se- 
curely that education and training can so utterly eradicate all 
the natural affections from the breasts of theiroffspring, as to 
render it an impossibility that Nature should ever so far re- 
gain her authority, as to induce a daughter to resist or elude 
the parental dictates. Not that I mean to insinuate that Lady 
Charlotte Haviland would have hesitated to accept any gen- 
tleman her dear mamma pleased, for she was extremely well 
brought up ; but there are young ladies of stronger passions 
and weaker reason who, in her situation, would have per- 
sisted in preferring the object of their affections to every at- 
traction of rank and wealth which might unite in another 
suitor. For this reason, I would caution ^ood mothers against 
allowing their children to be constantly m the way of accom- 
plished and needy cousins, since that practice is so frequently 
productive of mesalliances^ by which brilliant hopes and pros- 
pects are utterly destroyed. Now here at Betchingley you 
found an agreeable cousin, who was allowed to run loose 
about the house like a domestic animal. The Marchioness 
employed him to place her stool, to fetch and carry her work- 
table and books ; the old lord would call ** Ned, my boy," to 
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be his amanuensis when his secretary was out of the way ; 
and the sons took his opinion upon their horses and dogs. 
If you had hinted to Lady Daventry to keep an eye upon the 
young Guardsman with her daughters, she would say, " What, 
Edward Cookson? absurd!" the Marquis would cry, 
"pooh!" and the young men would lau^ in your face. 
Yet, notwithstanding, that circumstance sdone would have 
deterred me, had I felt every disposition to marry the fair 
Charlotte ; for I had no idea of becoming a lady*s screen, 
which situation I have known some of my more obliging and 
less squeamish acquaintances to accept. 

To Lady Daventry's invitation, therefore, I returned an 
answer in the affirmative, thinking that I might amuse myself 
there well enough for a few days. My uncle, who was in- 
cluded in the invitation, sent an excuse "having," as he 
phrased it, " oliier fish to fry." In fact he preferred going to 
£lmwood, where he had promised a visit for some time. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

No change of importance had taken place in the Betching- 
ley party since my last risit. Mr. Gaitskell was still there, 
the happiest of men, for he was among the titled and the 
fashionable ; better contented to be treated with contempt and 
ridicule by them, than to be the object of respect and aamira- 
tion in society of inferior rank. The only person in the house 
from whom he did not experience insulting- attentions, was 
Lady Margaret Haviland, a sister of Lord Uaventry's. But 
this may be easily accounted for, since the good lady was not 
exempt from the neglect which usually attends the venerable 
virgins of a family, whom nobody ever dreams of noticing, 
except en passant, and Mr. Gaitskell was the only person who 
formed an exception to this practice. Not only did he fre- 
quently address his conversation to her, but laid himself out 
to please in a manner which I never saw used, unless by an 
interested person, or a gentleman of the' Paulet— that is, of 
the highest — calibre. Mr. Gaitskell certainly did not belong 
to the latter class, and whether the former description may 
be applied to him, the reader, if he be not extraordinarily dull, 
may surmise, when I remind him that the object of our 
author's regards, though deficient in personal attractions, pos- 
sessed a tide and (it was said) thirty thousand pounds. 

It will not perhaps be necessary to mention that I was con- 
sidered an acquisition by all parties in the house, for though 
it was noted tor being always filled with fine people, a person 
of my character is pretty sure of ranking high among the 
highest in town. Besides my first season, my intimacy with 
Beaumont, my having the entree at Mrs. Majendie's, were 
not forgotten ; and my seclusion from the beau monde the 
ensuing year, so far from diminishing my reputation, had 
added to it, inasmuch as my achievements in the political 
world had given me a new distinction, and proved that my 
abilities were as substantial as specious. Upon the whole I 
do not hesitate to say, that at this time I was regarded as one 
of the finest men in England. By the politicians I was as 
highly esteemed, for among them it was unanimously agreed 
that I stood foremost among the rising youth. And even the 
professional wits, as I did not write, looked upon me with a 
kindly eye, as an amateur and favourer of their craft. Sur- 
rounded, therefore, by flatterers, and an object of attention by 
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sJl, the head of a vain man would have been turned ; but I 
had loo much coolness and knowledge of the world not to 
perceive how much I was indebted to my accidental worldly 
advantages, for the praise and admiration which I received, and 
how small a share of personal merit would afford an apology 
for the extravagant eulogies of interested parasites. I knew, 
however, perfectly well the extent of my capabilities ; and 
even had I been less capable of appreciating them, I should 
have been helped to the knowledge of them more by the vainly, 
concealed hatred and envy of my aspiring contemporaries in 
the House of Commons, even than by the compliments of the 
older members. The former certainly sprang from a sincere 
and involuntary conviction of my superiority, while the other 
might have been suggested in some measure by motives less 
pure. 

The morning aft«r my arrival, strolling about in search of 
amusement, I entered the music-room, where several ladies 
were grouped around a harp, talking over the beaux in the 
house, as I suppose, for the conversation suddenly stopped, 
and there was a slight laugh when I made my appearance, 
which led me farther to suspect that my humble self was at 
the moment under discussion. 

'* Talk of a certain pers^on, and he appears," said I ; "con- 
fess that you were pulling me to pieces, and that I am come 
only just in time to save myself 1" 

" Confess that you are the vainest roan in the world," 
answered Lady Elizabeth Haviland, who with iier mob-cap 
and her piety, associated a certain talent for repartee, which 
entitled her to pass for a belle esprit '^ I never knew one of 
those lofty gentlemen, who hold all the world in supreme 
contempt, who was not the most dependent upon its 
opinion." 

" Well, if it ffives you any pleasure," said Lady Charlotte, 
*'I will admit uiat^you were just then the subject of conver- 
sation, but what we were saying of you I leave it to your in- 
genuity to gue^." 

" How is that possible, when the subject is so fertile, and 
especially when treated by ks belles dames .?" 

After a general exclamation at my vanity, Lady Elizabeth 
resumed. 

" Well, you pets of the exclusives are privileged persons, 
and it is lost time and labour to war against your self-conceit. 
So as Charlotte has gratified you by acknowledging that you 
were the topic of our discourse, I feel bound to exonerate 
myself and every body else present, by saying that it was 
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she whp introduced such a triflingr topic, and who was at 
that moment in the act of wondering what would become of 
you next season." 

•' Oh Lizzy !" cried Lady Chariotte, blushing and looking 
confused, or rather affecting both. 

'^ I am delighted to find that my fate is a matter of so 
much interest to Lady Charlotte ; but I fear I cannot satisfy 
her curiosity, unless, indeed, she will take compassion upon 
me, and decide it hersef." 

This answer called up a real blush on the young lady's 
cheek, and caused real confusion. 

"That is strong language," said Lady Elizabeth; "it 
would be a proposal in Ireland, and downright matrimony in 
Scotland, but T hardly know what it is here; perhaps you 
can give us the interpretation. Lady Cawthorne ?" 

This was addressed to an old lady who was famous for 
match-making, having married off" three daughters and two 
nieces, neither of whom had attractions at all commensurate 
to the conquests which, under her generalship, they had 
achieved. Lady Cawthorne perceived the sarcasm, and as 
she did not want for malice, retorted still more spitefully,— 

" I'm afraid it amounts to no more than an empty compli« 
ment ; you may be sure Sir Matthew knew the value of it 
before he gave it utterance." 

" But it's a shame to analyze those pretty things, is it not. 
Sir Matthew ?" resumed Lady Elizabeth ; " as my brothers 
say, ' you should never look a gift horse in the mouth.' " 

Lady Charlotte could have cried from spite and shame, 
and Lady Elizabeth could scarcely conceal her exultation at 
having succeeded in mortifying her younger and now more 
attractive sister ; Lady Charlotte, however, always abstained 
from entering into a sparring match with her elder sister ; 
first, because she had prudence enough to know that it had 
an unbecoming effect ; and secondly, because she was pretty 
sure of coming off" only second best in such skirmishes. 

" But seriously," said Lady Charlotte, wha wished to pass 
it off'as a joke, and not to observe the sarcasms which she 
could not, if she dared return ; " I should like to know what 
you intend doing next ; for you have been a beau and politi- 
cian, and are now supposed to have retired from public life." 

" Alas for us poor maidens," answered her sister, ** Vm 
afraid the dernier resort, matrimony, is still far distant; he 
has still many resources : he has not yet been either traveUer 
or hermit, for instance." 
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"A hermit!" cried Lady Charlotte: "Good gracious! I 
can't conceive him turning hermit, at all events." 

" I don't mean, my dear, a man who wears a long beard, 
and lives in a cave upon herbs and spring water ; but an ele- 
gant hermit, living at home among his books, and enjoying 
philosophical conversation with a few select friends." 

" Besides, you know Sir Matthew is a woman-hater," said 
a pert Miss ; " and I'm sure would rather die of ennui than 
enter into the blessed state of matrimony." 

" Pardon me," answered I; "I regard matrimony as most 
people do Heaven, a destiny the most desirable of all, but 
the enjoyment of which is sedulously postponed to the latest 
possible period." 

" Oh, for shame!" cried Lady Elizabeth ; " I hardly know 
which you are, more impious or ungallant." 

" How hard it is," I rejoined, " that I should be abused 
and disliked because I am a plain-spoken man, whose only 
crime is being candid when he should be complimentary. 
But the hypocrite is the only popular character in this world, 
in which sincerity is considered rudeness, and truth imperti- 
nence. I have always thought that the falsest and silliest 
proverb I ever heard, which sets forth honesty as the best 
policy ; for as sure as it is the best morality, so certainly is 
It the worst possible policy." 

" Well," observed the aforesaid pert Miss, " of the two, I 
think 1 should prefer polite hypocrisy to bearish sincerity." 

" I'm not surprised at that, my dear Georgiana," said Lady 
Elizabeth, laughing; "for you may have better hopes of 
hearing agreeable things from the former than from the 
latter." 

"I declare, Lady Elizabeth," retorted the Miss, rather 
nettled, " 1 believe you intend to rival Sir Matthew himself 
in saying severe things." 

"Not at all," answered the belle esprit; "but I see that I 
must beware of becoming an illustration of Sir Matthew's 
maxim, that truth-telling is the worst policy." 

" What do you say to that doctrine, Mr. Gaitskell 1" in- 
quired one of the young ladies of that gentleman, who, at 
the moment, entered the room with a flippant movement, 
composed of a slide and a hop, which, I suppose, was meant 
to be fashionable and easy. 

"Poets, you know," resumed Lady Elizabeth, "are pro- 
fessionally opposed to truth, therefore, Mr. Gaitskell must of 
course be an apostle of Sir Matthew's doctrine." 

" Your Ladyship does me too much honour in designating 
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me an apostle of that art, of which I have occasionally been 
only an humble amateur," answered the Poet, colouring with 
vexation at the ungrateful allusion to the shop — " but without 
acceding entirely to Sir Matthew Sydenham's position, I 
think it must be quite evident that truth is too heavy a metal 
for circulation in society without a considerable alloy of false- 
hood." 

"It certainly cannot be denied," — said Lady Elizabeth — 
who, be it remembered, had given up the world — a phrase 
which is often used by those whom the world has given up, 
and ^which always reminds me of the discreet dog, who, 
when he saw preparations on foot for kicking him down stairs, 
contemptuously walked out of the house: — "It certainly 
cannot be denied, that they who live in the world must be 
continually acting and speaking contrary to their feelings and 
opinions." 

♦* Surely they are the exceptions?" said I; "for the ma- 
jority, I fancy, of the persons who compose what you call 
the world, are exempt from the pain of having feelings to be 
thwarted, or opinions to contradict." 

" If the world is to be judged by Lady Elizabeth Haviland 
and Sir Matthew Sydenham, said Mr. Gaitskell, " I tremble 
for its doom, poor culprit!" 

»• Well," said Lady Elizabeth, "we have no wish to con- 
demn it unheard, and as it can have no abler or more devoted 
advocate than Mr. Gaitskell, suppose he pleads in its de- 
fence?" 

" It is hard," answered the poet, who, though dreadinff 
anything like being professionally entertaining, never avoided 
an opportunity of displaying his talents, when he could do 
so like a man of the world ; " it is a difficult task to under^ 
take before such ingenious, and, permit me to add, prejudiced 
judgjes." 

"The balance is more than even the other side," returned 
Lady Elizabeth ; " if you have prejudiced judges, you ad- 
dress a jury still more committed to the opposite way of 
thinking; so begin." 

" What's ffoing to be done?" incjuired one of two or three 
gentlemen wno just now strangled mto the room. 

"Oh, so delightful!" cried Lady Charlotte; "Mr. Gait- 
skell is going to make a speech in reply to Lizzy and Sir 
Matthew, who have been abusing us with impunity all the 
morning." 

" Capital !" cried the beaux, as they dropped into seats to 
listen to the fun. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



«' The world," said the Poet, " has always appeared to 
me a most ill-used and long-suffering being. It is represented 
as a monster of vice and folly. Not a crime or absurtity 
can be committed, but it must be abused and ridiculed as the 
author. Not a reprobate, genteel or vulgar, can take the road 
to ruin, but the world must be execrated as his seducer. It 
is belaboured weekly by the parsons, daily by the press in 
©very shape, from the sermon to the play, and hourly by in- 
dividuals of all sorts and sizes; nay, even many of its own 
members, who either live on its bounty, or share in its plea- 
sures, will sneer at it to its very face. Does the world ever 
retaliate, or even murmur under this load of calumny T Does 
it ever protest against the hardship of being made responsible 
for the iniquities and absurdities of those who are predesti- 
nated fools and scoundrels ? or of having the abuse of the 
advantages and pleasures which it offers, described as its real 
characteristics? Does it ever insinuate that all the slander 
with which it is overwhelmed, proceeds either from the ma- 
lice and spleen of those who have been disappointed in their 
speculations upon its good nature and patronage, or from 
knaves and imbeciles, who are glad to father their villanies 
and weaknesses upon it? Does it ever complain of the 
gross injustice and bitter spirit of persecution with which all 
Its foibles are searched out, dragged to light, and made the 
theme of every species of invective, reproach and scorn, 
while a thick veil is kept carefully drawn over its virtues ? 
Does it ever vaunt of the admirable policy by which it pre- 
serves the honour of both sexes — making the slightest stain 
upon the reputation of the one an indelible blot, and the 
smallest breach of truth, honesty, or courage, irreparable in 
the other? Does it remind its detractors that it gives every 
facility to improvement, submits patiently to chastisement, 
whether it be the terrible scourge of genius, or the feeble 
stroke of a puny whipster, and yields a ready obedience to 
the deliberate voice of public opinion? In short, does it chal- 
lenge its opponents to mvestigate human nature, and to pro- 
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duce a schem.^ of society which shall secure to mankind a 
greater average of virtue, wisdom, and happiness than it can 
afford 1 

" So much for the world ; which, though I admit, like 
everything human, it is not exempt from faults, is, I must 
maintain, upon the whole of an amiable character, and utterly 
undeserving of the indiscriminate abuse which is lavished 
upon it from every side." 

"Well," said Lady Elizabeth, "you have defended your 
friend and client with much ingenuity and skill ; but T dare 
say Sir Matthew is prepared to refute your sophistry." 
• " I can willingly and confidently leave the task to you," 
returned I, moving toward the door, for I had no idea of 
showing off for the amusement of all the idlers who, attracted 
by the conversation in the music-room, (it being a wet day,) 
had crowded round us. It might be ^ood enough work for 
Lady Elizabeth Haviland to bandy wit with Mr. Gaitskell, 
but It was scarcely worth my while to do so. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The few days for which I had engaged myself at Betch- 
ingley were now elapsed; but when I spoke of .departure, 
Lady Daventry would not hear of my running away, for the 
ensuing was the race-week, which I must stay at least. 
With this pressing request I could not reasonably refuse to 
comply, and, indeed, I was well enough amused to feel con- 
tent at remaining. On the first day of the races, when the 
Marchioness, after breakfast, was discussing and settling 
how their large party should be conveyed to the course, the 
arrangements were so contrived, that I found myself under 
the necessity of offering to drive Lady Charlotte thither, and 
accordingly, that young lady was billeted upon me — not 
indeed without a struggle ; for a pretty little intriguing, mar- 
ried woman, who had lor some days past been attempting to 
establish a flirtation with me, evidently had a design upon 
the vacant seat in my phaeton, but she was out-manoeuvred 
by the more experienced Marchioness. 

A short time before the carriages were ready, I had retired 
into a little room adjoining a conservatory, to write a note. 
While I was thus employed, I heard two persons enter the 
conservatory, one of whom, a female, was speaking in a low 
but earnest tone. Although 1 could not distinguish wh»t 
she said, I of course felt myself bound to remove oeyond the 
reach of their conversation. But just as I was rising to act 
upon this honourable motive, I overheard my own name pro- 
nounced in the voice of Lady Charlotte Haviland. My 
curiosity was too much for rny honour, and I will confess 
that I was riveted to my chair, in which disgraceful situa- 
tion, I overheard the following dialogue. 

" Dearest Edward, how can you torment yourself and me 
by such doubts ? how can you suppose that I should think 
for a moment of that odious Sydenham ? How often have I 
told you that I never can love any man but you, and I'm sure, 
of all men, I hate him the most— I do indeed, upon my 
honour." 

"But," returned Mr, '"Cookson, for he was her com- 
panion, " if that is the case, I can't understand why yon pay 
him more attention than any other man in the house ; it is 
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observed, not only by me, but by several others ; and 1 have 
even beard it said, that yoa were in love with the infernal 
fellow." 

"In love! in love with Sydenham! And is it possible 
you could believe — — 1 

** Yes ;" interrupted the youth, as if a thought suddenly 
struck him ; "and no wonder, Charlotte ; didn't you promise 
a month since, to go to the races with me 1 and now, the 
moment this man asks yoa to accompany him, you forget 
your engagement to me, and accept his offer ; and I dare say, 
if he were to make a more serious offer to-morrow, you 
would give him the same answer." 

This was the crisis ; protestation, entreaty, and blandish- 
ment, had been used without effect ; the alternative now was, 
tears or indignation. She adopted the latter; prudently 
recollecting, perhaps, that it would be inexpedient to dim the 
lustre of her eyes on that day, when she required all their 
brightness. 

*' I could bear a great deal from you, Edward, but this is 
unbearable ; such language from one. who has recwved from 
me such proofs of affection, is not only insolent, but ungene- 
rous. But now. Sir, I have discovered how unworthily nay 
Affections are placed, and, however great the pang may be, 
I am determined to tear — " 

" For God's sake> my beloved girl, don't say so — ^my 
own love, listen to me, I have been too hasty — I did not 
mean — " 

"Oh!" cried Charlotte, with a voice faltering from the 
high tone of indignation, but still keeping on the dri/ side — 
" What a cruel, what an unmanly blow to reproach me with 
what I did, merely to blind mamma, and divert her suspi- 
cions from you." 

" I know it— I believe it, generous, noble girl ! Can you 
forgive me ? on my knees I ask pardon, and promise never 
again to give way to my jealous fears, although they spring 
from the devotedness of my love." 

Here, I suppose, the scene ended in an embrace, for listen- 
ing attentively, and hearing no more, I stole towMd the door, 
and saw the lovers leaving the conservatory, the gallant's 
arm round the lady's waist. - Having written my note, I 
returned to the drawing-room, where I found, among the 
muster, the fair Charlotte, with her countenance wreathed in 
its most bewitching smiles, and the ladies admiring the 
beauty of her dress. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



I HANDED the fair Charlotte into my carriage, and we drove 
away a little in advance of the rest of the party. Taking my 
cue from the scene of which I had just been an ear-witness, 
I gradually dropped the style of badinage, in which I had 
hitherto flirted with this pretty fool, ana glided into that 
gentle, subdued, confidential manner, which I take to be the 
last boundary where flirtation ceases, and business begins. 
Thereupon, I found the symptoms correspond exactly with 
those which my experience, corroborated by that of older 
practitioners, taught me, should be observable in such a situa- 
tion, for they belong to instinct rather than education. Lady 
Charlotte, with the utmost facility, fell into the same strain 
— adverted to the insufficiency of races and all worldly plear 
sures to constitute liappineas--^elicately insinuated that she 
was horself unhappy ; and though she did not speak of the 
"union of two hearts," "love m a desert," and suchlike, 
jei she contrived to leave me a pretty fair guess as to the 
cause of her uneasiness. Then took place the deeply inte- 
resting conjecture, " Can I be the blessed man ?" Where- 
upon the gentleman was to be afforded every reason for 
answering this (juestion in the affirmative, the lady taking 
care not to commit herself by any thing decisive^ and accord- 
ingly, she rigidly confined her external demonstrations, to 
sighs, long silences, depressed spirits, and similar demon- 
strations, which certainly could not be said to amount to an 
absolute avowal of attachment to the object to. whom they 
were addressed, and in whose society they were practised. 

It was the most delightful drive I had ever taken ; indeed, . 
I had rarely been more amused by anything in the whole 
course of my life. 

When we arrived on the course, I handed the triumphant 
Charlotte over to her mamma, who, with the other ladies, 
were already stationed on the stand. Some lively remarks 
were made upon our tardy appearance, but Lady Charlotte 
replied, with perfect unconsciousness, that I had driven slow- 
ly, and come by another road. The motiier and daughter ex- 
changed a single glance, charged, however, with meaning. 
Whether she found an opportunity of unburthening hers^f 
before Uiey returned home, hj communicating to her mamma 
the delightful news, that their endeavours had been crowned 
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with success, and that the Baronet had— »^/ but — ^proposed, 
I cannot say; but if not, I think the Marchioness must, from 
the elated spirits of her daughter, have inferred that the word 
had actually* passed. 

Mingling with the crowd, I'made my way to an unfrequented 
part of the course, where I might escape notice, and drawing 
out an opera-glass, set myself to observe what was going 
o» at the grand stand. Presently I saw Cookson enter the 
^lery and station himself by the side of his fair cousin; he 
seemed sedulously anxious to atone for the ungenerous suspi- 
cions, which he had expressed in the morning, and to assure 
her by his manner of his undiminished confidence and affection. 
After a short time he quitted the stand, and returned to the 
course; I advanced to meet him, and I remarked, with an in- 
ternal smile, that his manner, which used to be cold, repulsive, 
and rather surly, when addressing me, had now become frank, 
and even cordial. We entered into conversation about the 
sport, and he highly extolled my colt which was entered for 
the cup, and expressed his hope and belief that he would win. 
Nothing could be more conciliating than this, and in talking 
over several matters, the beauties present were naturaJly dis- 
cussed, and among these I assigned the proud preeminence 
to his fair cousin Charlotte, concerning whom I enlarged in 
terms of warm admiration. I soon worked the young gentle- 
man up to the desired mood. 

" She's a devilish nice girl, certainly," said he, with an 
affected air of indifference ; "but if you admire her so much, 
Sydenham, why don't you marry her? I suppose there's 
very little reason to doubt, that if you were to offer, she would 
be too happy, eh ?" 

" So I should conceive," I replied, with perfect coolness. 
Cookson's countenance could with difficulty subdue an ex- 
pression of rage and disgust at my assurance. 

" What, then," pursued he with a laugh, '* you have been 
trying the ground?" 

I regarded him with an exquisite smile of self-complacency? 
and said, " My dear fellow, I never tell tales out of school; 
but give me your opinion ; you have known her from a child, 
and have been as intimate with her as one of her own brothers ; 
now supposing — observe, I only, speak hypothetically — ^but 
supposing, of course, that my success was certain — that I had 
received from her every demonstration of affection short of 
absolute avowal of love— do you think Charlotte Havilandis 
the style of person to suit me— that she would make me 
completely happy % Now," I proceeded, laying my hand on 
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his shoulder, <'tell me, like a good fellow, candidly, and with- 
out partiality, what you think." 

This was spoken with the utmost coolness, while I saw 
from Cookson's face, which was no longer ahle entirely to 
master its emotions, that he was bursting with rage at my in- 
solence and nonchzdance, at the same time that my innuendoes 
had evidently re-awakened his jealous suspicions. 

" Because," resumed I, for my companion was too much 
astonished to answer immediately, " because I rather fancy 
that our pretty little friend is given to coquetry and flirtation ; 
what do you say ?" 

*' I believe you are right," answered he in a hurried tone, 
which plainly denoted his agitation — ** She certainly is an 
infernal flirt-l-d — ^n her !" 

** Well, it's a satisfaction to have one's opinion corrob ■ ■" 

« Exactly; — But tell me, Sydenham— did she ever make 
any decidedf advances towards you ?— did she ever show any 
symptoms which you'd call unequivocal ?" 

** Oh," answered I, " that is a question to which, under 
any circumstances, there is but one answer — of course notJ*^ 

"Nonsense," cried Cookson fretftiUy; "tell me— I only 
want to know for fun — what did she do or say ?" 

" Upon my honour I can't say anything more on the sub- 
ject — it is oat of the question." 

« By G — , Sir, I must and will know whether " 

" Hu— sh ! they'll overhear you : what the deuce are you 
getting into a passion about % I beg a thousand pardons if I've 
said anything to offend ; perhaps 1 ought to have recollected 
that I was speaking to the young ladjrs cousin-german ; but, 
though I certainly don't mean to dispute a man's exclusive 
right to damn his own relatives, I thought when you pro- 
nounced her in such strong language an arrant little flirt, I 
might venture to hint a concurrence/' 

" Oh, I was only joking," said Cookson, who had recollect- 
ed himself; "but the fact is you've been carrying the game 
very far with the girl — confess, is it not so, my fine fellow ?" 

" Certainly not to her cousin-german," answered I. " But 
come, I'll gratify your curiosity so far ; no soft confession has 
yet been made on her part, and no proposal on mine, which — 
the latter I mean — I can assure you never will. But there's 
the saddling bell, and I must go and see my.colt start." 

So saying I mounted my horse and galloped off with the 
throng to the other end of the field, leaving poor Cookson to 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of the pleasing reflections, which 
our conversation must have raised m his mind. 

7* 
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CHAPTER XX. 



My horse lost, and Lady Charlotte absolutely wept for 
his defeat. What pity that those precious tears were thrown 
away upou pne, who had not the soul of a sportsman ! for 
what man, in whom that noble spirit reined, would not have 
been vanquished by such a demonstration of sympathy and 
interest 1 I seemed, however, all gratitude and delight, and 
whispered in her ear that I would have sacrificed the Leger 
for one of those precious tears. At this strong compliment 
she raised her dewy eyes eloquently to mine, and sighed with 
such alarming significance, that I internally felicitated myself 
upon the protection of the thousands who were around us, for 
I saw from her manner, that if I had rashly used such an ex- 
pression, when no other human being was present, nothing 
could have saved me from a scene. I determined therefore, 
in future, to be more circumspect in my compliments. Even 
as it was I felt some apprehension lest my indiscretion should 
be taken advantage of, when we were driving home together ; 
on this account I kept my phaeton close with the other carri- 
ages of the Betthingley party when returning from the course, 
and our tete-d-tete being thereby continually interrupted, I 
reached home in safety. 

I believe I have intimated that Lady Elizabeth was not 
unaware of the plot which was laid for mejwith respect to her 
sister, though I should think it unlikely that she was admit- 
ted to her mother's confidence on the subject, there being little 
congeniality between the Marchioness and her eldest daughter, 
whose behaviour to the former was marked by that civil in- 
difterence which approaches to contempt, while Lady Daven- 
try was evidently cowed and kept at a distance by Lady 
Elizabeth's strength of character and superiority of under- 
standing. I have also remarked, that, partly from the ma- 
licious amusement which some persons of talent find in baf- 
fling the little schemes of their inferiors, and partly from the 
satisfaction which disappointed ambition generally derives 
from the frustration of others, Lady Elizabeth had manifested 
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a disposition, in the first instance, to counteract the views of 
her mother and sister with regard to me. Frequently would ^ 

she detach me from Lady Charlotte, and, by her engaging \ 

brilliancy and bitterness, keep me a whole evening at her side, i 

whereas I found it a matter of difficulty to sustain a half 
hour's flirtation with her more beautiful, but insipid sister. \ 

Let me not, however, for a moment be understood as insinu- 
ating that Lady Elizabeth had herself any design upon' me, , ^ 
for, though even in h6r most palmy days, I flatter myself she •. 
would not have treated me with contempt, and even now might 
think it worth her while to monopolize a person who, however 
deficient in merit, held, by the caprice of fashion, a vei^ pro- ' , 
minent rank among the Desirables, she had, I am convinced, 
long since abandoned all thoughts of matrimony. Her beauty, 
once so dazzling, was now destroyed by a heat in her face. 
She was no longer a girl, nor did she affect anything juvenile ; 
her dress was matronly, "and, as I have before mentioned, she 
had become serious. Her conversation with men was marked 
by perfect ease and freedom, which is one reason, by the by, 
why I always preferred the society of married women, and 
women as old, or even older than myself, to that of mere 
young ladies. \ 

With such views and motives, (of the probability of which 
the intelligent reader will be as competent to judge as my- 
self, if I* have succeeded in giving him a sufficiently accurate 
idea of the person,) Lady Elizabeth watched the progress of 
the affair up to the day of the races, on which eventful day 
it was judged that I had afforded the strongest grounds 'for * 

confidence in ultimate and speedy success. Whether her • 

mother or sister had in the triumph of their hearts incau- 
tiously communicated what had passed in the phaeton, I know v 
riot, but I do believe that on that day, Lady Elizabeth, for the 
first time, seriously apprehended what she had previously 
scarcely thought probable, namely, my being in earnest abont 
her sister. This I inferred from her taking occasion in con- i 
versation with me the same evening to advert to her sister in • 
terms which, though by no means disrespectful, were calcu- 
lated to convey a more unfavourable impression than openly 
expressed disparagement or contempt. I had been speaking 
of Lady Charlotte^s beauty and amiable manners with warm 
admiration, purposely to draw her out. 

" She is' just what you say," answered Lady Elizabeth; 
" I hardly know any girl who would be more ornamental to 
a rich man's house." 
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*« Ornamental !*' said I, in a tone of expostulation, ** is that 
all you can say for her 1" 

"What!" returned her sister laughingly; "would you 
have me puff her qualities like an auctioneer, or a Mrs. Met- 
calfe 1 X ou see what she is ; she is no deep or complicated 
study, but may be comprehended by the meanest capacity.'* 

" She is perhaps not a has bleu, nor a belle esprit, but— ** 

" She is not exactly an idiot," said Lady Elizabeth ; " no, 
certainly I never said so; however, numerous as her perfec- 
tions may be, I'm afraid she'll not suit you." 

" Really that is an honour — " 

•* To which you would never aspire : well, I firmly be- 
lieve you. But jesting apart, as we are upon the subject, I 
wish Charlotte was settled, for I fear otherwise that foolish 
flirtation will end in something seriously silly." 

" What flirtation do you mean?" 

" Oh, surely you must have seen it, even without feeling 
any great interest in the matter; I mean young Cookson, 
every body observes it." 

" Do you suppose they are attached to each other?" 

«' There can be no doubt of it ; it is very absurd ; he has 
nothing but his commission, and m^ mother vdll not be per- 
suaded that they regard each other in any other light than as 
brother and sister; my only hope is that Charlotte may have 
some good offer, which would be the only effectual cure for 
this nonsense." 

" Would she, think you, be so mercenary as to abandon 
love for the sake of money V 

" Why, I think Charlotte has sense enough to see that you 
may live on money without love, but not on love without 
money." 

" But how do you dispose of the blighted affections? are 
not they generally supposed to be fatal ?" 

" 1 see that you are ridiculing the idea, and perhaps you 
are right; is there not some old saying, 'Men have died, 
and women too, and worms have eaten them, but not from 
love?' But you must not entirely judge from appearances. 
You may frequently see girls with blighted affections as 
you call them, who laugh, and talk, and sing, and play, 
and even flirt with more ease and freedom perhaps than be- 
fore, and you never suspect that they are otherwise than 
happy ; but you do not observe the occasional sigh which 
escapes them, nor do you see them in solitude, when sad 
thoughts, perhaps, and bitter tears replace the gaiety and 
smiles which ar^ assumed for society." 
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Lady Elizabeth, as she spoke, was betrayed into an unu- 
sual earnestness, which led me to infer that she spoke feel- 
ingly, and indeed I had heard something about an unfortunate 
affaire which had happened to her in early life. I always 
respected anything like feeling, and was preparing to drop 
the levity of my tone and manner, when Lad^ Elizabeth, 
after remaining a few seconds in silent abstraction, returned 
to conversation upon some other topic, and was as brilliant 
and amusing as ever. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



The P races always ended with a ball, which being 
supported by the country people, was commonly a very gay 
scene: an annual jubilee looked forward to by the provin- 
cial fair with feelings of delight proportioned to the rarity of 
a pleasure, the mention of which rarely fails to make bright * 
eyes sparkle, and gentle bosoms throb. The young ladies at 
Betchm^ley, though not transported by the idea of a race- 
ball to me degree of the more rustic belles, were not alto- 
gether indifferent to it, if I might judge from the occasional 
apparition of a soubrette with a dazzling slip, or body, who 
flitted past me, in the galleries of the sleeping chambers, on 
the eventful day. Some very fine demoiselles, indeed, who 
thought it " correct" to turn up their noses at a country ball, 
affected to vote it a bore, and professed that they would not 
go but to oblige the Daventry's, which was highly amusing. 

The day foUowing, most of the party were to be dispersed, 
and 1 announced my intention of returning from the ball to 
my own house. Lord Daventry expressed his regret that he 
had not succeeded in persuading me to return immediately to 
public life, and with many obliging compliments hoped that 
my secession would be but temporary. The Marchioness, as 
far as she could, consistently with politeness, pressed me to 
remain, and would only let me away on condition that we 
were to be good neighbours. Lady Charlotte, who was pre- 
sent, said nothing, but eloquently seconded with her looks 
her mother's opposition to my departure; Lady Elizabeth, 
who I need haraly say declined going to the ball, wished me 
good-b'ye, and as I pressed her hand with sincerity — for I 
liked her conversation and was sorry to lose it — she whispered 
to nle with a significant look — 

" Let us always be good friends, whatever may happen ; 
for recollect that I have nothing to do with the politics, either 
state or domestic, of this house ;" I answered with a smile, 
and a nod of corresponding intelligence. 

The ball was a crowded one, and a very amusing scene to 
me, who had not been at such a tiding for some years. The 
rural beaux, with their varnished coats and fancy stockings. 
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and the belles with their happy faces and new dresses, were 
contrasted with a knot of fine ladies and gentlemen from 
town, who, according to the custom of such superior beings, 
deigned not to mingle with the mob, but stood apart, exer- 
cising their wits upon the poor inferior creatures, whose un- 
sophisticated and undisguised enjoyment afforded so rich and 
so fair a field for their satire. Many, indeed, of the fashiona- 
bles present, in open violation of the exclusive principle, not 
only omitted to quiz the vulgar people, but even talked and 
danced with them, as if they were of the ^lite; and it is the 
more remarkable, that the persons who were guilty of this 
bad taste were of a more eminent rank and character, from 
which one would have inferred that they should have known 
better. Lady Charlotte Haviland was the belle of the night, 
and the object of more flattery and envy, by a great deal, than 
any other girl in the room. So celebrated was she, that even 
I felt myself to derive some distinction from being her most 
fiivoured beau ; and indeed I found little difficulty in guessing, 
from die countenances and whispers which surrounded us, 
that my name was pretty generally associated with her's, and 
in fact that we caused, what is called, a senscUion, I shall 
never forget poor Cookson's face, when his mistress was 
whirled past him in my arms, in that most innocent and deli- 
cate of dances — a waltz ! 

My uncle entered the room with Miss Jackson on his arm ; 
I had not seen him since I had gone to Betchingley, but the 
triumphant glance with which he met my eye, and the lady's 
manner toward him, satisfied me that his suit was prosper- 
ing. He danced with the heiress of Elmwood> and such was 
his grace and address, that notwithstanding time, and still 
more dissipation, had marked him as no longer a young man, 
he was in no danger of appearing ridiculous in that situation. 
As soon as we were mutually disengaged, he made his way 
to me, and 1 immediately whispered my congratulations to 
him, on his evident success with the ci'devcmt wagoner's 
daughter. 

" Hush !'• answered he in the same tone ; " it is going on 
prosperously. But tell me, how have you been amusing your- 
self these ten days past ?" 

" Indifferently well : I have not been employed so profit- 
ably as you, my gallant uncle." 

" You seem to nave had some very pretty girls at Betch- 
ingly ; who is the favourite V 

^ Charlotte Haviland for my money," answered I. 
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*»What! that blue-eyed, fair, foolish-looking girll Is it 
possible you admire her 1" 

" Indeed I do." 

My uncle then began to criticise her very severely, and . 
was making a catalogue of her imperfebtions, when I inter- 
rupted him. 

" Stop," cried I, laughing ; " you must surely think I'm in 
love with the girl, or you would never take the trouble of 
running her down at this rate." 

** Why, do you know, they say so," returned Colonel Sy- 
denham. 

" Ha ! ha ! very good !" 

"But is there anything in it really?" 

" My (kar fellow, you should know me by this time," I 
replied : (*' it's a pretty thing, and a well-dressed thing, and 
is well enouffh to talk, or dance, or even flirt with ; but it's 
not to be wedded."^ 

" Well, I never believed it, though every body asked me if 
it was not settled ; but you must pardon my doubts, for one 
can never have confidence in any man, however shrewd and 
long-headed he may be, when a woman is concerned." 

" Make yourself perfectly easy," said I ; " I only hope 
you have as good a chance of Miss Jackson, as Lady Char- 
lotte Haviland has a bad one of me, and you may repose in 
security." 

" Do not suppose," answered my uncle, who, 1 could per- 
ceive, had been a good deal alarmed, " that I had ever any 
serious suspicion of such a thing; for 1 knew that of all 
young men, you were the last to be taken in : but if I were 
you, I would drop it at once ; for if you do so after carrying 
it on much farther, they'll say that you have been refused, 
and the Daventry's themselves would most likely be among 
the foremost to give it out." 

" This is the last scene of the farce," I replied ; *' I return 
home to-night." 

" I'm glad to hear it. What, then, you have been carry- 
ing on a flirtation with the girl 1 My dear Mat., take care 
what you are about, and beware of bein? noted as a lady- 
killer, which is a character fit only for subalterns ; push your 
fortune among the Lady Oliphants as much as you choose, 
but leave the Charlottes and Wilhelminas to the dandies, 
and, if you will profit by 'my precept and example, marry 
only when you are worn out, and are fit for nothing else." So 
saying, with an exquisite smile of complacency, the veteran 
Lothario waJked away to a part of the room where his mis- 
tress was sitting, in anxious expectation of his return. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



It was on the third morning after my return home, that my 
servant entered my room, with a face fall of intelligence, 
which led me to ask if he had any news ? He answereain the 
affirmative, and told me he had just learned that Lady Char- 
lotte Haviland and Mr. Cookson had been missed; that it 
was inferred they had departed together, and that conse- 
quently the Marquis and Lord Richard had taken the Northern- 
road in pursuit of them. Upon inquiring his authority I was^ 
satisfied of the authenticity of the report. Poor girl ! she had 
doubtless eloped with her lover, piqued at being disappointed 
in me ! 

In the course of the day, I received a visit from Mr. Gait- 
skell, who confirmed the intelligence. He described the 
iiouse as being in the greatest confusion. Lady Dayentry 
was almost out of her senses, alternately weeping and abus- 
ing her daughter, and refusing to listen to consolation. The 
Marquis, in a fury, and his younger son (Lord Haviland was 
absent), scarcely less incensed, had, as soon as the discovery 
was made, put themselves in a chaise and four. Every visitor 
who had remained after the races, took leave. The only un- 
concerned member of the family was Lady Elizabeth Havi- 
land, who coolly reminded her mother that she had prophe- 
sied what had taken place. As for Lady Margaret, the aunt, 
when her sister-in-law distractedly announced the event to 
her, she only observed, " Well, my dear, and if they were 
attached, why prevent them marrying, poor things ? They'll 
do very well, for surely there's interest enough in the family 
to provide for the young man : I confess I'm an advocate for 
people following their own inclinations in matrimony." 

" I think the old lady was right," observed I. 

** I'm glad to hear you say so," answered Mr. Gaitskell 
quickly, and he cast down his eyes in apparent embarrass- 
ment, but added, after a considerable pause, half soliloquiz- 
ing, *^ She is an excellent woman, is Lady Margaret Havi- 
land." 

«« No doubt," I replied, bat quid ad rem? thought I, my 
VOL. I. 8 
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gifted visitor might choose some more interesting topic, than 
the good qualities of an old lady. 

" Sydenham,'' resumed the poet, " I propose taking up my 
quarters here for a day or two, if you think you can bear with 
my poor company." 

I professed myself happy to see him, and that I should 
have invited him to Sydenham, had there been any attraction 
there which could justify me in requesting the pleasure of 
his company. Pleased with my flattery, he returned it io 
kind, and again relapsed into silence, as if he had something 
on his mind which he wished to communicate, but could not 
summon resolution to do so. Perceivin? this, I pflered him 
encouragement, by assuring him that I thought myself fortu- 
nate in any circumstance which afforded me his society^ and 
that I hoped he would consider me his friend, and make use 
of me on any occasion, that it might be in my power to serve 
him. 

" I am greatly obliged to you, my dear Sir Matthew," an- 
swered he ; " and as a proof of the confidence I have in your 
sincerity, I will confess to you that it is in your power at 
present to make me your debtor." 

" In what way ? let me hear." 

« Why, the fact is, (remember I speak confidentially,) I 
don't think I've been exactly well treated by the Daventry's; 
not that they've shown me anythinff like downright insqlt, or 
open slight ; no, no, — but you shall hear. You know IVe 
long been intimate with the family, and especially with Lady 
Margaret, who really is a woman of most highly cultivated 
mind and amiable character " 

" And good fortune," added I. 

"Ha, ha!" said Gaitskell laughing, "I see you under- 
stand me ; you view the affair like a man of the world ; 
money is the first consideration now-a-days even to men of 
fortune, and what must it be to me, a poor devil who's 
obliged to live by his wits ! Well, to cut the story short, it 
struck me that it would be exceedingly convenient if I could 
persuade our old friend to consign her person and property to 
your humble servant." 

" Very well, and what success attended your suit ?" 

" Why, perfect success as far as she was concerned ; now 
don't laugh, — ^but when the family began to suspect what 
my object was, their manner immediately changed, first 
extremely cold, and has lately become almost rude, so much 
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so, that I no longer found it agreeable to remain in the 
house." 

«« And what do you propose doing 1" I inquired. 

** That is the point upon which I am doubtful, and want 
your advice. I do not wish to disoblige the Daventry's, who 
have given me to understand that my marriage with Lady 
Margaret would be a total breach with them ; and indeed to 
acknowledge the truth, Lord Richard — ^who, by the by, is a 
d— d overbearing insolent puppy — has long been declared his 
aunt's heir." 

" That is, before she saw you." 

" Just so ; before she saw me,— ha ! ha !— Well, what do 
you think ? he had the impertinence privately to warn mo 
against carrying my attentions to Lady Margaret beyond a 
certain length, mr if I attempted to work upon the folly of an 
old woman, he would take care that I should suffer for it, 
and that he would cause me to be cut by all his acquaintance. 
Did you ever hear such a piece of insolence 1 It would be 
mean in me to pay ally regard to it, eh V 

" Why, you will let your own feeling decide that point." 

" True ; not that I think it was a slight particularly shown 
to me, for I'm sure he'd have said the same to any man whom 
he suspected of designs upon his aunt; but I think I need not 
be deterred by his menace, (for such it may almost be called,) 
which I believe he has not me power of executing." 

«*I should hardly think so." 

"For instance," said Gaitskell, •** he would not be able to 
persuade you to cut me, Sydenham ?" and he gazed at me 
anxiously. 

"Certainly," I returned, "I am not conscious of any 
Influence which Lord Richard Haviland possesses over me." 

" And you would say a word in my defence, if you should 
hear me abused ?" 

" My good friend, I should be the last man in the world 
who would join in abusing you for marrying Lady Margaret 
Haviland ; I have no expectation of coming in for a share in 
her thousands." 

" Then d — ^n his threats !" cried Gaitskell, starting up with 
great glee ; "your name is a tower of strength, so let Master 
Kichard and his friends cut me and be d— d!" 

" Well," said I, " now that you have my sanction, when 
do you propose becoming the happiest of men 1" 

^'Very soon; in fact at the first opportunity. I have 
effectually opened the old lady's eyes to the mercenary nature 
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of the attachment which her relatives profess for her, and she 
has declared that she will marry me in spite of them ; the 
only hesitation indeed was on my part, for the reasons which 
I have mentioned to you." 

After remaining with me a couple of days, during which 
he assiduously cultivated my good graces, Gaitskell took his 
departure, in order to prepare for his union with Lady Mar- 
garet Haviland ; who, shortly afterward, in open defiance of 
her family, quitted Betchingley, and took a house in town. 
It wa9 about a month after, that I read the following para- 
graph in the newspaper.— '* Marriage in Hi^h Life. On 
Monday, by special license, in Wimpole Street, Caven- 
dish Square, Henry Gaitskell, Esq. of Charcombe in the 

county of B , to the Lady Margaret Haviland, third 

daughter of the late Earl, and sister to the present Marquis of 
Daventry." 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



The religious commotions (if I may so style them) which 

agitated the parish of P , as T have described in a former 

chapter, had by no means subsided ; on the contrary, they 
raged if possible with still greater fury, and there was no 
prospect of their speedy abatement. The Methodist preacher 
was daily making proselytes, notwithstanding that Lord 
Daventry's displeasure fell heavily upon every man within 
his power who seceded from Dr. Haviland's congregation. 
These severities, I need hardly say, inflamed, rather than 
pacified or intimidated, and many, who felt no great gust for 
Mr. Lanky's doctrines, sent in their adhesion to that leader, 
by way of asserting their independence after the fashion of 
true Britons. Mrs. Clinton preserved a dignified mean 
between the contending parties, each of whom she denounced, 
in her barn, as equally godless, pretty broadly hinting, at the 
same time, that she alone was to be considered infallible. 
These religious animosities produced, of course, domestic 
dissensions. One member of a family steadily adhered to the 
Establishment, another held to the Dissenter, and a third, 
perhaps, maintained the divine inspiration of Mrs. Chilton, 
who, by the way, took a point by these distractions, for she 
triumphantly quoted them as a sign of the times, and a har^ 
binger of the battle of Armageddon. 

1 would fain have persuaded myself that the P fac 

tions were utterly indifferent to me, but so strong a feature of 
human nature is party spirit, that though I despised, them 
heartily, and myself for taking any interest in them, I could 
not divest myself of some feeling upon the subject. 1 must 
say, however, that from my situation, I was, to a certain 
degree, obliged to enter into it. Dr. Haviland had requested 
that I would follow the example of his brother, and punish 
my tenantry who neglected to attend at church ; but I 
declined sanctioning such violent measures as being not only 
unjust and tyrannical^ but calculated to defeat their object. 
At the same time, the impressions which I had received of 
the odious character of the sect, of Methodists, and of the 
mischievous tendency of the Chiltonian doctrine and system* 
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made me detirons of ridding mr neigliboailiood of iSkom 
nuisances. Bat this was a dimcnlt and a delieate entopnae ; 
for Jolin Bull is the touchiest of animala about anytidng 
which he fancies to concern his paiamoont liberty, eapeeiaDj 
whf*n he knows that he is acting wiUi wrong^ieadedneaa. 
Already had I become unpopular with all parties; I had du- 
ohligcd Dr. Ha^iland by refusing to accede to his arbitrary 
wifthes ; Mr. Lanky had included me in the fnlminatiaaa ' 
wliich he launched against <Uhe proud men, who dioold 
have a speedy and a terrible fall,*' and Mrs. Chilton's disci- 
ples were well aware that I bad-expressed my disapprobatioa 
and contempt of their oracle. I experienced many instances 
of disrespect also from the peasantry. 

Under these circumstances, I deemed it expedient to pro- 
ceed with the 'utmost moderation; and to use remonstrance 
and porsuaftion rather than any kind of menace or compid- 
sion. I visited in person the greater part of my tenantry ; 
from some I received assurances of undiminished attachment 
to myself and Dr. Haviland. Others were sullen and sUent. 
A third 9ct answered my expostulations with cant and inso- 
lence. "The lime was fast coming," they said, "that the 
world and all its pomps and vanities would be at an end; 
that t)u> wickedness of the gentlefolks had brought it on; 
thut wo should soon be all equal, except in holiness; that 
X\\o un^odl}', and them as oppressed the poor, would then be 
niinii^hcd ; thnt (lod knew no distinction of persons; that the 
Lord was to be preferred before man," and the like. 

At one of the cottages where I called, the tenants of which 
hnd boon ronrosonled to me as respectable people, but devoted 
followers or Mrs. Chilton, my visit happened at a moment, 
which, curiously enough, afforded a practical illustration of 
the hrautioA and advantages of that worthy person's system. 
Ah I approached the cottage, my ears were saluted by the 
sound of voices from within, evidently wrangling. I tapped 
at the dour, but my knock being unheard amidst the clamour, 
I took the liberty of raising, the latch. .Upon entering, I 
found the good woman sithng at one corner, applying the 
end of her apron to her eyes, from which Ae tears were flow- 
ing; fust. Near her stoou a young girl with her head tossed 
up in sovereign contempt, and in the middle of the floor was 
A man with an angry countenance, reproaching and reproving 
his daughter, as the damsel appearea to be. My sudden ap« 
pearance of course caused much surprise and confusion. The 
woman started up, and endeavoured to compose her counte* 
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nance; her husband stammered forth something between an 
apolo^ and a welcome. The girl alone deigned not to be in 
the slightest degree mo^ed at my presence. I asked what 
Vas the matter f 

" I beg your pardon, Sir Matthew," answered the man, 
<^ for receiving you in this kind of manner ; if I had been 
worthy to know. Sir, that your honour was ffoing to call—" 

" Make no apologies, Mr. Pollard ; I fear that rve intruded 
unseasonably^ for you seem in great confusion." 

Pollard looked at his daughter, as if doubtin? whether he 
should disclose the cause of the commotion, and I perceived 
him encounter an imploring glance from his wife, who seemed 
to interpret his hesitation, and to be anxious to save her child 
from exposure. 

" I don't care," said her husband resolutely, " I will shame 
her before the gentleman ; Sir Matthew shall know what an 
undutiful hussy she is." 

" It's more the fault of them as have teached her such 
wickedness, than the poor child's own," answered the wife ; 
" I'm sure, John, a sweeter tempered, more dutifuUer little 
girl never was, afore she went to that Mrs. Chilton. I'm 
sure I wish she'd never a-seed her face ;" and the poor wo- 
man again burst into tears. 

" Well, and whose fault was it that Betsy ever did see her 
face, eh Missis] didn't 1 say from the first, that the end of 
all this here fine schooling would be, that the girl would 
come to scorn her parents 1 Did'nt I say, what's the good of 
laming to a girl as 'ave got to am her bread ? Yet you 
would have your own way, and now you see what's come 
on't." 

" Well, I'm sure I can't help it," sobbed the poor, afflicted, 
humiliated wife, " I never thought 'twould be so." 

" Never thought 'twould be so! no, to be sure not; but I 
know'd it along : and wasn't it continually dinned in my ears, 
what a fine thing 'twould be for Betsy to be hedicated ? Damn 
hedication, I say, if it teaches a child to fly in the face of 
her natral parents. But women is such fools !" 

"Oh, John, don't ye go to be angry with me; you know 
I spoke for ^e best, and thought it would be all for the 
child's good." 

Miss Betsy-^and by the way, the slut was exceedingly 
pretty — now interposed- to speak for herself, and addressed 
herself to me, with much-pertness and confidence. 

^^ Sir Matthew, I can inform you of the meaning of all this 
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to-do, in a very few words.* My father and mother, who are 
very good people in their way, but Vm ebny to say, as ypa 
see, very ignorant and prejudiced—" 

'* Hold your tongue, hussy, this moment !" cried her father; 
** how dare you speak to Sir Matthew V 

*< I've spoken to as good a gentleman as Sir Matthew," 
retorted the girl, ^* and that, periiaps, you'll know one of 
these days." 

'^ You have, have you, you wench? and more shame for 
you to own it ; what business have you speaking to a gentle- 
man ? That comes of your hedication again ; you'll come 
to no ^ood, girl, and will disgrace your poor parents I'm 
afeard. 

The poor man then proceeded to detail tame the cause of 
the disturbance in which I had found them. It appeared that 
this girl had been a favoured pupil of Mrs. Chilton, who, 
upon completing her education, had procured her a situation 
as servant in the house of a respectable tradesman at P ; 
that she soon became disgusted with the humility of her situ- 
ation, and quitting it, returned home to her parents, who could 
ill-afiford to support her in idleness, for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing, as it seemed, literary leisure; for her own expression 
was, that she was desirous of Improving her mind. From 
her poor father's account, however, it appeared that she was 
not wholly occupied in sedentary and intellectual pursuits. 
Much of her time was spent out of doors, her parents knew 
not where ; and when they attempted to inquire how she dis- 
posed of herself during her absences from home, she treated 
the question as an invasion of heV liberty, and answered with 
sufficient brevity, bi^t little satisfactoriness. On the preceding 
day she absented herself, and did not return home until that 
morning, when she was greeted with a severe reproof, and a 
peremptory demand to be informed where she had passed the 
night. At first, my young lady would only reply, that she 
had visited a friend in P who had persuaded her to re- 
main the night. Her father insisted upon knowing who the 
friend was, but this demand, so authoritatively made. Miss 
Betsy as resolutely refused to satisfy, affecting to consider it 
as a high breach of her privileges, and burst into bitter com- 
plaints and invectives against her father for the suspicion 
which she said it implied; she would have them to know 
that her character was unspotted, and she scorned their insi-» 
nuation. This elevated tone, however had not the effect oi 
awing her father into silence, and there ensued a scene of re- 
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crimination, in which the pupil of Mrs. Chilton taunted her 
parents with ignorance and folly, and ended bj saying, that 
It was beneath her to contend with them. 

" 'Tis a cruel case, Sir Matthew," said the poor man, as 
with a faltering voice, and eyes glistening with tears, he con- 
cluded his story. " My wife and me is but poor people, but 
we've worked our way honestly through the world, and have 
got nothing to reproach ourselves with in our old days, thank 
God ; and it's a cruel case. Sir, that we should be brought to 
shame and trouble by an only child, who ought to be a bless- 
ing to us in our old days, instead of a disgrace, as I'm afear'd 
she will be, if she an't already, and all through Mrs. Chil- 
ton ; for, as my missis said, a better disposed and more duti- 
ful child never was, afore she got all this schooling." 

I could offer but little consolation in a case like this, of the 
distressing nature of which, I was nevertheless fully sensi- 
ble, for a poor man has feelings as well as his -betters ; and 
though they might not be susceptible of those refined mis^ 
lies which are known only to the favoured children of fortune, 
they are equally capable of being wrung by those substantial 
sorrows, to which rich and poor are alike liable. I expressed, 
therefore, to these unfortunate parents my sympathy with 
their afHictions; and then addressing myself to the girl, gave 
her to understand, in pretty strong terms, my sense of her 
conduct, and offered her so much good advice, that if any of my 
gay acquaintances had been present, they would assuredly 
nave been greatly surprised or amused. Her parents listened 
with much satisfaction to my reproof and counsel, and turned 
to their daughter to observe what impression they made upon 
her. But she only gave her head an additional toss of con* 
tempt and defiance, and when I had ceased to speak, muttered 
something saucy, and flung out of the house. I could do no 
more, so I advised the poor people to be resigned to their 
misfortune, for I could encourage them with no hope of the 
amendment of their daughter, who, I candidly told them, I 
was pretty well convinced from her manner, was no better 
than she should be. If any of my afore-mentioned gay friends 
had been present, they would perhaps have informed the old 
people that I w^s no bad judge of such a matter. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



I CANNOT here omit to describe a curious cohversation 
which took place at this time between me and a person, with 
whom the reader has already been made slightly acquainted. 

I mean B^l, the late mayor of P , by whose agency I had. 

been returned for the borough. I believe that most boroughs, 
both rotten and sound, have a master-mind who manages the 
matter, and whose influence all the parties concerned* ao- 
knowledgo, though ncme csui ^ire you a satisfactory reason 
why he possesses it. Perhaps, nowever, few of those master- 
minds were gifted with the qualities which constitute the 
character in such an eminent degree as my friend Ball. He 
was, in fact, the most completely clever fellow I ever met 
with in his class of life ; not even excepting my own man, 
Nicholls,- about whom there was rather too much bustle of 

preteosion. The ex-mayor of P was likewise endowed 

with an effrontery which nothing could daunt ; and when he 
was in a jocular mood and knew his company, he could be 
exceedingly pleasant upon the subject of himself and his con- 
duct. In fact, he was proud of being called a knave, for he 
said (or it was said for him) that the epithet implied a supe- 
rior mind ; and he was flattered at having his assurance ad- 
mired, because it was an evidence of moral courage. The 
reader is aware how he used me. It was chiefly by his in- 
trigues that 1 was deprived of that control over the one seat 
for P which remained in my family, after it had aban- 
doned half of the borough in order to strengthen their tenure 
of the remainder. He then treated with me as a stranger and • 
took my money, in consideration of which I was duly elected ; 
but because subsequently a more advantageous offer was 
made by Lord Daventry, he hands over without a moment*s 
hesitation the whole concern to that noble Lord. The Havi- 
lands, however, who were versed in every variety of political 
intrigue, threatened to prove too many for a man who, how- 
ever great his ability, was fEimiliar only with provincial prac- 
tice. They feared, no doubt, the personal power of Ball, as 
having too much the character of an imperium in impariOf and 
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their first measure after getting into the borough, was to put 
a plot in operation, the object of which was, to deprive Ball 
of his influence, and to vest it in some other person who 
should be a mere tool of their own. The sagacity of the ex- 
mayor quickly discerns his danger, and takes prompt and 
yigorous measures against it. He sees that the popular feel- 
ing of P*— — > has taken a religious complexion, and forthwith 
he forsakes Dr. Haviland's congregation, and ^ends in his 
adhesion to Lankey, to whose party he is an important acqui- 
sition. But he takes a step of still mater importance. He 
agitates and canvasses actively, and secretly and suddenly 
raises up the banner of Reform^ under the very nose of the 
noble Marquess, who starts back at the horrible apparition, 
like the Jew in Scott's romance from the uplifted shiiBld of 
brawn. 

Ball's plan was, in fact, nothing less than to open the bo- 
rough. Several attempts to this effect had been made by 
adventurers^ but had been frustrated by him, and indeed the 
scheme was hopeless, while he continued to support the cor- 
poration interests; but, now, that he opposed them, there was 
little doubt that he would succeed, sup][)orted as he was by 
all the town's-people, who, under the existing system, were 
deprived of the elective franchise. And whom, think you, was 
Mr. Ball pleased to select for the instrument of his purpose ? 
Your humble servant. Yes, it is true that this Sublime of 
impudence did not hesitate to come to my house and invite 
me to become a candidate on the independent interest at the 
next vacancy — ^me, the representative of that family whose 
property this borough haa been for two centuries, to be re- 
turned on the popular interest^ at the nomination, and under 
the patronage of Thomas Ball, burgess and tallow-chandler! 

«' If you come forward, Sir Matthew," said he, " I pledffe 
myself that the thing is done. You are the person naturally 
pointed out to achieve the independence of P ." 

" Which has so long groaned under the yoke of the Sy- 
denhams," interrupted I. 

^' Ha, ha ! Sir Matthew, that is an objection more specious 
than solid : the borough, you are aware, has for some time 
ceased to be under the control of your family, and you really 
are the one above all others, best (jualified for such an under- 
taking. You are politically hostile to the Marquess; you 
have distinguished yourself in the Liberal party in Parlia- 
ment ; and last, though not least, you are a gentleman. Some- 
times you see, in attempting these things, we are qbliged to 
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have recourse to strangers — ^men who haye no sort of recom- 
mendation either personal or adventitious; but you are a 
gentleman of figure, and have proved- yourself fo be highly 
talented — ^in short, you possess all /the necessary qualifica- 
tions In an eminent degree.'* 

" And pray, my good friend — ^if I may take the liberty of 
asking so much — ^what are your motives for making this pro- 
posal, which comes strangely from a man, who is generally 
reputed to have been, for many years past, the governing 
spirit of that oligarchy, in which was vested the disposal of 
the affairs of P 1" 

" Why, Sir Matthew, don't you think there's such a thing 
^ honesty in the world ?" 

" I believe there may be," answered I ; " for I recollect 
having heard you remark once, that honesty was a devilish 
ugly customer in electioneering matters ; and the^ remedy 
wnich you prescribed, was a copious application of promises, 
and if they had not the desired effect, try the patient with a 
little gold, and if that fails, they are good for nothing, and 
get rid of them as soon as you can." 

" Bless me. Sir Matthew, what a memory you have got ! 
I remember having said something of the kind to your father 
many years ago in joke, when you were present, and you've 
recollected it ever since. It was about a tenant, I think, who 
was restive and wouldn't vote as he wished." 

" My father took it as no joke, however, and the poor 
tenant found it a very serious matter ; for I likewise recollect 
that my father having tried your two firstpmentioned remedies 
without effect, adopted the latter, and turned the man with 
his wife and family out of doors." 

" Oh, Sir Matthew, that was very wrong ; I would'nt give 
such advice even in joke now. Times are altered since then ; 
the people are determined to be slaves no longer, and I think 
we, who are embarked in the righteous cause of freedom, 
have the brightest prospects. The Reform Question, Sir Mat- 
thew, is gaining ground rapidly." 

" What, because the present system no longer ' works well' 
in P— , I suppose 1 Since you let in the Ha;vilands, you 
find your occupation in a fair way of being soon gone, — is not 
that the" case, Mr. Ball 1" 

" Sir Matthew, we must forget and forgive : if I had any 
share in that transaction, I can only candidly admit that I 
was wrong, and that I am ready now to atone for my error by 
doing everything in my power to repair it. We are fallible. 
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short-sighted mortals, Sir, but I can safely say that whatever 
I may have done I did for the best." 

" I believe you, my good friend ; you no doubt did what 
you thought best for your own advantage i your advocacy of 
Keform reminds me of a horse-dealer of my acquaintance, 
who, finding his business falling off in consequence of his 
roguish tricks, determined to adopt the principle of honesty 
by way of speculation." 

" He ! he! he !" chuckled the chandler; " I can stand a 
joke as well as any man. Sir Matthew, and one never takes 
offence at what one of you witty gentlemen say, because you 
mean nothing ; only speaking in the way of your trade, as it 
were, like a parson or a lawyer — ^you'll excuse me Sir 
Matthew?— he! he!" 

"Andyoti've lately turned Methodist likewise, I under- 
stand, Mr. Ball ? that is a suspicious symptom." 

" I beg pardon. Sir Matthew, but that's no joke ;" answered 
the ex-mayor, sucking in his jaws as if to smother a smile at 
the ludicrous sense of his own impudence and hypocrisy. 
'* These sacred matters are tabooed ground, as the pbliticians 
say, and have nothing to do with business ; I am one of those 
-who think that Reform, like Chari^Ti should begin at home. 
I have been very remiss hitherto, I'm sorry to say, but I've 
now come to the resolution of turning over a new leaf." 

"And open a fresh account of debtor and creditor, with 
prayer and piety, as a set-off against sins and peccadilloes— 
eh ? I admire your new faith, Ball ; it is an excellent im- 
provement upon Romanism, for while it affords you the same 
practical latitude, instead of obliging you to pay for your sins 
m hard cash, it accepts prayers and promises." 

" Hush, hush, Sir Matthew ! 'pon my life you're too bad ; 
you'll excuse me again ? But let us return to business : I 
hope I am to understand that you consent to my proposal ; 
you observe. Sir, that I pledge myself to the success, if the 
attempt is made." 

" And pray what would be the expense of such an undertak- 
ing ?" 

'* Oh, about a thousand or fifteen hundred or so ; but if I 
manage it (and I'll be bound to say nobody else could do it,) 
it shall be done as reasonably as possible. But the expense 
is no object to you. Sir Matthew ; it's the credit and honour 
of the thing, and then people would say how generous and 
noble for a geptleman, whose family had the borough in their 
hands for such a series of generations^ to come forward and 
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▼olantarilj throw it (^»eii— Only think of that* SirMatdiew ! 
what a character j<m would get for disinterestediieaB !*' 

*' Then I am the onlj person joa think who eooldsiiooeas- 
fnlly attempt itV 

«« Oh no, bj no means. Sir Matthew ! onlryoa are the per- 
son by whom it eonld be easiest done, and 1 woold not take 
any measure about it until I had giTen you the refusal of it, 
because I have a high respect and regard. Sir Matthew, for 
your family ; and besides, you yourself are a gentleman with 
whom I like to hare dealinss, althousfa you do cut me up so, 
but that's your way, and I don't mind it. HoweTer, if you. 
Sir Matthew, refuse to come forward, lean find plenty wholl 
be glad to do it." 

It was natural howerer, for erery reason, that he should 
urge me very strcmgly to become the popular candidate. In 
the first place, he luiew that I should be good pay , of which 
he would not be at all sure, were he to have recourse to any 
professional borough-cpener. Secondly, my appearance Would 
afford him a signal triumph oTer Lord Daventiy, upon whom 
he thirsted for reyenge. On eyery account I was the most 
eliffible person. For my own part, I rather liked the scheme, 
and therefore, without committinfir myself positively, I en- 
couraged him to hope that I would be forin-coraing at liie 
time. Meantime it was agreed upon that it would be expe- 
dient to observe the utmost secrecy with respect tu my iDten- 
tions, and Ball was only to state generally, that <' a gentle- 
man of distinction would offer himself to the electors of F- 
at the next vacancy." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



I HAD certainly no cause to pique myself upon my address 
in the present instance, for I must frankly acknowledge, I do 
not believe that I succeeded in detachingoneof his followers 
from the standard of the Dissenter. On the contrary, when it 
became known that I had been making the attempt, my un- 
popularity greatly increased, and I was hooted and hissed 

by the raff, as I rode through P . So strongly, indeed, 

had the turbulent spirit of the people become manifested, 
that there was an apprehension of actual outrage, and conse^ 
quently it was deemed expedient for the magistrates of the 
district to assemble, in order to take into consideration 
whether any, and what extraordinary measures should be 
adopted, in the present circumstances. 

At this meeting, the Marquis of Daventry (who had return^ 
from the ineffectual pursuit of his dau?ht«r, the fugitives 
having reached Scotland, and been united many hours before 
he and his son could overtake them,) presided. He and Lord 
Richard, whom I there encountered for the first time since 
Lady Charlotte's elopement, greeted me with marked stiff- 
ness, of which I seemed to be unconscious, although I both 
observed and understood it. In fact they were, with respect 
to me, in the painful situation of persons, who have been out- 
witted, and treated with contempt by another, and yet are, 
from the nature of the offence, precluded from taking any 
notice of it. Lord Richard would have gi^'en the world to 
call me out, if he could, by possibility, have so avenged tile 
insult which I had offered to his sister. 

The opinions delivered on the subject, for the discussion of 
which we were convened, were as various as the speakers. 
One gentleman uttered a long and solemn dissertation on va- 
rious general matters, such as the danger of suffering the peo- 
ple to gain the ui)per hand ; the democratic character of the Me- 
thodical persuasion ; and the necessity of their being firm and 
vigilant in these times, when there was a growing conspiracy 
a^inst property, &c., and concluded by emphatically stating 
his^ opinion, that something must be done, to which sagacious 
remark there was a general nod of consent and approbation. 
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Another, who was a staunch alarmist, advocated the ^* strong- 
est measures," and even went so far as to recommend that 
the military should be sent for. He was reproved and 
answered by one of those flippant, profligate coxcombs, who 
fancy themselves, and are called, ** devilish clever fel- 
lows :'' a fair specimen of that class of youth whom poor 
Auriol described as having made up their minds on every 
subject of morals and politics, before they are out of their 
minority. This young gentleman had lately succeeded to a 
ffood estate in the neighbourhood, and had been an unsuccess- 
nil candidate for a radicsd borough, at the recent election. 
He told the last speaker, who was a plain, elderly man, 
that he was behind the age ; that the fact was, the present 
times required concession ; that the old order of things could 
not last much longer ; that <* the wisdom of our ancestors" 
was a cant, which could be no longer used without exciting 
ndicule ; that there should be a free trade in religion as wefl 
as in other things ; and that the secret of the matter was, 
that the people never would^ nor ought to be quiet, until the 
tithe was abolished. 

Lord Daventry urged the impolicy of tebiporizing, which 
would make the people still more insolent and overbearing, 
as it would imply intimidation, and earnestly recommended the 
gClntlemen of the county to combine, and follow his example, 
namely, ejecting every tenant who manifested disaffection' to 
the church. This system, he said, was the most certain and 
rapid cure for the disorders which prevailed. This proposi- 
tion was supported by Mr. Jackson, who said, that he per- 
fectly agreed with the Marquis, who had remarked that 
these were times, when it behoved every man of property to 
come forward and make common cause against their enemies ; 
that he had himSelf once entertained what were called liberal 
opinions, but that he had seen reason to modify those 
opinions ; that he was exceedinfirly jealous of the slightest 
infringement upon the church, the safety of which he con- 
sidered to be inseparably connected with that of the landed 
aristocrasy. ** I cordially approve, therefore, of the propo- 
sition of my noble friend," added he, "and if we wish to 
preserve our own, my persuasion is that we must be unani- 
mous ; and by adopting this vigorous and decisive measure, 
prove that we are oetermined not to yield an inch." 

The arbitrary proceeding suggested by Lord Daventry, and 
80 strenuously seconded by Jackson, was warmly reprobated 
by an amiable nobleman, whose general benevolence and 
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consideration for the comforts and feelings of his homhler 
countrymen placed within his sphere of action, had won for 
him the affection and respect of his tenantry, which should 
be the first object, and highest happiness of every landlord. 
His sentiments were, that a totally different course to that 
recommended by Lord Daventry, should be taken. He 
earnestly advised the Marquis and Mr. Jackson to desist 
from that rigorous system which they had already put in 
practice, and which had greatly exasperated the people. He 
hoped also, that his motive would not be misunderstood, and 
that he should not be deemed guilty of presumption, if he 
ventured to suggest to Dr. Haviland the propriety and policy 
of moderating his tone, which he knew had been animad- 
verted upon by the parishioners, as inconsistent with the 
humility of a Christian pastor. Gentle remonstrance might 
be used, when the present heat had subsided ; for he knew 
that much, if not the greater part of the zeal and intemperance 
which then existed, arose less from conscience, than a spirit 
of opposition, to what was considered insolent dictation and 
oppression. In no event could compulsion be resorted to 
with permanent effect ; patience and moderation would allay 
irritated feelings ; reason and reflection, which were at pre- 
i^ent suspended, would resume their functions, and the good 
sense and sound doctrine of the regular divine would ulti- 
mately prevail over the extravagance and hypocrisy of the 
ignorant Methodist. To this mild and judicious counsel I 
cordially gave my assent, and many of the magistrates, who 
had seemed to be infected with the arbitrary spirit, simulta- 
neously joined with me in expressing their approbation of the 
excellent nobleman's sentiments. Dr. Haviland, however, 
thought it necessary in his own defence to make some com- 
ments on what had fallen from his Lordship. Without dis- 
missing from his features that eternal smile, — which, free as 
I trust I am from vulgar prejudices, I have always regarded 
as a bad sign of a man, — Dr. Haviland answered Lord F., 
and in doing so, I could detect the irritation of his temper, 
although he endeavoured to mask it under an extraordinary 
blandness of manner. He protested that no one could lament 
more sincerely than he did the unhappy circumstances which 
had called them together that day, especially as he was 
necessarily involved in them, and feared that his conduct had 
become a subject of censure to many gentlemen, whose good 
opinion he highly valued, but who could not accurately un-* 
derstand his situation. He declared that he viewed the 
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schisms among his flock moie in sorrow than in anger, and 
that the course which he had porsned, wasthe one which his 
humble jadgment, upon mature consideration, pointed oat to 
him as the best. God forbid that he should forget what con- 
spicuous places humility and conciliation held in the cata- 
logue of Christian virtues ; but at the same time he was 
aware that firmness and fortitude were equally essential to the 
character with which he was inyested. However disposed 
he might be, from private feeling, to treat the misguided per- 
sons with lenity, it was his duty to recollect that (however 
unworthy) he was commissioned to expound the Word of 
God, and that it was incumbent upon him steadily to uphold 
the authoritjr of those doctrines, which were derived from the 
only authentic source, and were sanctioned by the laws of his 
country, and the maintenance of which he; believed to be as 
necessary to the prosperity of the nation and the integrity of 
its establishments, as they were salutary to the souls of their 
professors. If, therefore, any gentlemen had come forward 
promptly to manifest their determination to support the church 
by the most decisive measures, he was not one who oould 
either impugn their motives, or disapprove of Uieir proceedings. 
I will not hazard wearying the reader with any more of these 
details ; let it be sufficient to say, that the meeting having 
rejected Lord Daventry's proposal, the Marquis politely 
declined to sanction, by his presence, the consideration of any 
other, and accordingly left the room in a huff. Another 
magistrate was thereupon called to the chair, and a good deal 
of talking ensued, the end of which was, that nothing at all 
was agreed upon, and the meeting adjourned sine die. 

But though inoperative itself, this meeting was attended 
with fearful consequences. Exaggerated reports of violent 
sentiments and tyrannical counsel, uttered thereat by Lord 
Daventry and Dr. Haviland, got abroad. The rancour of the 
mob was stimulated by the ignorant, but crafty and designing 
vagabond, who then controlled the elements of popular fury. 
Within a week after the ill-starred assembly of the magis- 
trates, several valuable barns and outhouses at Betchiogley 
were burned to the ground : and early the following morning, 
before intelligence of this outrage, perpetrated in the night, 
had reached P -, Dr. Haviland, while walking in the gar- 
den of the glebe-house, was fired at from behind a hedge 
with such precision of aim, that the ball was instantly fatal. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



The coroner's jury which sat on the body of the unfortu- 
nate rector, not being furnished with evidence tending to 
criminate any person, returned a verdict of murder against 
some person or persons unknown. Lord Daventry, however, 
who seemed to be much affected by his brother's catastro- 
phe, persevered vigorously in endeavouring to detect the per- 
petrator of the crime, whom probability justified the puolic 
suspicion in connecting with the destruction of the bams at 
Betchingley. For some days, these efforts were fruitless, 
but, at length, a train of circumstances transpired, the effect 
of which was, to cast strong suspicion upon one individual, 
as both the incendiary and the assassin. That individual 
was James Rock, the man with whom the reader was made 
acquainted in the early part of this volume. The evidence, 
which was immediately communicated to me as the nearest 
magistrate, caused me to send a warrant for his apprehension, 
and also induced me to issue a second for the arrest of 
Joseph Lanky, calling himself " reverend," who appeared to 
me to be implicated in the proceedings. 

The suspected parties were easily found and brought to 
my house, when, assisted by a neighbouring magistrate, for 
^hom I had sent, after having forwarded intimation of the 
expected disclosures to Lord Daventry, (who was prevented 
by indisposition from attending,) I proceeded to examine 
them, according to the information of which I was possessed. 
The preacher was much agitated, but Rock's manner was 
that of obstinate determination. Foj some time, he firmly 
denied everything which could implicate him, but at length, 
my brother-magistrate having detected, and instantly taxed 
him with, a discrepancy in his evidence, he was obviously 
confounded, and, after a few moments' silence, acknowledged 
his guilt, to the horror and confusion (which, whether real 
or affected, I am, to this day, doubtful) of his spiritual friend. 
He then, without demanding any condition, made an unre- 
served confession of every particular, connected both with 
the burning of Lord Daventry's bams, and the murder of Dr. 
Haviland, which crimes he declared that he alone had ac- 
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complished. He earnestly asseverated that Lanky had neither 
instigated, nor abetted, nor was privy to, these acts. Upon 
asking him what were Ids motives for committing such enor- 
mities, he answered, 

<< I had lonfr had it in my mind, that the Lord had singled 
me out to work his vengeance on these proud men. I a'n't 
sorry for what I've done ; and my only regrets is, that I 
sha'n't be able to do the same by the Marquis of Daventry 
as I did by his brother." Here the preacher uttered an ex- 
clamation of horror. . 

^' The Lord knows he never learned such wickedness from 
me, gentlemen,*' said he, casting np his eyes ; ^' the poor 
pusguided sinner has often heard me say that we should for- 
give our enemies, and pray God to turn their hearts." 

" Ay, that may be, Mr. Lanky," rejoined Rock ; <• but I 
had a call for what I did, and many's the time I've heard vou 
preach, that God gives calls to sinners to work his will.^ 

^<I never said so!" cried Lanky eamesdy; for he was 
evidently in apprehension, lest he should be involved in his 
disciple's guilt; « I never taught any such thing! the Lord 
forbid that I should ever encourage my flock to transgress 
the laws of the country ! I hate your crimes, man, and I hope 
they'll be punished as they deserve : 'twas the devil, and not 
God, that tempted you to commit them; so don't attempt to 
bring me forward as your authority ; I utterly disclaim and 
abhor such evil doings." 

" We are all poor erring mortals and sinners, Mr. Lanky," 
returned the criminal ; "out I didn't think to be cast off in 
this manner by you, any how, 'specially after I'd heard you 
say often and often, that if so be as a man hath faith, it didn't 
matter what his works was, and that if he did wrong from 
a right motive, he would be excus— " 

"Oh! James Rock! James Rock!" interrupted the terri- 
fied preacher ; " Satan must be driving thee on thus to dis- 
tort my doctrine, and to brin^ me into suspicion before these 
gentlemen. Believe me, Sirs," he proceeded, addressing 
himself anxiously to us, ** my heart never conceived nor my 
tongue uttered anything to give this man the shadow of an 
excuse for his deeds of darkness ; I never did, as I hope for 



mercy." 



At these words the wretched self-convicted criminal, who 
had hitherto resolutel]r preserved composure, and seemed to 
have been sincere in ms professions of having acted purely 
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from fanaticism, grew deadly pale, and a vivid expression of 
agony was depicted in his countenance. 

" What!" he exclaimed, "is this the way in which you 
eat your words, Mr. Lanky 1 do you deny all that you used 
to say ahout grace, and . faith, and predestination ? have'n't 
you told me that I was one of tlie elect, and no longer in sin, 
whatever I might do 1 And when I thought I was doing an 
acceptable thin^ in flaying the false shepherd and the op- 
pressor, was 1 deceived and humbugged all the while ? The 
' Lord have mercy upon me, I am a miserable man ! Oh, my 
poor wife and children, what will become of ye? I shall die 
a disgraceful death ! Oh, Sir Matthew, for the love of God 
have pity on me I" 

The poor deluded wretch here laid his head on his hands 
and burst into a passion of tears. The demure cowardly 
scoundrel who had certainly caused the mischief, if he had 
not exactly designed the effect which had been produced, 
was again about to speak in vindication of himself, but I 
prevented him. 

" Are you i^ot ashan^ed and overwhelmed with remorse," 
said I, sternly, " for the misery and crime of which you have 
as undoubtedly been the promoter as if you had expressly en- 
joined the commission of such atrocities? How dare you, 
an ignorant and uneducated person, take upon yourself to be 
a teacher in the most momentous and difficult of all subjects, 
and impose upon ignorance still more brutal than your own, 
although associated with purer intentions, doctrines absjard 
and subversive of all morality? But your whole conduct 
since you have been in this neighbourhood proves you to be 
a designing scoundrel, and I only regret that the law does not 
empower me to punish you as you deserve. Get away with 
you, fellow, and I sincerely hope that the poor, weak, igno- 
rant people whom you have imposed upon will be brought to 
a sense of their folly by the disclosure which will soon be 
made public, and that they may drive such a nuisance out of 
the neighbourhood." 

The crest-fallen preacher essayed not to reply, but incon- 
tinently sneaked out of the room, congratulating himself, no 
doubt, on escaping so easily. As for his unhappy victim. 
Rock, he had fallen into a state of insensibility, and was thus 
removed, fully committed to prison, to await the assizes. 
Upon his trial, his guilt being fully proved, he was condemned 
on the first indictment, which chared him with the murder 
of Dr. Haviland. He died, manifesting the deepest penitence, 
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and coDjaring the people who sarrounded the gallows to go 
to their church, and shun Methodist preachers, who had been 
his min. I had promised him that I would provide for his 
wife and children, and thus had the satisfaction of relieving 
the poor wretch's last moments from much poignancy. 
As for Lanky he disappeared without ceremony ; within a 

few hours after I had dismissed him, he bade adieu to P . 

Lord Daventry was annoyed at my suffering bim to escape, 
being of opinion that he might have been ms^e amenable. I 
never heard what became of him subsequently. His de- 
parture, however, and the induction to the living of P of 

a very worthy man, greatly contributed to restore tranquillity 
to the parish. Its most gracious majesty the Mobility indeed 
seemed at first disposed to express its displeasure at the 
harsh treatment of the individual who had been the instru- 
ment of executing its wild justice, (as Lord Bacon styles ^e 
noble passion of revenge,) against the ill-starred Rector who 
had offended it, but being soothed by the assurance of his 
successor that his wish was to cultivate friendly relations 
with its high majesty, it was persuaded again, in a great 
measure, to patronize the Church ; as if it should say, *' You 
having courted our alliance, and expressed your disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of your predecessor, we return to your 
communion, from which we seceded only to show our inde- 
pendence, and as a saving of our right." 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 



Having dismissed these local matters, which I fear the 
patient reader will have voted a bore, however much they 
may have interested me, I resume the other concerns upon 
whieh I. have endeavoured to fix his (or her) attention in this 
part of my Memoirs. 

And in the first place it is worthy of note, that a day or two 
before I left Betchmgley, I received a letter from my friend 
Palmer, who had returned to town to attend his public duties, 
Parliament having met before Christmas. Among the politi- 
cal gossip which this letter contained was the following 
piece of information. 

" But there is a report concerning yourself, my dear Syden- 
ham which I can hardly believe, and, let me add with the 
candour of a friend, of which I should be glad to have your 
contradiction. It is said that you have intimated, through 
Lord Daventry, your adhesion to ministers, and that one of 
the members for P is to take the Chiltern hundreds in 

order to let you in on Lord D.'s nomination. I have heard it 
moreover stated, as a settled thing, that you are to marry one 
of the Ladies Haviland . I think it is right also to let you know 
the report that the en^ging your adherence to Government 
was one of the conditions upon which the nextbisoprick was 
to be given to Dr. Haviland, Lord D's brother. Do not misin- 
terpret my meaning in mentioning these things. After the 
gallantry and integrity which you displayed dunng your politi- 
cal career last session, it is impossible for me to doubt the pu- 
rity of your motives, whatever you may do ; and if you have 
really determined upon giving your support to Lord Tewkes- 
bury, I shall firmly believe that you have conscientiously 
changed the opinions which you held with regard to his ad- 
ministration on its first formation, and although such a step 
will cause us to sit on opposite sides- of the House, it will 
produce no diminution of my esteem for you, nor, I trust, of 
our intercourse and friendship. At the same time I don't 
like to hear your name lightly spoken of in connection with 
these rumoured arrangements, nor do I think it warranted by 
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friendship to be restrained by any spurions delicacy from 
warning you against becoming the victim of a job, I know 
that you are not to be easily imposed upon, but these Havi- 
lands are old hands. If you can afford me any explanation 
which will enable me to give any decisive answer to what I 
\ hear said, I shall feel gratified ; but if it is not convenient to 
you to grant me this favour, I do not p^ess it, satisfied that 
time wul confound those who are disposed to.be your slan- 
derers. You may be sure, however, that I do not require 
your authority to contradict every statement, insinuation, and 
remark, which I hear to your disadvantage.'' 

The court which had been paid me by Lord Daventry and 
his unfortunate brother was thus accounted for, and my con- 
jectures as to the cause were corroborated. I of course wrote 
to Palmer a satisfactory answer, at the same time assuring 
him that I was not desirous that he should take any notice of 
the gossip about me, as time would sufficiently refute it. I 
assured him likewise, that there was no truth in the report 
which gave me to Lady Charlotte Haviland. On the same 
day that I heard of the elopement of that young lady, I 
received a letter from my friend, expressing in warm terms 
the pleasure which my letter, denying my rumoured tergiver- 
sation, had afforded him, and likewise that of Lady Eleanor 
OH learning that I was not going to marry into the Haviland 
family, whose character she disliked. In this letter Palmei 
used many friendly arguments to seduce me from my resolu- 
tion of not returning for the present to political life, assuring 
me that if I would consent to re-enter the House of Commons 
he would undertake to find me a seat without any trouble or 
negotiation on my part. I thanked him for the kind interest 
which he took in me, and sincerely professed myself to be< 
elated by the flattering manner in which he and his friends 
mentioned my name, but still declined, for the present, yield- 
ing to his and their importunities. 
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CHAPTER JCXVm. 



A PEW days after the celebration of the race ball, which has 
been commemorated in these pages, my uncle returned from 
Elm wood. My first word was of course to inquire the result 
of the main object of his visit, whioh I judged from the ela- 
tion of his countenance and manner had been crowned with 
success. - 

♦' You are right," said he ; "I am accepted." 

" I cordially wish you joy," returned 1; *^ and when is 
the happy event to be consummated % This place is at your 
service to begin with for the next six months, (if you choose,) 
during which I intend travelling." 

"Thank you," r^nlied Colonel Sydenham ; " but the thing 
is not absolutely settled : observe, I have got the young lady's 
consent only as yet; the more important acquiescence of her 
father is still to be obtained'; you know shehas not a shilling 
independent of him." 

" True, but his consent will in all likelihood accompany 
his daughterVafiections." 

<*I am not sure of that; old Jackson, I suspect, looks for 
connexion, ari3.it is very natural that he should." 

" Well, and he will have it by marrying his daughter to 
yon ; our family is sufficiently respectable and well-coimected 
to satisfy his scruples on that head, I should think." 

" But he probably expects rank, which he knows his wealth 
can purchase, and I fear that he is not aware of my utter want 
of fortune." 

" Your intended has enough for both." 

" No doubt; but that is considered no argument in such 
cases." 

There was a pause of a few seconds, during which my uncle 
looked thoughtfuL 

" Matthew," said he, " you must give m^ all your counte- 
nance in this afifair; we mttst endeavour to manage the old 
fellow :— will you accompany me to open the business to 
him!" 

" Most willingly," answered I. . 
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** Then let as name UHBunrow,'^ sejoined mj nneie, ^' to call 
ai Elmwood.** 

On the following day, ateeordinely, we rode orer to Elm- 
wood, and having inquired particmorly far Xr. Jzckaooj were 
ushered into his stndy, where we found him engaged widi his 
stewurd, who, upon aor entranoBt gathered up his papers, and 
prepared to withdraw. We begged that we might not intei^ 
rupt business, but Mr. Jackson desired us to be seated, ob- 
sarrittg, indifferently, that he was not occnpiad with anything 
important. 

"« Weil, Burgess^*' said he to his steward, as he was Isstf- 
ing the room, *'jou may offer Xr. Sodieby ftTe-and-thifty 
thousand tor those ei^t hundred acres; I won't sLve mora^ 
for they^re not worth it, and I don't care much dboat them 
either/* (here my uncle ga^e me a significant Look :}*<— ^ it is 
some land of young Sotheby*s,'^ he proceeded^ addnssing 
himyself to ua^ ^ which he^s obliged to sell, to pay a gambliBg 
debt, I suppose ; he*san unfortunata yoong man, that, and wiU 
soon be a ruined one, all through that detestable Tiee eCplay : 
well, God protect me liom erer having anything todo with a 
gamester !'^ 

Hero I* in my tnin, looked »gni£cantly at my uncle, who 
was evidently disconcerted. 'Hie reader is to be reminded 
that Mr. Jackson haTing but recently become a member of 
the great world, waa lamentably de&»ent in that knowledge 
of ^shiouableliistoryy which is as ^miliar and interesting to 
the persons comgomng thait society, as poUtieaL aflfiiirs are to 
the communiAy« It was therefore extremely probable that 
both Jackson and his daughter should be ignorant of the cha- 
racter and eondjict of Colonel Sydenham, his being rather aa 
old story. Indeed, he had himself more than once adverted 
to the subject, and had sdced me whether I diought it likely 
that the Jacksooa were acquainted with certain passages in 
his lite, which he was naturally anxious to conceal firbm 
them, under existing circumstanGes. 

^I koow,^ he vroaJd say, ^that they are aware of my not 
harin^ exactly led the life of an anchorite, and I shall not 
sadSer m tiie gid^s (^dnion by having been a little wild in my 
boyish days ; bnt there are some of my adventures which it 
is as well they should know nothing about, at least until I 
asB secure. Neither fsithers nor daughters like a man who 
has ^ character of being addicted to play, which, as yon 
know, is a little infirmity of mine, and one Uiat I wish espe- 
cially to keep in the back ground.'' 
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The last observation of Mr. Jackson therefore, uttered, as 
it appeared to us, in a peculiarly emphatic tone, somewhat 
humbled the elcYation of my uncle's spirits, and checked the 
confidence with which, notwithstanding the cpnversation that 
passed between us on the subject the day before, he was pre- 
pared, Apon the whole, to propose himself as a candidate for 
the hand of the heiress of Elm wood. 

The conversation, which turned at first upon the topics of 
the day, was constrained and vapid, as such conversation 
usually is, when the minds of the parties are occupied by 
other and more interesting matters. Mr. Jackson's manner 
was moreover stiflf ; this was alarming. At length after an 
interval of awkward silence, foreseeing no more favourable 
opportunity for introducing -it, he summoned all his resolu- 
tion. and address, and entered upon the interesting topic. He 
spoke with all the apparent warmth of sincerity of his admi- 
ration for Miss Jackson, and the deep esteem and affection 
with which she had inspired him. He adverted also to the 
errors and extravagances of his early life with much delicacy 
and good taste, and declared that they could not be visited 
by a heavier punishment, should he, in consequence of them, 
be prohibited from paying his addresses to the charming 
young lady who alone possessed his heart; but he hoped 
that he should find credit and confidence, when he protested 
that he was an entirely altered man, that he had derived a 
lesson from experience, and that his only wish and object 
was to live quietly, and devote himself to the happiness of 
the wife of his most ardent love. He concluded by saying, 
that if he had Mr. Jackson's approbation of his suit, he 
should consider himself the most fortunate of mankind. 

Jackson listened to him with a serious and attentive coun- 
tenance, and when my uncle had ceased, replied to him as 
follows : — 

"Colonel," said he, "I'm a plain man, and speak my 
mind, so you must not be offended at what I'm going to say, 
which I should never have thought of mentioning, but for what 
you have just now let fall with respect to my daughter. I'm 
no Methodist or Canter, you see. I know that young men 
will be young men, and that many a rake, after he has sowed 
his wild oats, has turned out a steady man, a good husband, 
and a worthy member of society ; — ^I don't deny all that, but 
it has lately come to my ears. Colonel, that you're in the 
habit of handling the dice-box, and I could not consent to 
give my child to a man who had sach a propensity. No 
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offence* I bope, for we^re speaking now in the way of busi- 
ness. I know reiy well, that at least every other man of 
Cushion is a grambler; but I'm no man of fashion, but a 
plain country gentleman, and as such I have an insurmounta- 
ble piejudice against the practice. During the time that I've 
had the pleasure of your acquaintance, Fye seen nothing in 
you which was not perfectly the gentleman, and I'm very 
sorry indeed that this objection must oblige me to decline the 
proposal which you*ve done me and my daughter the honour 
to make.'' 

** I devoutly hope," returned the Colonel, after a pause of 
deep contrition, ^^that your decision is not final. To be 
deprived of your good opinion would of itself, I need perhajfs 
hardly assure you, after the friendly intercourse which has 
for some time past subsisted between us, give me great pain ; 
but when that loss involves the destraction of my dearest 
hopes, it is really more than. I am able to bear. I admit with 
sorrow and shame, that I suffered my imprudence and 
thoughtlessness to carry me even to the verge of vice, but 
however unpardonably I may have acted, I may say with a 
sale conscience that my extravagancies never proceeded from 
cold-blooded profligacy, but £rom the faults which I have 
mentioned, and which time, and suffering, and reflecUon, 
have cured. I entreat, I implore you, therefore, my dear 
friend, not so peremptorily to crush my hopes, and to believe 
me to be what I represent myself. As to dice, believe me, 
I abhor the mention of them ; I have suffered too much from 
them, ever to endure the sight of them again." 

*^ Well," muttered Jackson, partly to himself, after a pause 
of hesitation and reflection, *< I hardly know what to say 
about it, but if I was disposed to put faith in your assurances, 
Colonel, it would be necessary to inquire about fortune, and 
such matters. You are aware that Mary Anne is my only 
child ; if she marries with my consent, her husband will be 
paid 80,000/. on her wedding-day, and will be my principal 
heir, provided, of course, she does nothing to displease me." 

" Although I will candidly acknowledge to you," said my 
uncle, ''that I could not afford to marry without money. 
Miss Jackson's wealth and expectations are in my eyes her 
least attraction. As for my pittance, I should be ashamed to 
name it in comparison with her fortune. I am but a younger 
brother, you know, my good Sir." 

" Co\on8l Sydenham°8 principal fortune, I believe," said 
h " is an estate in Shropshire, yielding about two thousand 
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per annum, in which he has a life interest, the remainder 
oeing in myself or my heirs." So saying, I gaye my ancle 
an intelligent smile m reply to his astonished and inquiring 
look. 

"Well, then," replied^ Mr. Jackson, "Colonel Syden- 
ham is a man of honour, and if I consent to his paying his 
addresses to my deughter, I may depend upon his word that 
he will never again indulge in a vice which may in a moment 
reduce hoth himself and my child to heggary. In every other 
respect, I shall be proud to have you for my son-in-law. Sir* 
I may, therefore, now refer you to my daughter. Colonel, and 
if her answer is satisfactory, we may then talk of ulterior 
arrangements': or if you please, I will myself convey to her 
the proposal which you have done her the honour to make," 
Colonel Sydenham begged that he would so do, and the old 
gentleman accordingly left the room. As soon as the door 
was closed, my uncle turned to me with a countenance of 
triumphant satisfaction, and then asked me what the devil I 
meant by his estate in Shropshire, when I knew that he had 
not an acre of land in the world. ." I'm sorry you said any- 
thing about it, because, though it answers our present pur- 
posei it may involve us in a labyrinth of lies hereafter, when 
It turns out that there is no such thing." 

" I meant what I said," replied I ; " the Shropshire estate, 
you recollect, was my mother's jointure ; I had heard my 
fiEither say, that if he survived her, that property should be 
your's for life. As, however, the contingency upon which 
you were to enjoy it did not happen, and as his sudden death 
prevented him, in all probability, making an alteration in his 
will, which contains no mention of your name, I feel that I 
am only acting according to his intentions in making over 
to you for life Uiat estate, now that it is relieved of the charge 
which was to have precedence of your interest in it." 

" How can I thank you for this generosity 1" replied my 
uncle with his sweetest smile, and most graceful manner, at 
the same time pressing my hand, " for though you are certain- 
ly acting only according to your father's wishes, there are 
many young men who would not think it necessary to observe 
so nice a sense of honour ; I am indeed most obliged, nay, 
grateful to you, my dear Matthew." 

" There is one request, or condition, if you choose so to 
style it," answered 1 coldly, " with which I must beg leave 
to accompany this surrender of the Shropshire property, name- 
ly, that you are sincere in your professions to Mr. Jackson 
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of haviogr relinquished play ; for howerer loosely we may 
have talked together, let me assure y oa that I am the last man 
in the world who would be party to any scheme of deception, 
or sanction any abuse of the confidence of a respectable man, 
or the happiness of an amiable young lady. Ypu will, I am 
sure, like myself, see the propriety of dropping the levity 
with which we may have heretofore spoken of Miss Jackson ; 
and whatever may have been your motive in marrying Her, I 
am persuaded that you are too much a man of honour, when 
you have become her husband, not to promote her happiness, 
and fulfil her hopes to the utmost of your power." 

** My dear fellow," replied Colonel Sydenham sharply, " I 
hope I do not need such a solemn exhortation to my duty as 
you have been at the pains of giving me ; I flatter myself 1 
shall act like a<man of honour in any situation. But^" added 
he, recovering his self-possession, and smoothing his rufiied 
countenance into one pi those detestable smiles^ — *' I appre- 
ciate your motive; you know that I have been a wild dog; 
but my sporting days are over now, and my earnest wish is 
to live henceforth soberly and godly ; so make your mind easy, 
for I assure you I shall turn out a very respectable husband." 

The conversation was here put an end to by the re-entrance 
of Mr. Jackson, who was the bearer of the welcome tidings 
that his daughter had listened with an indulgent ear to the 
suit of Colonel Sydenham, whereupon that gallant person of 
course thought it necessary to be transported, although, as the 
reader is aware, he had taken the precaution previously to as- 
certain the young lady's sentiments. At the instance of the 
happy father we remained to dinner. The bride elect, during 
the day, was all blushes and confusion, which, however, at 
length disappeared ui^der the assiduities of my uncle. Mr. 
JacKson kept up a continual correspondence of winks and 
grins with me, and was very fsLcetious upon the occasion,- to 
the great annoyance of his daughter, who, upon each of his 
jokes, (some of which, to say the truth, were not of the most 
refined description,) would blush and remonstrate with, '^ La, 
papa, how can you go on so?" at which the old gentleman 
would be exceedingly tickled. After dinner, in order to leave 
the " young people" together, Mr. Jackson engaged me in 
cohversation, which chiefly turned upon the extent of his 
property, his improvements, and his skill in agriculture, inso- 
much that I was heartily glad when the hour arrived, at which 
1 might order the carriage. Before our departure, the happy 
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day was fixed, and it was an early one, at the earnest desire 
of the impatient bridegroom. 

'* I shall see you to-morrow, and eirery day,'* whispered 
the lady, with a loTe*«ick smile, as her intended took his 
leave. 

*< Most undoubtedly, dearest— Miss Jackson,'' answered 
Colonel Sydenham, as he gracefully pressed her yielding hand 
to his lips. The young lady sighed— her elderly gentleman 
bowed— -and retired. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



«« D-— 41 the courtship," said my uncle, <^ I'm glad it won't 
last long, for Pm sick of it already." 

«* You don't seem to undertake it with any great goil/," re- 
turned I : «' ^ dearest Miss Jackson' was rather frigid ; you 
seemed undecided what appellation was to follow the epithet ; 
—I could hardly keep my countenance." 

** I intended to have used the Christian name, but I couldn't 
bring my tongue to Mary Anne ; ugh ! it's a name only fit for 
a chambermaid." 

*^ What's in a name T besides, you needn't use it ; you may 
call her Mrs. Sydenham." 

*^ I'm afraid she's a sad dowdy — ^what think you ? is she 
presentable 1" 

'* She has eighty thousand down, and lar?e expectancies." 

" True," rejoined my uncle, in a reconciled tone ; " that 
covers a multitude of sins." 

*^ Her style is not particularly good, perhaps, but I think 
she is amiable — ^not the sort of a girl who would put your 
forehead in jeopardy." 

" I'm glad of it," said Colonel Sydenham, " for if she was 
to do anything of that sort I should be obliged to divorce her, 
and refund her fortune." 

" I think you're a very fortunate fellow." 

" Very." 

The conversation dropped. 

Mr. Jackson signified his intention of celebrating the mar- 
riage of his daughter with all possible publicity. A special 

license was to be obtained ; the Dean of was to be asked 

to officiate, and a large party was to be invited to the wedding. 
A milliner was sent for from town to superintend the bride s 
dress, and he himself presented her with a splendid case of 
diamonds. The forthcoming event was likewise announced 
with much pomp and circumstance in the records of fashion. 
The old gentleman in short, was in a delightful state of fuss, 
complacency, and importance. The parties principally inte- 
rested willingly acquiesced in these preparations. The bride 
liked to be the centre of so much show and splendour, and my 
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uncle hoped that it would dazzle those who might be disposed 
to find faults in the match. 

As soon as the business was agreed upon, Mr. Jackson is- 
sued cards to ?1\ the neighbourhood for & grand dinner, at 
which Colonel Sydenham was to be introduced as the future 
husband of the heiress of Elm wood. The Daveniry family 
were of course asked, and, contrary to expectation, they ac- 
cepted the invitation. The dinner took place only a few days 
before the murder of. Dr. Haviland. . 

It was amusing enough to observe the altered manners to- 
ward my uncle of certain persons who had hitherto treated 
him with marked coldness, but who thought that the accepted 
of the heiress of Elmwood, was a very different person from' 
the spendthrift, superannuated vaurien, which they had pre- 
viously considered him. My uncle being a politician, took 
no notice of the sudden cordiality which these persons evinced, 
but returned it in kind, and acknowledged by grateful pressures 
of the hand those hints and congratulations upon his approach- 
ing good fortune which some ventured to put forth. 
jl* The party from Betchingley were, the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness, Lord Richard and Lady Elizabeth Haviland. The 
latter I was surprised to see, it being contr$iry to her habits 
to ffo into public. I guessed that she had cometo gratify her 
malice, l heard her tell Miss Jackson indeed, that only such 
an extraordinary occasion would have induced her to come 
out, but she could not resist the pleasure of congratulating 
her friend upon her felicity, by which special favour Miss 
Jackson was duly flattered. As for Lord Richard, he offered 
his compliments with an air of insolent, sneering noncAaianre, 
which was inexpressibly insulting. The poor girl felt his 
offensive manner keenly, for her face crimsoned with mor- 
tification and resentment.. He completed his gentlemanly 
conduct by retiring with another person -into a corner of the 
room, and entering into a conversation, ever and anon inter- 
rupted by that suppressed laughter, which proves that some- 
body or something present is the cause of their mirth. Colonel 
Sydenham affected not to take notice of this conduct, but I 
saw by the red spot in his cheek, that it did«not escape his 
observation. It would have been a great gratification to his 
feelings, no doubt, (judging from what my own would have 
been in his situation,) to have kicked Lord Richard Haviland 
out of the house. 

After dinner, upon my returning to the drawing-room, I 
took my seat by Lady- Elizabeth, who, upon seedng me ap- 
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proach, readily made room for me oa the sofa where she tras 
sitting. *< Can you explain to me," said I, '' why Lady Da- 
▼entry will hardly look at me, for I protest that I have a 
conscience void of offence toward herr' 

''I cannot tell," answered Lady EHzaheth, ^* unless she 
fancies that you had some concern in Charlotte's elopement, 
which has engaged all her thoughts and conversation ev^ 
since you left^etchingley." 

'* How was that possible ? I was not in the confidence of 
either your sister or Mr. Cookson." 

** Oh, for my own part, I don't at all doubt your innocence; 
but pray let us dismiss this subject, for I hear no other at 
home, and as I seldom go out, I may reasonably expect, when 
I do, a little variety. Is not this a strange match V\ said she, 
sinking her voice to a very low tone^ K)r old Jackson was 
within ear-shot, — " for I conclude you were equally guiltless 
of having anything to do in bringing this about." 

'* I think," answered I, " that my uncle is a very lucky 
man to have secured such an amiable and highly gifted young 
lady." 

" Amiable as she may be, and highly gifted as she undoubt- 
edly is, I am inclined to think that it must be his poverty, 
rather than his will, which consents to such an alliance. I 
remember the time when he would not have been seen speak* 
ing to such a person as he is now about to wed. But what 
wQl not money do, and what will not men do for'money ?" 

" "Why, as respects disinterestedness, my dear Lady Eli- 
zabeth, I'm inclined to think that your sex is at least upon a 
par with mine. Marriage is, in fact, a kind of commercial 
transaction, which each party possesses something which the 
other requires; money is exchanged for connexion, beauty 
for fashion, and so on ; but as for a connexion — I be^ pardon, 
I should say a marriage founded on mutual affection, I believe 
that is an idea which never enters the head (except it be une 
tite exalU) of any person who lives in the world after five- 
and-twenty." 

**You forgot my sister!" said Lady Elizabeth, with a 
smile of malicious meaning. 

" Oh, I cry your mercy ; Lady Charlotte's unquestionably 
disinterested match did not, occur to me, but the exception 
proves the rule." 

A few minutes after. Miss Jackson happened to be passing 
in the part of the room where we were sitting, when Lady 
Elizabeth called her. 
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" Oh, pray don't let me distarb your UtC'-a-^SUy" answered 
the young lady. 

*« Come here, my dear ; Sir Matthew and 1 have been talk- 
ing you over, and admiring the sensible and suitable choice 
which you have made." 

*^ Oh !" answered she, blushing and casting down her eyes 
with an air of prettiness. 

<^ There is something so disinterested and unlike other 
foolish girls," pursued Lady Elizabeth, ** in marrying a man 
without fortune, and who has come to a steady time of life ; 
for if wealth and youth are at all necessary to happiness in 
matrimony, you, my dear, hav« enough for both." 

*^ Now you're quizzing me. Lady Elizabeth, I'm afraid." 

*< Quizzing you, my dear child ! not I indeed ! But I really 
take a ffreat interest in you, partly, I believe, because you 
are so like my sister ; your manner, your style of dress, 
everything about you reminds me so much of Charlotte — ^I 
only hope you may be happier than she is likely to be, poor 
thing!" 

"I think I have every prospect of being happy," whispered 
Miss Jackson. 

** No doubt you have ; but however great you may fancy 
your stock of felicity to be, Twould recommend you, as a 
bride, not to be too lavish of it, lest you should find, like 
many a young friend of mine, at the end of the honeymoon 
that you had none left. I don't go so far as my poor friend 
Sheridan, who thinks it advisable to begin with a little hating, 
but I certainly would not have you be too extravagantly happy 
at first." 

«' Oh, my dear Lady Elizabeth, you terrify me out of my 
life ! I should be the most miserable of creatures if I were 
to observe the least indifference in my husband, even after we 
had been married a hundred years, if it were possible." 

*• Now, what do you say to that, Sir Matthew ! there is 
devotion for you." 

«< I shall not despair," said she, addressing Miss Jackson, 
" of your reclaiming your nephew that is to be, who is such 
a railer against our sex, to an opinion, that there is some vir- 
tue extant." 

"On the contrary," answered I; "for as I observed 'be- 
fore, the exception proves the rule." 

Miss Jackson being called away to another part of the 
room, my uncle came up, and addressed Lady JSlizabeth, 
whom he had as yet scarcely spoken to that evening. 
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*« Well, Colonel Sydenham," said she, " so you're going 
to be married at last; am I to congratulate or condole wim 
you, for I remember when you- and I were friends twenty 
years ago, alas ! you seemed to think matrimony the greatest 
calamity that could befall you 1" 

" Ah, Lady Elizabeth," returned my uncle, " every period 
of life has its feelings and opinions : who would ever have 
thought that you, the gayest of the gay, the admired of all 
admirers, could have abandoned a world which seemed to be 
your element? I am sure it is far less extraordinary, that I, 
a despiser of matrimony, should have no other ambition now 
than a quiet, domestic life." 

" You need not make any apology for such a praiseworthy 
change of opinion ; I wish you all prosperity in your new 
speculation." 

" It is a tolerably sure speculation," returned my uncle, 
humorously, but in a low tone, to avoid being overheard, 
'* where a round sum is paid down, and there are large ex- 
pectancies which can hardly be defeated." 

" Oh fie ! how can you be so mercenary? I meant nothing 
of that kind." 

*' But what else should you suppose I meant, Lady Eli- 
zabeth ?" * • 

" Now, indeed, you are too bad ; I was in hopes that you 
were Reformed, but I find you are still the same as ever. Oh, 
you men of the world !" ^ 

<^ I hope you did not pay me so bad a compliment, as to 
suppose I had grown better. at the expense of my taste." 

"Upon my honour, I. will not listen to you; but at all 
events, I hope you mean to behave well to the poor girl 1" 

" Behave well to her ! most certainly; I flatter myself she 
will always experience from me the treatment of a gentle- 



man." 



"The treatment of a gentleman!" echoed Lady Elizabeth 
in her turn ; " that is, I suppose, that you will not abuse her 
either with blows or Words. Behave to your wife like a gen- 
tleman ! Oh, defend me from such a lord and master !" 

" Why, what would you have me do ? you would not ex- 
pect a man of my time of life to act the devoted lover like a 
• romantic young^hero of two-and-twenty 1," 

" Oh, I shall not attempt to argue with you ; you are quite 
. incorriffible." 

*< What the deuce made you talk in that profligate manner 
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to Lady Elisabeth V said I, to my UQcle, when we were left 
togrether. 

" I did it on purpose,*' answered he ; '* I knew that she 
would ridicule my marriage, and when I spoke to her, I saw 
that her mouth was full of seyere things about it, so I deter- 
mined to be beforehand with her. She was always a bitter 
Dill, and is now ten times worse, since her own views have 
been disappointed, which is the cause of the religion and 
abandonment, and contempt of the world which she affects. 
She is one of those witty, malicious women, who are like 
nettles ; appear afraid of them, and they will sting you, but 
handle them boldly, and they are harmless.*' 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



The week before the marriage was occupied with the ne- 
cessary arrangements, my uncle being absent in town. On 
the day that he returned, the Jacksons dined with me. On 
the following day, settlements were to be signed, and the 
bride's fortune was to be paid, and on the succeeding after- 
noon, the ceremony was to be performed, at my house, by 
special license. 

Nothing could exceed the satisfaction of the parties in- 
terested at the approaching consummation of their felicity ; 
manifestations in which I joined for the same reason, for, in- 
deed, I was quite tired of all this harmony and happiness, 
and felt truly glad that there was now an end of it, as far as 
I was concerned. In this sentiment, it is shocking to relate, 
that the bridegroom elect must himself be included, for as 
soon as the Jacksons were gone, he anticipated me by burst- 
ing into a self-congratulation, that the period of his assidui- 
ties, devotions, and delights, were now terminated. 

" You surprise me," said I ; " I always understood that 
the courtship was the most charming part of the business." 

" It may be," answered Colonel Sydenham, " when you 
marry for love ; but trust me, it is up-hill work, when you 
marry for money." 

" Well, thank Heaven, it's all over now !" 

*' Thank Heaven it is," echoed my uncle. 

And all over it was, in good earnest, although not in the 
sense in which either of us spoke or suspected ! I must hasten 
to the catastrophe of this, the most painful and disgusting 
passage of my memoirs. I almost doubt, indeed, whether! 
shall stand excused for recording such depravity. 

On the following day, the horses were at the door which 
were to carry us to £lmwood to sign and seal, and my uncle 
to receive that blessed document which was to make him 
master of eighty thousand pounds, when a servant entered 
the room, and handed my uncle a packet which he said had 
just come from Elmwood, that the man who brought it, de- 
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sired that it should he delivered immediately, and that there 
was no answer. 

" What the devil can it be ahontV said my uncle, as, with 
nervous haste, he broke the seal. From the envelope dropped 
two enclosures, the one, a dirty, vul^r-looking, watered 
epistle, which had been opened ; the other was a note, I ob- 
served, in the handwriting of Mr. Jackson. Colonel Syden- 
ham glanced at both, and immediately his countenance grew 
deadly pale. He then devoured each successively, dashed 
them on the table, and covering his face with his hands, mut- 
tered a deep " damnation !" 

«* What is the matter?" inquired I; " bad news, I fear?" 

" Matthew, I'm undone !" cried my uncle ; " I'm baffled 
-—ruined — ^Read, read," and he pointed to the disastrous let- 
ters which lay upon the table, and by a deep imprecation, ' 
accotnpanied by a coarse phrase which he used as he strode 
down the room in great agitation, gave me to understand that 
in this instance, as well as in most others, (^according to the 
misogynists,) a woman was at the bottom oi the mischief. 

I rafst opened Mr. Jackson's note, which was, to the best 
of my irecoUecUon, couched in the following terms : — 

« Sir, — The accompanying letter, which awaited Miss Jack- 
son on her return home from Sydenham Park last eveningr, 
-was, by her, put into my hands, with a desire that I would 
inquire into the truth of the statements therein contained, and 
i( they were substantiated, that I would inform you of her 
unalterable resolution never to complete her engagement with 
you, and to decline all farther communication or correspond- 
ence with you. 

** Early this morning, therefore, I sent for the person whose 
signature is attached to the above-mentioned letter. She im- 
mediately obeyed my summons, and has satisfied mo by the 
most unequivocal proof of the truth of the allegations con- 
tained in that document. 

** It is perhaps scarcely necessary for me to add, that my 
daughter's resolution in consequence meets with my entire 
approval, and would have been enjoined by me, had it not 
onginated with herself. 

«' The offence which you have committed, is, in my opinion, 
one of the most dishonourable and odious nature ; and when 
I consider the time and the circumstances under which it has 
been committed, it appears to me to argrae a character of the 
most hardened depravity. As a man of right feeling* I shun 
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all connexion with one who could he capable of such an act; 
and as a faUier, I feel indignant at the insult offered to my 
child. 

** Your recent proceeding is of a piece with the accounts 
which I have heard of your former conduct, and which should 
have warned me against having anything to do with you ; but 
I had hop^ that those vicious propensities had vanished with 
your youth, and that you were realty now, as you seemed, 
and represented yourself to be, an altered man. I lament that 
I have been deceived, although, at the same time, I am glad 
that I have discovered you, before it was too late. 

** I again repeat, that neither myself nor my daughter wish 
to have any farther intercourse with you. 
** I remain. Sir, 

*' Your obedient, humble servant, 

" Benjamin Jackson.^^ 

<'Did you ever know such an old, canting scoundrel V 
said my uncle, as I closed this letter, but reading in my seri- 
ous countenance, I suppose, no encouraging degree of sym- 
pathy, he added, ** I hope you intend to stand by me, Mat- 
thew, at all events ?" 

*« 1 cannot answer that question,^' I replied, coolly, '^ until 
I have seen the contents of the letter referred to by Mr. Jack- 
son." So saying, I opened the dirty epistle aforesaid, which 
I transcribe for the benefit of my readers : — 

" Honoured Madam, — " I have paused long before I could 
make up my mind to take this decisive step, which I do under 
feelings of the deepest poignancy, and most acute suffering ! 
Madam, the report some time since reached my ears, that you 
were about to be united to Colonel Sydenham, but with the 
confidence of a too trusting and yielding nature, (which having 
little knowledge of the world, thinks that others are as true 
and G^enerous as itself!) I scorned to give credit to the rumour, 
for if there was faith to be reposed in the most solemn pro- 
testations, I knew that man to be mine, and mine only f I 
reproached him, however, with it, but he denied it, (with an 
oath !) at the same time applying epithets to you which I will 
not repeat ; and I could not believe him false, who had so 
frequently sworn that he was devoted to myself! But he is 
(like all his sex !) heartless, false, and perfidious ! It was 
only a day or two since I discovered (beyond the possibility 
of doubt) that the distracting intelligence was too, too true ! 
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I charged him with it a second time, yesterday ; he hesitated 
at first, but I told him that he was a villain! and he no longer 
denied it ! He then had the presumption to ofier me money, 
but I rejected it with disdain! and told him that I would 
have reyenge ! 

** Thus, Madam, you see I am the miserable victim of the 
arts of a fascinating seducer, who knows (alas!) every 
avenue to the heart of woman ! He told me that he loved, 
and I (too credulous !) believed him, and loved again ! I will 
not weary you with farther particulars, but suffice it to say 
that I am in a delicate situation / 

" Such is my simple tale ! and I trust. Madam, it will 
have the effect of warning you against adding another to the 
list of unhappy females, who have (doubtless) been deceived 
by this fair-spoken, but faithless, elegant, but dangerous 
man! 

Hoping to be pardoned the liberty I have taken, 

" Allow me to subscribe myself, honoured Madam, 
'* Your dutiful, humble servant, 

*^ Elizabeth Pollard. 



« 



" P. S. I can prove all that I have said, if necessary." 

Really, serious as .was its import, I could hardly forbear 
smiling at this tawdry epistle, which I perceived from its 
signature was the composition of Mrs. Chilton's favourite 
pupil, the daughter of the poor people, whose distresses on 
her account I have ventured to record some pages back. It 
was written in a mincin? hand, small and fine, carefully 
pointed — a second or third copy, no doubt, — and evidently 
mtended, not less as a sampler of the writer's literary talents 
and refinement, than as a statement of her wrongs and mis- 
fortunes. 

" Well, most noble judge," cried my uncle with bitterness, 
for he was nettled at the grave countenance which I wore 
while perusing these evidences of his profligacy ; ** What is 
my sentence 1" 

" To be candid with you," answered I, " I can't consider 
this as any joke." 

« Joke ! no, faith ! I wish it was : the game is up in that 
quarter, to a certain^ — ^Well, damn it, what care 1 1 there 
are other heiresses in the world besides this wagoner's 
daughter, and I &ncy that my chance is not yet altogether 

11 * 
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desperate : but as for that -— — she had better keep out 

of my way, for I could not answer for myself." 

And in truth if. would have done a stage-villain good to 
have taken a lesson at this moment from my uncle's counte- 
nance, which assumed the most diabolical expression that I 
had ever yet seen in a human face infernal. 

** I'm afraid," said I, quietly, ^*you must abandon all 
hopes of advancing your fortune in that way; at least, it will 
not be in my power to forward your views m any other case, 
as it will not suit me to be identified with your character and 
pursuits." 

" What ! you're setting up for a saint, are you ?" cried my 
uncle rudely; ** you're e^oing to cant about immorality 
and seduction, because I have happened to amuse myself, an 
occasional hour, in this dull place with a paltry soubretie--^ 
ha ! ha ! ha !" 

<< I'm no saint. Sir, but I'm not ashamed to acknowledge 
that I look upon a man who, to satisfy a brutal passion, will 
abuse the great advantages of birth, education, and know- 
ledge of the world, and recklessly ruin the character and hap- 
piness of a young woman, however humble, and bring dis- 
grace and misery upon her friends, as guilty of a most 
odiously selfish, base, and flagitious proceeding." 

"Bravo!" cried my uncle: "Why this is in the true 
Joseph Surface vein ; or have you 'taken a lesson from 
what's-his-name, the Methodist fellow, whose disciple was 
hanged the other day ?" 

To this, I made no reply ; and my uncle continued to stride 
up and down the rooom in great excitement. During the 
suence, a servant announced to him that a person wished to 
see him. 

" What person 1" 

" A young woman. Sir," answered the man. " She didn't 
give her name, but said you'd know who it was, Sir." 

** Ha ! show her in," vociferated Colonel Sydenham. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



The stranger was accordingly ushered into the room, and 
proved to be, as the reader will have suspected, no other 
than Miss Pollard. Observing the furious countenance of 
my uncle fixed upon her, she looked alarmed and hesitated, 
as if irresolute whether to come forward, or retire. 

**Shut the door you scoundrel, and don't stand gaping 
there," cried my uncle to the servant, who obeyed with con- 
siderable alertness. ** Now," he proceeded, turning to the 
visitor, *< what is your business with me ?" 

"Oh! Colonel," answered the trembling girl, "don't 
look so angry at me ; Vm sure it's I that have cause to com- 
plain : my father has discovered my situation, and turned me 
out of doors ; you've been the ruin of me. Sir, and now you 
look at me as if I was dirt." 

" Ruin I" yelled my uncle ; " Ruin !-^and what is the 
ruin of a thousand such reptiles, compared to that which 
you've brought upon me ? Look here, hussy !— damned 
hussy !" and as he spoke he seized her own letter and that 
of Mr. Jackson, and thrust them in her face ; <* Look here, 
d'ye see what you've done ?" 

The terrified ^rl immediately recognized the cause of his 
wrath, and uttering an exclamation, dropped upon her knees 
before him. 

" Oh ! Colonel, dear Colonel, forgive me ! I did it in a 
moment of passion, and have bitterly repented since. Oh, 
pray have mercy on me !" 

" Then ^o this instant to Mr. Jackson, and swear that it 
was all a he— a conspiracy-^a thing of your own invention— *• 
go, and I'll give you a thousand pounds !" 

" I can't, I can't— he's seen — ^I've showed him— ^the notes 
— ^your hand-writinff." 

My uncle uttered a horrible exclamation of rage and dis- 
may, the foam stood in the comers of his mouth, and his fea- 
tures were distorted with the most demoniac fury, as he 
made a motion toward the wretched girl. 

" He'll kill me!" she screamed, and rushed toward md ; 
" Oh, save me !" 
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My uncle, in his madness, struck at her, but I quickly 
interposed, and warded off the blow. My blood now began 
to boil. ^* Cowardly ruffian !" I exclaimed, ** would you 
commit murder?'* 

His fury was now direrted upon myself. " You dare not," 
said he, in a Yoice almost choked with passion ; ** you dare 
not use such language, unless you thought you might do so 
with impunity ; but here is my reply,*' and he struck me so 
violent a blow on the chest, that I staggered, and fell against 
the table. Had he smitten me with a feather, however, I 
could not have been more insensible to the physical part of 
the insult which had been offered me. I felt all the blood in 
my veins rush to my heart, my limbs trembled, and sickness 
came over me. I had been disgraced by the foulest indig- 
nity which one man can put upon another: if it had pro- 
ceeded from an indifferent person, my course would have 
been obvious ; but here the perpetrator was my father's bro- 
ther, an individual who stood in the same kind of relationship 
to me as the parent who ^ve me being. The thought of 
remaining passive under this vile stain was intolerable ; the 
only alternative, which presented itself, seemed little better 
than parricide. While these suggestions passed rapidly 
through my mind, I stood motionless, and Colonel Syden- 
ham advanced to me with an insolent sneer and said, *< You 
are a philosopher. Sir Matthew, I am aware, and perhaps, 
therefore, can receive a trifling blow without emotion." 

" Colonel Sydenham," I replied, with as much self-pos- 
session as I could command — *< for it is impossible, after what 
has taken place, that I should address you by any other ap- 
pellation — ^I understand your meaning, and though God knows 
I should have gladly preferred any calamity to such a one 
as this, the outragfe which you have committed must be ex- 
piated." 

" Bravo ! I'm happy to find that you don't intend to cast an 
imputation on your mother, for the Sydenham blood was never 
known to brook the slighest injury. Let it be immediately, 
however ; you are a good swordsman ; I have two weapons 
of an equal length ; your own man and my servant shall be 
present to witness fair play, — ^Do you agree ?" 

I could only give a nod of assent, and my uncle with af- 
fected coolness, but with a face pale as death, and a trembling 
hand, rang the bell. 

" Desire my servant," said he to the attendant, in a tone of 
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indiffeienee, '* to bring the two small rapiers from my room, 
here immediately." 

*< And send Pearson here," added I. 

When we were left together, pacing up and down at differ- 
ent sides of the room, (for I should observe that the girl Pol- 
lard, almost dead with fright, had stolen away at the commence- 
ment of the quarrel between my uncle and myself,) Colonel 
Sydenham, turning to me, observed, 

'* If you have any affairs to settle you had better take pen 
and paper, for this will be no child's play." 

" 1 have nothing to arrange," answered I ; " should I fall, 
ytju art my heir^*^ and I looked at him steadfastly. His eye 
fell beneath mine. 

** And I," rejoined he, taking no notice of my last remark, 
**have neither a guinea, nor a friend in the world, so there 
need be no delay on my account — ha ! ha !" 

"For God's sake," said I, "reflect upon what you are 
goinff to do ; express your regret for what has already passed, 
and let us not proceed to these dreadful extremities ; I will 
accept any apology, as I in some measure gave you pro- 
vocation, for which I am willing to say that I am truly sorry." 

" Candidly confess," answered Colonel Sydenham, in a 
tone of insufferable insolence, " that you have a dastardly 
spirit, and that my brother was a cuckold." 

Remonstrance, 1 now saw, was useless, and the two servants 
at this moment entered the room. 

" I have brought both the rapiers and the foils. Sir," said 
Colonel Sydenham's valet, " for I thought it was them you 
wanted, though Robert told me it was the swords." 

" Robert told you right ; push that table against the wall, 
and remove those chairs out of the way." 

The man stared a little, but did as he was ordered. Colonel 
Sydenham then locked the door and put the key in his pocket, 
next divested himself of his coat, and I followed his example ; 
he then handed me one of the small swords, which were 
precisely similar, and himself took the other. I explained 
oriefly to the servants the purpose for which they were sum- 
moned, and informed them that the quarrel which had arisen 
between Colonel Sydenham and myself was of a nature which 
did not admit of accommodation, and that neither would offer 
nor accept an apology. They attempted to expostulate, but 
were silenced by my antagonist, who told them, that if thej 
attempted to interpose, they would do so at the hazard of their 
Urea. 
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These preliminaries being settled, wd moved opposite each 
other. My determination was made, though I shomd sacrifice 
my own life, not to'spill the blood of my father's brother; my 
plan, therefore, was the defensive, or to disarm my adversary, 
of which I had little chance, as he possessed superior skill, 
althou^ now much agitated, while the dreadful situation in 
which 1 was placed prevented me from recovering my usual 
self-possession. 

I parried his assaults for some moments successfully ; he 
began to lose temper, and pressed fiercely on me. I now watch- 
ed for an opportunity of disarming him — attempted it— was 
ba^ed by the superior science of my antagonist, and being left 
open, he made a lunge full at me. His sword passed through 
my body on the left side, between the ribs. He immediately 
extricated his weapon, and throwing mine away, I rushed upon 
him, and after a sharp but desperate struggle, succeeded in 
wrenching it from his grasp. I then broke it across my knee, 
and, utteriy exhausted in this last effort by loss of blood, I 
fell down in a swoon. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



As soon as I recovered my senses, Pearson, who, judging 
my wish to have the affair kept as secret as possihle, had 
suffered no one to approach me except the Sargeon, informed 
me that Colonel Sydenham, having ascertained that my wo]^nd 
was not likely to be of fatal consequence, had left the house 
in a chaise, accompanied by his servant and baggage, with- 
out leaving an^ message, memorandum, or note for me. 

After this intelligence, my first anxious inquiry was, 
whether any of the servants were aware of what had taken 
place, or suspected the nature of my illness. My valet, who 
was a faithful fellow, and much attached to me, having been 
about my person since I was a boy, assured me that he had 
every reason to believe they were entirely ignorant of the trans- 
action, and that he had himself washed uie blood from the 
boards, the rencontre having fortunately taken place in a room 
uncarpeted, it being the apartment in which my uncle and I 
had occasionally practised with the foils, which, as it hap- 
pened, we had been using that very morning. Commending 
Pearson for his precaution, and enjoining him, as he valued 
my confidence, never to disclose what he had witnessed, I 
felt at ease, for my secret was secure in the professional honour 
of my medical attendant. 

My next care was about the poor girl who had been the un- 
conscious, thouffh not innocent cause of the affray. I instructed 
Pearson to findher out, and to carry a letter to her parents, 
in which I apprized them of Colonel Sydenham's abandon- 
ment of their child, whom I begged that they would again 
receive under their protection, in Uie hope that she might be 
reclaimed, as her conduct proceeded less, perhaps, from natural 
depravity, than from extreme youth and a bad education, acted 
upon by an accomplished profligate ; and, of course, I offered 
them whatever consolation and assistance money could afford. 
My messenger found the cottage of these poor people the abode 
of misery indeed. On the table was extended the dripping 
corpse of their daughter, which two men had about an hour 
previously dragged from the river. The wretched parents 
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were ia the most frantic grief, cursing my uncle and theoMolTM 
as the joint caases ofHheir child's unhappy end — the former 
as having ruined, and themselves, who had, hy casting her 
off, driven her to Che fetal act of desperation. The frauty of 
the deceased— her undudful and ungrateful conduct was now 
forgotten, while with a perversity not unusual in such circum- 
stances, those beauties of person and flimsy graces of education, 
which had been her ruin, were extolled, magnified, and la- 
mented. In this state of violent and indiscriminative sorrow 
my message of peace and condolence was unheard, and the 
mention of my name only occasioned a new burst of execration; 
thouffh, when their first transports had subsided, the poor 
people acknowledged my good intentions, and acquitted me 
of being, in any shape, accessary to the ruin of their child. 

This business gave me such a disgust to my uncle, that 
even if I could have forgotten what had taken place between 
us, I do not think I could ever have reconciled myself to as- 
sociate with him again. Cold-blooded and dissolute as I 
knew him to be, I had hoped that he was not deficient in a 
sentiment of generosity and honour, which would have deterred 
him from so rascally an act as this. True, I was aware tlmt 
he had been engaged in several affairs of sallantry, and that 
these could not be excused by the force of passion, because 
love, delicate and romantic, was a refinement unknown to his 
nature ; but he had vanity, an equally powerful agent, and 
one which much more frequently influences in such cases. 
But in this instance vanity could hardly have been his motive, 
for to one who had made conquests of the highest class, a 
peasant girl would have been too humble a triumph. He had 
therefore for the transient gratification of a brutal passion 
coolly ruined a human being, who, however lowly her station, 
had a heart to be corrupted, a character to lose, happiness to 
be blasted, and friends to be bowed down with shame and 
sorrow ! Such conduct appeared to me most selfish, base, 
cruel, and unmanly, and alternately excited my indignaton, 
and contempt. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



My wound, thouorh not dangerous, was tedious, for I was 
confined to my apartment nearly a month, and at tlie (muI of 
that period, although liberatef3 from confinement, I had not 
sufificiently recovered my strength, which had been exiiaustcd 
by considerable loss of blood, to use much exertion. 

But bodily suffering was the least evil of which I had to 
complain. A depression of spirits, which I had always been 
accustomed occasionally to experience, had lately l»eoome 
much more frequent, and the terrible fiend Ennui constantly 
haunted me. 1 described my sensations to my mrdiral at- 
tendant, but he being a plain country practitioner, unalile to 
comprehend such rennod maladies as those with which I was 
visited, said it was bile, and sent me a calomel pill, which 
I flung into the fire. 

I tried what reading would do, but found myself wanting 
in that surest test of mental health, a hunger aud a relish for 
intellectual studies, so was obliged to abandon my books for 
the present. Should I banish thought by plunging into the 
vortex of the world ? — ^but this would be acting in the spirit of 
the fool, who seeks to drown his cares in wine, rather than in 
that of a philosopher. Should I return to politics 1 — but this 
remedy my indolence rejected, on the pretence that I was not 
in Parliament. Should I hold up my finger to the young 
ladies and — marry 1 — ^but no; first let me try all other reme- 
dies, and reserve this as a last resource. 

" But something must be done," said I — as Honourable 
Members observe when the state of the nation is perilous 
and perplexing, and with equal inability to pronounce what 
that something should be; some change was absolutely ne- 
cessary, for my present situation had become so distasteful 
to me, that I could scarcely feel more discontented any where 
else. What if I were to go abroad 1 — but it was not the sea- 
son for travelling on the continent. Tired of {/rojiosing plans 
only to reject them, I endeavoured to reason away my hypo- 
chondria, and to take shame to myself for indulging these 
imaginary evils, when so large a portion of manKind were 
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afflicted by substantial grievances. But this argument, though 
undoubtedly sound, I found to be as ineffectual as one firom 
his Majesty's Opposition. 

I had no friend, either, in whose conversation and sympa- 
thy I might find consolation and solace ; for though Falmei 
stood in a decree of that relation, he was by no means that 
particular and familiar associate— that other self, which I had 
often seen described, but had never experienced. There were 
however, two persons with whom I had thought to have 
formed this intimate connexion. One was a boy who had 
been my principal ally at Eton, a youth of the best disposi- 
tions and highest promise, and who manifested a strong at- 
tachment to me. When I went to town, after my father's 
death, he was the first person whom I sought out and called 
upon. I found him at home, and was prepared to greet him 
with much cordiality — ^but he had become a dandy, and af- 
fected scarcely to know me; then by an effort of recollection, 
hazarded a belief that we had been at College together. 
Never thrown off my guard, and possessing the faculty of 
instantly perceiving the tone and manner of any person with 
whom I came in contact, and pitching my own to harmonize 
therewith, if I thought proper, 1 replaced the cordiality which 
I had ready, with an air of cavalier indifference, and having 
talked about the news of the day, bade my friend adieu for 
ever. Another was an individual whose acquaintance I made 
during my £rst year in London. He was a most accomplished 
and agreeable fellow, and paid me so much attention, and 
seemed so much impressed by me, though his fiattery was so 
delicately administered as to be effectual without being per- 
ceived, that I began to feel a considerable degree of compla- 
cency toward him. Our acquaintance rapidly proceeded, and 
we had almost become intimate, when my friend^ to my ex- 
treme disappointment euid dis^st, asked me to lend him a 
couple of hundreds. T gave him half his request, and inter- 
nally resolved to cut him — ^a resolution, however, which I 
never put into practice, inasmuch as the opportunity never 
offered, for though I oftentimes afterward saw my friend at 
a distance, it so happened that on no occasion did we meet. 
As to my cool hundred, I heard no more of it. 

So much for my adventures in pursuit of friendship, of the 
existence of which I felt that I had some right to be sceptical. 
It is true that I was surrounded and courted by many persons, 
who professed that I was very dear to them, but all these I 
knew to be friends of that description who can exist only in 
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the sunshine of prosperity, but whose friendship withers 
away beneath the frowns of adverse fortune. They always 
reminded me of poor Anstruther's words, in the bitterness of 
his spirit, when abandoned and betrayed both by the men 
who were bound to him by the ties of gratitude, and those 
upon whom he thought he possessed the purer claims of dis- 
interested esteem and admiration. ** Friends are all very 
true when nothing is required of them beyond friendship ; 
but when you come to rely on them, they bend and totter, 
and ill-brook supporting you." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



While my mind was yet occupied with these reflections 
and recollections, my attention was diverted by the sound of 
caniage-wheels, and concluding that they belonged to some 
bore of a neighbour, I rang tlie bell to order myself to be 
denied, but in doing so, I observed through the wmdow that 
the equipage and liveries of the new comer were new to me. 
It was a dark travelling-chaise, with post-horses, a servant 
in plain clothes, and, as well as I could distinguish, the car- 
riage had but one inmate. In the hope, therefore, that the 
unrecognized arrival might be some agreeable novelty, I 
changed my mind, and desired that the visitor might be ad- 
mitted. 

Accordingly, to my surprise and pleasure, the announce- 
ment was Mr. Paulet. Of this gentleman, with whom, it 
wilV be recollected, I was so particularly impressed, and 
whose acquaintance I was so very desirous to cultivate, I had 
seen but little this year, owing partly to my political engage- 
ments, and partly to his having married early in the season 
and left town with his bride. Lady Jane Carmichael, the 
daughter of the Duke of Knaresborough, with whose family 
his own was connected, and he had himself been long on 
terms of intimacy. 

He crreeted me with much kindness of manner, and ex- 
pressed regret that he had met rae so rarely last winter in 
town. When I had answered- his salutations, and assured 
him, with perfect sincerity, how much I participated in the 
regret which ho had been so obliging as to express at the 
infrequency of our intercourse, his reply was no less unex- 
pected than agreeable. 

" In town," said he, *' owing to many irregular engage- 
ments in which most people find themselves involved, one 
must not hope to see much of one's friends; that pleasure is, 
in my opinion, .reserved for the country ; and my principal 
business in calling here to-day on my way home, is to request 
that you will spend the Christmas with us, if you are not 
already otherwise disposed of. I cannot promise you much 
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gaiety, for we are quiet people ; but I expect the Knaresbo- 
roughs and the Trefasis next week. These, with my sister, 
form our party, which it will give me great pleasure if you 
will join," * 

This invitation I readily accepted; and indeed I looked 
upon it as almost providential, that, at a moment when my 
spirits were well-nigh reduced to the suicidal point, and I 
really knew n^t what to do with myself, an opportunity should 
be offered me of a change, which appeared to me, of all others, 
perhaps, the most attractive. I felt my curiosity strongly 
^ awakened to witness the domestic life of that man, whose 
bearing and conduct in society I had so much admired ; I 
was exhilarated by the prospect of associating with persons 
who were free from affectation and frivolity, and were truly 
refined, rational, and estimable. Lastly, though not in the 
least degree, my interest was quickened by Mr. JPaulet's men- 
tion of his sister. Could she, as a female, resemble her bro- 
ther? if so, she must be a very charming person. It was* 
well worth while going, if it were only to satisfy myself on 
this single point. 

Mr. Faulet had been visiting his uncle, the Marquis of 
Truro, (whose presumptive heir he was,) and was returning 
to his own place, which was distant about sixty miles from 
mine. He remained the day with me, and a very agreeable 
day I passed in his conversation, which formed a striking 
contrast to that of my uncle, who, though far from dull or 
ignorant, yet following the bias of his taste, generally talked 
upon topics which were always devoid of interest to me, and 
sometimes, as I was in the humour. Or as he happened to 
discuss them with more than ordinary zest, absolutely dis- 
gusting. 

Before I quitted the neighbourhood, I made a point of see- 
ing the Jacksons ; for I thought it due to myself to satisfy 
them that I was in ignorance of Colonel Sydenham's conduct, 
until the iclairdssement which had ensued upon their discovery 
of it. I expressed with perfect sincerity, (for which I trust 
the reader, whatever may be his opinion of my own pecca- 
dilloes, will give me full credit,) in the strongest language 
my abhorrence of his behaviour, which I assured them had 
occasioned an irreparable breach between us. This explana- 
iion was received by. both father and daughter with much 
satisfaction and cordiality. Mutual regrets were exchanged 
that the delinquency of the principal parly had prevented uiat 
connexion between the families which had been contemplated, 
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and hopes that friendly intercourse would nevertheless con- 
tinue. 3lis8 Jackson, as a woman, (and I admired her spirit,) 
keenly felt the peculiar insult which had heen offered her, 
and with flushed cheeks and infinite severity, desigrnated her 
disgraced admirer as a " horrid old profligate !" Whether her 
affections had been much engaged, I cannot pretend to say, 
but certainly, though considerably flustered, she had suc- 
ceeded in assuming the air of a person who had merged all 
private feeling for or against the offender in moral scorii and 
reprobation of the offence. Touch a woman's pride—arouse 
that passion, and the probability is — except, perhaps, in veiy 
ffentle natures — that it will destroy, or at least subdue her 
love. By a law of Nature it would appear that the fairer part 
of the creation are instinctively sensible that their only secu- 
rity is in the delicate respect of the stronger sex. No wonder 
then that any encroachment upon it by us, and any com];>ro- 
mise of it by one of themselves, equally call forth their im- 
placable resentment. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



It was with unusual elation of spirits, caused by a presen- 
timent that I was about to enter upon better day's, and to live 
among better people, that 1 seated myself in the carriage 
which was to convey me to the house of my accomplished 
friend, as I was fain to call him, although my acquaintance 
with him scarcely yet warranted that term. Delightful anti- 
cipations connected with the scenes which I was about to 
visit, occupied my mind. The neighbourhood must be ex- 
cellent, for how could such a man as Paulet live among com- 
mon-place people 1 The Priory itself I was prepared to find 
something quite unique, for how could Mr. Paulet's house be 
dull or disagreeable 1 As to the party which I was to join, I 
was acquainted with them all, and desired not to be a guest 
among better society. As to Lady Jane Paulet, I knew her 
very slightly, but 1 recollected Ihat she was beautiful and 
gracious, and I doubted not everything else praiseworthy, 
for could Paulet's wife fall short of perfection ? Then Miss 
Paulet ! what was I to expect to find in her ? But here imagi- 
nation busied itself, and I fell into a day-dream, the particu- 
lars of which I dare not disclose, for fear of my reader's 
ridicule. 

I started, however, suddenly from my reverie, and laugh- 
ing at my folly and romance, which were inexcusable in a 
man of my experience and character, began to reverse the 
picture, and to entertain anticipations which, I could not but 
admit, were at least equally rational and probable. 

True, thought I, that Mr. Paulet is the most accomplished 
gentleman I have ever met with, but I can conceive it pos- 
sible that a person of perfect refinement could be found ex- 
ceedingly dull company after a short time. True, that his 
conversation was sensible, but I had not yet discovered in it 
any traits of wit, humour, or fancy. Perhaps, after all, he 
was more fitted to adorn society, than to delight a private 
circle. Lady Jane might be nothing more than a pretty fool ; 
men of sense and taste frequently showed a glaring want of 
discrimination in their matrimonial alliances. Why should 
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I invest Miss Pauletwith all the virtues and graces of hamani- 
tyl Why should she not squint, and have red hairt she 
might he ill-tempered and silly for aught I knew to the con- 
trary. That her brother's sister could be deficient in manner, 
I could not bring myself to suppose ; but why should I, who 
had neither s^en her, nor heard any account of her, fancy 
tliat she was not wanting in all other attractions? Great ex- 
pectations have been disappointed even by great merit ; there- 
fore I argued myself into a soberer state of mind, determining 
that if my most sanguine hopes should be realized— •toni 
mieux — ^if otherwise, there would be no disappointment, as I 
had not suffered xnyself to be deceived by visionary represen- 
tations. 

I arrived at my destination by dinner-time. The house was 
situated on a flat, close to a village, and approached by a road, 
on each side of which, stately and venerable elms were some- 
what formally drawn up. It was an old-fashioned, and not 
very elegant ouilding, but nevertheless had a most respectable 
and comfortable aspect. Mr. Paulet was ready to receive and 
welcome me, and having done so, dismissed me to my apart- 
ment to dress for dinner, where I was to meet the rest of the 
party, who had arrived a day or two previously. 

My toilet was scarcely completed, when the dinner bell 
rang, and desirous to avoid the foppery of coming in late, I 
urged Pearson to use expedition, a virtue which he was not 
in the habit of cultivating. However, on this occasion he 
exerted himself to such purpose, that I reached the eatings 
room shortly after the rest of the party had sat down. Having 
paid my complim'ents to Lady Jane, and bowed to my other 
acquaintances, my eyes were directed toward the only person 
present who was a stranger to me, and whom Mr. Paulet im- 
mediately named to me as his sister. She was seated on the 
opposite side of the table, consequently, I had a good view 
of her. The first glance satisfied me that with respect to ex- 
terior there was no deficiency ; in fact, she was a very attrac- 
tive person, not a perfect beauty, but possessing the charm 
of countenance, in contradistinction to regularly chiseled 
features. Her hair appeared to want only a shade or two to 
be decidedly black. The forehead was higher and more ample 
than is usual in women, and of the purest white. Her eyes» 
which had much sweetness of expression, were dark grey or 
hazel, as I believe that colour is called. The mouth, a hf 
vourite feature of mine, was not of* the pretty, silly, Hebe 
cast, but rather extensive, the lips full and curving, very fine 
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toward the corners, which had a slight inclination downward. 
The face, upon the whole, was a very fine one, and strongly 
indicating depth of feeling and elevation of mind. Her person 
was slight and delicate, and as well as I could judge, low 
rather than otherwise : I guessed also that she had arrived at 
that time of life when the character is formed, and hefbre 
which, in my opinion, woman, generally speaking, has not 
arrived at the zenith of her attractions — I mean about five or 
siz-and-twenty. 

These observations, which occupy some space in detail, 
were, in fact, made before ray soup-plate was removed, and 
while I was conversing with the lively Mrs. Trefusis ; the 
result was a conviction that Miss Paulet must be a very su- 
perior person, for I had too much confidence in physiognomy 
to doubt that such a countenance could belong to a common- 
place character. 

I was impatient for the termination of dinner, that I might 
have an opportunity of proving the accuracy of my interpre- 
tations. I was not long kept in suspense, for Mr. Paulet pro- 
posed an adjournment to the drawing-room, a few minutes 
after the ladies had retired. 

Somewhat to my disappointment, no opportunity occurred 
to me that evening of any exclusive conversation with Miss 
Paulet, on account of the smallness of the party and the 
music, which was very fine, Lady Jane and her sister-in-law 
being both proficients in that divine accomplishment. Be- 
tween these charming women, by the way, there seemed to 
be some difference of character. The former, who was the 
younger of the two, was of a remarkably lively temperament, 
said whatever came uppermost, and consequently uttered 
some strange, whimsical, and even silly things. She was, 
however, evidently a clever creature, with a taste for the ri- 
diculous, but innocent as a babe, and without a particle of 
ill-nature. You misht see through her in a quarter of an 
hour. I did certainly ; for though I have now known her 
many years, and loved her as a sister, subsequent experience 
has only confirmed my first impression, that with all her 
gaiety and apparent thoughtlessness, she had a good under- 
standing and cultivated mind, and was one of the most gentle 
and affectionate of human beings. 

But Miss Paulet was not so easily fathomed. Her dispo- 
sition seemed rather serious than mirthful ; her remarks were 
those of a person accustomed to think before speaking, and 
they were occasionally slightly tinged with satire; never 
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since I have known her, have I heard a silly thing from her 
lips. I suspected that her notions of morali w were high and 
refined ; that she was a quick detector of faults, and fasU- 
dious in her attachments. Unlike her sister-in-law, liUss 
Paulet did not " wear her heart upon her sleeve ;" and to say 
the truth, I was at first rather doubtful with respect to that 
most interesting particular. A person less in the habit of 
acute observation than myself would possibly have discovert 
none of these traits of character so soon, but I was vigilant 
and penetrating. Her manners were utterly unafifected, but 
like those of her brother, naturally of the most superior kind. 
She talked to me with ease and naukness, but free from that 
empresaement which ladies are not unapt to evince, when 
they are objects of the attention of men of my reputation. 
To say the truth, although I exerted myself to produce a fa- 
vourable impression, I did not retire to my chamber on that 
night with the secure conviction of success, which was wont 
to De the result of similar undertakings. , 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



The following day being Christmas, the morning was de- 
voted to the attendance on public worship by all the inmates 
of the Priory. This was perfectly proper, for I had made it 
a rule when in the country to appear at church, partly for the 
sake of example, believing religion to be an excellent thing 
for the poor, and partly to discountenance the heresy of Lanky, 
which I held to be both morally odious and politically mis- 
chievous. Besides these inducements, I cannot say that I 
was sensible of being actuated by any purer motive; but, 
nevertheless, acting as I did, for such reasons, I did not doubt 
that I had done my duty. 

It was natural, therefore, that a man of Mr. Paulet's pro- 
priety and good sense should do the like, but I had heard of 
a proceeding of his which I did not so well understand. It 
happened in the morning that I had occasion to ring my bell 
thrice, before my valet attended. When he came into the 
room, he apologized for the delay, on the ground that he had 
been at prayers. Though somewhat surprised at this excuse, 
for though I knew Pearson to be an excellent servant, I never 
suspected him of being a particularly devout man ; I con- 
tented myself with desiring that he would, in future, take a 
more convenient opportunity for the performance of his de- 
votions; upon which, he explained, that he had been attend- 
ing at the family worship at which Mr. Paulet presided and 
all his household were present, and that it was the same 
every morning. Upon this information I made no comment, 
but I reflected upon it, while Pearson was dressing my hair. 
Unaccustomed as, I am ashamed to acknowledge, I had 
hitherto been to think upon religious matters, this practice of 
Mr. Paulet's appeared to me to savour of a claiss, of which I 
had experienced sufficient to fill me with disgust and con- 
tempt. Surely, said I, internally, I cannot have got among 
«crioM5 people ? Can there be anything of cant or coldness, 
hollowness or hypocrisy, in Mr. Paulet and his connexions 1 
True, he has never in my presence adverted to the subject of 
religion, but our intercourse has perhaps as yet afforded him 
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advice and choose a less nervous partner, for I am sure you 
are the last^ person to embarrass and distress a poor young 
man, who would probably lose all the enjoyment which he 
anticipated for the evening by the distinction which you pro- 
pose for him." 

" Oh, my dear Alice," cried Lady Jane, her countenance 
changing from a gay to a serious expression, ** I'm so glad 
you mentioned this, which never struck me before; it cer- 
tainly might, as you say, annoy him, poor fellow, and throw 
a damp upon him, which I wouldn't do for the world." 

** You are right, Alice," observed the Duke, " the higher 
class should be very circumspect in their behaviour toward 
those in an humbler condition, who are not slow to per- 
ceive when they are objects of ridicule or contempt to their 
superiors. Such conduct is cruel, coarse, and impolitic, for 
it never fails to exasperate as well as mortify. You, my 
dear child," he proceeded, perceiving that his daughter 
looked dejected at the severity of his remark — " you meant 
nothing; aitd it is because I, like Alice, know that you, of 
all human beings, are the least likely wilfully to give pain to 
another,, that I point out to you the construction which might 
be put upon your innocent little project of amusement." 

Thus assured, his daughter's ingenuous countenance 
brightened again, and nothing farther was said upon the 
subject. 

After breakfast, the morning being fine and frosty, the 
Duke, Mr. Paulet, and I, set out to walk to the church, 
which was about a mile distant. On our way, we met num- 
bers of the peasantry going in the same direction, all of whom 
Paulet spoke to, more or less ; and it was pleasing to witness 
his kindness and affability to them, and their respect and cor- 
diality toward him. With some he entered into conversation, 
and was not deterred from inquiries concerning the health of 
themselves and families, by occasionally meeting with an 
^ honest poser, who went into minute and lengthened particu- 
lars upon these points. I admired the patience with which 
he listened to these tiresome details, and not merely that, but 
the attention which he paid to them, and which was evi- 
denced by his incidental questions and remarks. 

I could not help expressing to him my surprise at his 
endurance of such a bore, but he answered me that he did 
not find it one. ** On the contrary," said he, ** I consider it 
rather a gratifying compliment, as being a proof that they 
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beliere me sineere in the interest which I profess to feel for 
them.** 

M It is hetter,** added the Dake, who was a man of sense 
and Flection, *« to be a little wearied by this most harmless 
of all egotism, than to be disgusted with that more arrogant 
and despicable sort, which is met with in the world." 

*' And I think,'' said I, *^ it is a proof how strong the prin- 
ciple of self is in human nature, that you mostly find ignorant 
and inexperienced people dilating on cTery topic connected 
with it ; and the reason, therefore, why the egotism one meets 
with in society is so offensive is, that it must be peculiarly 
strong, when education and knowledge of the world cannot 
repress it." 

To this the Duke assented. As we proceeded toward the 
church, we occasionally met a few persons going in an oppo- 
site direction. These I observed passed us in some con- 
fusion, and seemed disposed to shnk by unnoticed ^f pos- 
sible : Mr. Paulet, however, returned their salutations with 
his usual courtesy, but spoke to none of them. I asked him 
if he knew where they were going 1 

*»To a meeting-house," answered he, "which I am 
anxious to discourage as fair as I can, without interfering with 
conscience." 

" The chapel is a nuisance, of which, I am sorry to say, I 
have considerable experience in my neighbourhood. Have 
you many Dissenters here 1" 

" There were a large number during the time of the late 
vicar, who was unpopular; but they have considerably 
diminished, and are daily decreasing under the present incum- 
bent, who is a very efl5cient minister, and in every respect a 
most estimable, worthy person." 

*' You are right to discourage Methodism, St. Leger," said 
the Duke to his son-in-law ; " there is a strong alliance 
between it and knavery, in my opinion ; I know their notion 
to be, that faith supersedes the necessity of practice, and 
that prayers are sufficient substitutes for good deeds. I once 
heard a low preacher of this sect emphatically assure his 
auditors, that if they were guilty of every crime in the Deca- 
logue, but yet had faith, they would as surely be saved, as 
the sun would rise on the morrow." 

As we entered the churchyard, my attention was drawn 
toward a lady and gentleman, who had been set down by a 
carriage at the opposite side, and were walking up the path 
which led to the church-door. They were an elderly couple ; 
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but what attracted my notice was, the demeanour of the gen- 
tleman; his appearance was neither positively vulgar nor 
otherwise, but he walked through the countrymen who were 
loitering outside until the commencement of service, with the 
air of a person who is sensible of being an object of distinc- 
tion and importance, bowing to them with a mixture of dig- 
nity and anability, which struck me as being rather ludi- 
crous. I asked who they were. 

" He is Mr. Axford, the brewer," answered the Duke ; " a 
very great man here, I assure you ! the lady on his arm is 
his daughter, Lady Deloraine ; they are St. Leger's nearest 
neighbours." 

" A^eeable people V said I. 

" Why — a— 1 should hardly say that agreeability was 
their forte ; he is a little purse-proud, and rather too fond of 
show and finery, but in other respects a worthy man, and a 
good landlord, I believe." 

" We are very good friends, but don't see much of each 
other," said Mr. Paulet : " their wealth enables them to live 
in a -style quite beyond our means ; and gaiety, and enter- 
tainment is their taste, while we prefer a quiet life." 

So saying we entered the church, and as we did so, were 

ferceived by Mr. Axford, who bowed to the Duke and Mr. 
^aulet as he stepped into his curtained pew, over which his 
armorial bearings were splendidly emblazoned ; we, on the 
contrary, were shown into one of an humbler description, 
being neither adorned by heraldry, nor shut out from the rest 
of the congregation, although sufficiently comfortable and 
retired for the purposes of devotion. 

It may be a fancy of mine, but it has always appeared to 
me, that in the same manner as a man feels rather disposed 
to virtue in the country, and to irregularity in town, I was 
necessarily conscious of a more serious mood of mind in a 
humble rural church, the only motive to repair to which can 
be religion, or at least a sense of propriety, than in those 
splendid edifices in great cities, where people go in course of 
routine, or as the place of resort upon certain days, or in pur- 
suit of a popular preacher, but I fear a very small proportion, 
from a sentiment of genuine piety. Any person who has 
been entangled in a fashionable crowd leavin? church must 
acquiesce in the truth of this remark. The various conversa- 
tion which he must overhear will sufficiently manifest the 
spirit of the great majority of the congregation. Compli- 
ments mutually passed by the ladies upon each other's dress ; 
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discussions of the gaiety of the past, or anticipations of that 
of the present week ; communications of news ; criticisms on 
the sermon, and the preacher ; his grace or his awkwardness ; 
his squeaking, or melodious voice ; the plainness, or beauty 
of his person :— Who is not familiar with all this % I remem- 
ber, wnen I was a youth, being at a very celebrated waterings 
place, at the period of Lent. Lectures were given during 
^is holy season at the most fashionable chapel, by the most 
celebrated preacher in the place, a man of considerable elo- 
quence and ability. These lectures became the rage, and the 
chapel was thronged on the mornings that they were deli- 
vered. Their principal object was to reprobate the practice 
which prevailed in this dashing watering-place, of continuing 
the gaieties during Lent, without any regard to that season 
of mortification ; a practice which he denounced as impious 
in the extreme, and upon the awful consequences of which he 
dilated with much power of language. But my inexpe- 
rience was sn^eatly puzzled to understand, how it could be, 
that these discourses, though universally listened to and 
admired, had comparatively no effect. To my surprise, I 
observed that scarcely one per cent, of those who had praised 
the lecture of the morning abstained from the ball or party of 
the evening. I shall never forget a dialogue which I over- 
heard between two old ladies on one of these occasions : — 

1st old lady — " What a beautiful lecture!" 

2d old lady — " Very indeed, and yet you see, notwithstand- 
ing, how they will go on with their routs and balls ; I think 
it shameful and quite wicked ; for my part, I make a rule 
never to go out in Lent, except quite in a quiet way." 

1st old lady — " And so do I: — ^you'll be at Mrs. Perkins's 
this evening 1 — she has only three tables,*^ 

2d old lady — " Oh, then I'll go; but are you sure there's 
only to be three tables, for I wouldn't go on any account if I 
thought it was to be anything like a party 1" 

But to return ; — after the service, having put the ladies into 
the carriage, we were walking away, Mr. Axford hastened 
towards us, and spoke to Mr. Paulet with an air full of 
flourish and importance. 

** Mr. Paulet, how do you do. Sir ? I wanted to catch Lady 
Jane coming out of church, to be the bearer of Lady Catherine's 
apologies for not having yet returned her Ladyship's visit, 
which she must have thought very odd ; but the fact is (do 
you see?) she has been confined to the house of late with a 
cold, and besides, in the present precarious state of her father. 
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Lord Walthamstow's health, she does not appear in public, 
(do you understand 1) so perhaps you will have the goodness 
to mention this to Lady Jane ?" 

Mr. Paulet promised that he would make the explanation 
accordingly, and Mr. Axford then addressed himself to the 
Duke, with his best bow and smile. 

" My dear Duke, I am most happy to see your Grace 
here ; have you been long in these parts ? I assure you, if I 
had known of your Grace's arrival, ] should not have suffered 
a day to elapse before I paid my respects." 

His Grace made suitable acknowledgments, and then Mr. 
Axford looked wistfully at me, as if he would fain be intro- 
duced, for possibly I might be a Duke also. Paulet perceived 
his wish, and named me to him, whereupon I was honoured 
with some very gracious speeches, in which he assured me 
that my name was familiar to him, although he had not pre- 
viously the pleasure of my acquaintance. With this we 
walked on, and Mr. Axford, still full of himself, informed us 
that he expected his son-in-law, Lord Deloraine, (the Countess 
being already with him,) and other grandees whom he named, 
and when they arrived, he hoped to name a day when he 
might be honoured with our company. He then stopped a 
respectable farmer who was passing by, and ostentatiously 
shook hands with him, saying, 

" How do you do, Davis ? — ah ! — ^how is your rheumatism ? 
—oh! — better, ehl — ah ! I'm glad to hear it:" then turning 
to us he proceeded, "I always shake hands with such re- 
spectable men as Davis ; I think one should do it, (do you 
see ?) it gratifies persons of his class to be noticed in such a 
manner by their superiors, (do you understand ?)" 

To this remark we assented, and had now reached his car^ 
riage, in which was seated waiting for him his daughter the 
Countess, a pretty woman, to whom he introduced us. 

^ I don't see your carriage," said he, as he prepared to 
enter his own. 

" We have none," answered Paulet ; " we are walking." 

*' Ah— indeed! you are like me, I suppose; you don't like 
to employ your servants and cattle on Sundays and holidays ; 
for my own part, I give my people those days as much as 
possible to themselves, and never will permit anything but a 
quiet carriage and pair to take the famil^ to and from church." 

So saying he wished us good morning, and stepping into 
his <* auiet carriage and i>air," it drove off. 

**What a fussy, self-important fellow he isT' said tho 

13* 
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Dake, whose patience had been somewhat tried ; '' nothing 
wonld cure that man of his Yulgarity ; but * what is bred in 
the bone,' as the proverb says." 

«< His manner may be a little provokinff and tiresome," 
observed Paulet, '' but he is surely a very harmless person, 
and at the bottom, I believe, a really good man." 

" Do you recollect," resumed the Duke, " when Jane told 
him that he was a great favourite of her's, because he amused 
her so much, and he made a low bow and a flourishing 
speech, taking it for a compliment?" 

" Yes," answered her husband smiling, ** and I was afraid 
lest she would not be able to keep her countenance, and thus 
betray that she was making a joke of him ; for I knew that 
she would have been as much pained as I should have been 
annoyed, at her wounding his feelings." 

" True," said the Duke, ** it would have made her unhappy 
for a week." 

" A beautiful character !" said I. The father and husband 
assented to this remark by their looks, but said nothing. 

On our return we were invited to see the preparations 
which were made for the entertainment of the tenantry. The 
table was spread for between two and three hundred persons, 
the fare being, of course, substantial, homely, plentiful, and 
English. After they had dined we adjourned to the dancing- 
room, where, in their best attire, and with happy bashful faces, 
the honest rustics received us. The amusements of the evening- 
were opened by Lady Jane and Miss Paulet, Mr. Paulet and 
myself, who each selected a village partner. After the con- 
clusion of the first dance, Mr. Paulet proposed that we should 
retire, lest our continued presence should put a restraint upon 
the hilarity of his guests. This was readily consented to, 
and after receiving abundant and sincere marks of respect, 
gratitude, and afifection, we withdrew. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Thus passed my first day at the Priory, and my reflection 
on retiring for the night was, '< Certainly these mnst be the 
most amiable people I have yet met with. Henceforth with 
regard to them I will reverse my usual practice, and if I see 
anything in their conduct which appears to me equivocal, I 
will put a good construction upon it instead of a suspicious, 
persuaded that it will be eventually explained to their credit 
and my satisfaction. And as a good beginning, I will attend 
at family prayers to-morrow morning." With this merito- 
rious resolution, and in a more complacent mood of mind 
than I had for some time past experienced, I laid my head on 
my pillow. 

Accordingly, on the following morning, I made my appear- 
ance at the dining-room, where- every inmate of the house 
(with the exception of the Duchess of Knaresborough, who, 
being an invalid, never left her room until the middle of the 
day,) was assembled. A short and plain prayer was read by 
Mr. Paulet in an impressive, but unaffected tone, after which 
the servants retired, and we adjourned to the breakfast-room. 
At first, although I no longer hesitated to admit the propriety 
of the practice, I did not enter fully into it, but after a few 
morning, such is the force of habit, I suppose, that I did not 
feel satisfied, if perchance I had omitted to begin the day by 
joining in the family devotions. 

There was little of variety or incident in the mode of life 
which obtained at the Priory. I remember the time when a 
description of it would have appeared to me dull and mono- 
tonous, as it may now be pronounced, perhaps, by many of 
my readers, but I know not why I found it to be exceedingly 
delightful ; I only feared lest the charm should be that of 
novelty, the ignis fatuus, which frequently assumes the shape 
of pleasure and happiness, but at the same time I argued, 
that as its attractions were the less brilliant, they might 
probably prove the more durable. Man cannot live m a con- 
tinual state of excitement, but he may find happiness in an 
unifonnity of sober and rational puxsoits. 
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At the Priory there were no time-ktiiing amusements — ^no 
ingenionB devices, such as the generality of country-houses 
are furnished withal, to repel the assaults of the enemy on 
toet days. They feared him not, and consequently he was 
entertained by them, not in the character of a formidable foe, 
but, on the contrary, as a welcome guest, whose stay was 
only too transient. No person had any business at the Pri- 
ory who was destitute of internal resources, or deficient in 
taste for the more refined and abstracted pleasures of reading, 
conversation, or music. This description, I am aware, may 
seem very flat, albeit, reader, you are neither a dandy nor a 
dasher, a mere fox-hunter nor a fool ; but let me tell you, if 
you had any claim to the superior attributes of humanity, it 
is scarcely possible that you could live a week in such a 
house as that of which I am speaking without feeling a strong 
regret at leaving it, and looking forward with delight to the 
period, when you may hope to return to it again. True, you 
will say, I must believe this upon the credit of your word ; 
for though I may have attempted to enumerate the attractive 
and endearing qualities of its inhabitants, how can my feeble 
pen convey to you a vivid idea of the fascinating society in 
which I was domesticated? It is easy for me in general 
language to eulogize their sincerity and good*humour, the 
cultivation of their minds, and the refinement of their man- 
ners; but these features are trite and gross without those 
traits which impart life to the picture, but are scarcely sus- 
ceptible of description, and can be successfully attempted 
only by those who are gifted with the utmost nicety of obser- 
vation, and the most ethereal delicacy of touch. I make these 
remarks, lest the reader should observe a ludicrous and mor- 
tifying disparity between my praises and their subject, as 
exhibited in the following pages ; for it is possible that my 
rude efforts may represent only common-place people, while 
I am extolling such as are exceedingly rare. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 



In fact, the Priory was^ the true Liberty-hall. The aoci- 
ety was that of a family, every member of which is free to 
follow his own pursuits, with only that de^ee of mutual de- 
pendence, which is essential to the harmony of the whole, 
and which ultimately redounds to the benefit of each indi- 
vidual. If you preferred occupation in your own apartment, 
you might indulge it without question or interruption ; should 
you be disposed to seek amusement out of doors, there were 
^ns, and dog?, and horses at your command ; and during the 
frost a fine pond, or rather miniature lake, in the grounds, 
where you might enjoy in perfection the diversion of skaiting, 
with, perhaps, fair eyes to admire or laugh at your graceful 
or awkward movements. 

Should you feel studiously inclined, you might resort to 
the library, which contained all works of merit, of every va- 
riety, ancient and modern. Or if to all these amusements 
and occupations, you should have the good taste to prefer 
the society of the fair, you would find their drawing-room 
a very agreeable lounge, provided you did not object to 
occasionally reading aloud, and discussing the merits of 
the book, while the ladies were engaged with drawing, or 
some feminine manufactory. For my own part, I did not 
find this last-mentioned duty by any means irksome, being, 
as the reader may be aware, rather pecul^iar in my opinions 
with regard to the education of women, to whom I do no^ 
think it any disadvantage to possess a knowledge of books, 
and a capability of conversing upon literary subjects. A baa 
bleu — ^by which I mean a shallow, flippant, conceited woman, 
who has collected names and words without ideas, and who 
uses literary slan^ — is my abomination ; but a lady, who, for 
her own personal improvement or gratification, makes herself 
acquainted with the best authors, and who does not, in conse- 
quence, keep aloof in contempt from the world, or go into it 
for the purpose of ostentatiously exhibitiqg her acquisitions, 
although prepared to vary the trivialities of society with 
more substantial conversation, when convenient— if such a 
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wnoA is to be tamed a blue-etocking, I will venture to sajy 
wt llie epprobiioQS desigmtioii so applied, "can proceed only 
inm one or otlier of these three most fertile sources— envy, 
wlfaritj, or foUj. That noosensical jargon, known by the 
iMMt of small-talk, may be well suited to a ball-room and 
placies of such calibre ; hot rational beings were not bom to 
iiT« in baU-TOoins— for women are rational beings, I hope % 
Bat I haTe already stated my notions upon this subject at 
length in a former Tolnme, and I will not importune the reader 
wim a repetition of them. I may perhaps be accused of 
lotrshness and want of gallantry in the strictures which I 
liaTe occasionally made upon the gentler sex, but paradoxical 
as it may seem to them, I must, in my own justification, say 
that those severe remarks proceed from a desire to see them 
assume that station in society to which they are entitled by na- 
ture. I have, in fact a high opinion of women. I believe that 
in loTe-matters, their own peculiar province, they are ^nerally 
more pure, more sincere, and less selfish than our sex ; and 
as for capacity, go into any lighted house in the neighbour- 
hood of St. James's or May Fair, and take, indifferenUy, fifty 
youn^ gentlemen and as many young ladies, and I think you 
will find the proportion of fools pretty equal in each. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



The domestic party were all, excepting the Duchess and 
Mr. Paulet, assembled in the drawing-room one morning, and 
Colonel Trefusis was reading aloud a new publication of some 
talent, in which the Aristocrasy was fiercely abused, and 
described as being utterly depraved both in its moral and po- 
litical character. This gave rise to a conversation, of which 
the following is a sketch :-« 

*• What an odious picture !" cried Lady Jane ; " but surely 
it must be exaggerated for the sake of effect ?" 

" It is very unjust and much exaggerated," answered her 
father. '* The upper ranks, from their situation, being so 
conspicuous, and possessing the influence they do over every 
inferior class of society, so much so as to give the tone to 
the morals and manners of the country, their movements are 
necessarily a subject of constant interest and comment. Be- 
sides the natural disposition of mankind — ^which, my dear 
child, I am sorry to say, is much more apt to detect faults 
than merits — ^there is a vast number of those not equally 
favoured by fortune, who, actuated by envy and sinister or 
selfish views, endeavour to bring the higher orders into con- 
tempt^ Even o£ the few whose animadversions are more 
honest, the majority, 1 believe, have not the facilities of per- 
sonal observation, without which, it is, to say the least, as 
rash and unfair to pronounce an opinion, as it would be for a 
man to write a book upon France or Russia (a practice which 
I am told is not uncommon,) who had never crossed the 
Channel. I have seen hundreds of attacks upon the Aristo- 
crasy, and I think there cannot be a stronger proof of the 
spirit in which they are penned, than the fact that I do not 
recollect any of them to have admitted the obvious truth, that 
if the higher ranks are worse than any other, they are exposed 
to temptations from which the rest are free." 

" I agree with you, Duke," said Colonel Trefusis; " my 
profession has afforded me opportunities of seeing a great 
deal of all sorts of society, and my opinion is, that the mid- 
dle ranks, whose virtuous character is so much extolled, aire 
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not one jot better than their superiors or inferiors, although 
their vices are of a different kind : the fallacy that they excel 
in good qualities, I think, originates in their life and conduct 
being so much removed from the public eye, whereas that of 
the upper classes is before the world ; its every delinquency 
is known and condemned, but no notice is taken of, and no 
praise bestowed upon its numerous members, whose lives 
reflect honour not only upon their own class, but upon human 
nature itself." 

" True," answered the Duke; "I hardly think it is too 
much to say that the general character of the upper classes 
is drawn from those examples which are the exceptions to it. 
At least, I must protest against it as erroneous and unfaii to 
take the notorious characters, male and female who figure in 
the gay circles of XiOndon, as specimens of the higher ran|cs 
of society." 

*' Your friend Mr. Beaumont, for instance," said Mrs. Tre- 
fusis, rather wickedly looking at me. 

*' Ay," rejoined the Duke, *» there's a case in point: Mr. 
Beaumont was not, I believe, at all connected with the aris- 
tocrasy by birth, and yet this man was, it appears, much 
sought after in society, and a conspicuous member of the 
fashionable circles. How absurd would it be to draw the 
character of the higher ranks from such a sample as this ! " 

" That may be all very true," said Mrs. Treiusis, who was 
a shrewd little woman, with some share of humour and sa- 
tire; "but I object to an aristocrasy on principle; I dislike 
it not so much as being vicious in itself, but on account of its 
being the cause of vice in other classes ; I am, for my part, 
I think, disposed to a pure democracy." 

This profession of faith produced a general laugh. 

" What do you say, Kate," asked her husband, " to an 
aristocrasy corrected by periodical decimation ? That would 
be analagous to an ingenious form of government proposed 
by one of the philosophers of the French Revolution, ' A 
Monarchy tempered by regicide.' " 

"Either of those plans — that of the philosopher or your 
improvement upon it,'' returned Mrs. Trefusis, "might be 
well suited to our mercurial neighbours, but 1 fear would be 
too spirited for such a tory, phlegmatic nation as this, which 
has so much stupid, heavy, good sense, that I despair of 
ever seeing it get up such an enlivening thing as a revolu- 
tion." 

"Oh, you leveller !" cried Lady Jane; "now I glory in 
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being an ultra-toiy, but I must acknowledge tbat I hope, for 
the sake of our public characters, that there will be no revo- 
lution in OUT time,' for I fear we should neither of us have 
mag4ianimity and patriotism enough to bury our private fViend- 
ship in political hostility." 

" There is notmuch difference between you on that subject, 
I believe," said the Duke, smiling; "you are only a republi- 
can in theory, I suspect, Mrs. Trefusis, and would be frightened 
out of your senses if you were to see any prospect of your 
Utopia being realized at home. And as for you, Jane, under 
the mask of ultra-toryism, I am afraid you are a true friend 
of -the people; for how else am I to interpret the distribution 
of food and raiment to the poor, which you have been super- 
intending every day this week? How do you defend your- 
self from that charge of practical radicalism?" 

" I suppose she must explain it after the manner of politi- 
cians," answered Mrs. Trefusis, *» that it was done in her 
private character, and not in her political capacity." 

" No," replied Lady Jane, ** I scorn sfuch a pitiful evasion; 
but I shall turn King's evidence against Alice, who was an 
aider and abettor in the act with which I am charged." 

" ] am afraid," said Miss Paulet, laughing slightly, *^ that 
ou have implicated me without any benefit to yourself, for 

understand the charge to be inconsistency, to which, as I 
have professed no political opinions, I am not therefore lia- 
ble ; and as for my share of the transaction to which you al- 
lude, I shall rest my hope of acquittal on the ground that 
there can be no more guilt than merit in discharging a duty, 
which it would be criminal to omit." 

" A good defence," said the Duke; "so I believe you must 
be both acquitted." 

"I only wish," added Colonel Trefusis, "that all our To' 
ries were such Radicals, and all our Radicals such Tories." 
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CHAPTER XL. 



05K morning, in my rambles, I stopped and paid a visit at 
the Parsonage^oose, the proprietor of which, Mr. Bureess, 
had dined a day or two previously at the Priory, and of whom, 
it will be recollected, that Mr. Paolet had made honourable 
mention. 

I found the good man on the little shaven green before his 
house, romping with two of his children, and exhibiting a 
benevolent face of enjoyment in their boisterous mirth, which 
I felt some compunction at checking by my appearance. Dis- 
engagingr himself with soniB difficult from his younff ones, 
who did not without a struggle suner their playfellow to 
escape, Mr. Burgess advanced to meet me, whom he ad-* 
dressed with kindness and courtesy, which, though of a 
hdmely kind, was on that account perhaps more sincere. 

" You find me here. Sir Matthew," said he, after our brief 
compliments had been exchanged, ** like Agesilaus, playing 
with my brats," and he srail^ with me at tho disparity of 
the comparison. 

I here, of course, praised his " fine boys," asked their ages, 
and addressed the urchins themselves, awkwardly enough I 
dare say, though I hope in a rather more fortunate style than 
that of an old bachelor of my acquaintance, who, when a 
young married lady presented her first-born darling to him 
for his meed of admiration, not knowing exactly what to say 
to the poor little gummy wretch, tapped it under the chin, 
with << Aha, little beast !" to the astonishment, disgust, and 
indignation of the pretty mother. These civilities despatched, 
and the worthy vicar having satisfied my inquiries in some 
detail, wi^h respect to the number, and ages, characters, and 
destinations respectively, of his offspring, dismissed his pair 
of hopefuls then present to play, and proposed that we should 
enter the house. I found him to be a man of much benevo- 
lence and singleness of heart, but with scarcely any know- 
ledge of the world. His acquaintance with books was rather 
extensive, but his taste seemed to incline to scholastic litera- 
ture. He was much addicted to metaphysics, and was sur- 
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prised when I informed him that the world took Tory little 
interest in the doctrines of Descartes and Mallebranche, and 
the controversies of Berkeley and Reid. His abilities, I should 
say, were not much above mediocrity, neither was his taste 
the most accurate. He was, upon the whole, however, an 
intelligent companion rather than otherwise, and a man with 
whom one might pass an occasional hour agreeably enough 
— ^in the country. He was, no doubt, sufficiently qualified 
to discharge the important duties of his station, to which 
pure devotion and sincere industry, are more requisite, than 
shining talent, or the accomplishments of a man of the world 
The only circumstance about him that I envied, was his con- 
tentment, which seemed to be supreme. I could not help 
making the remark with the purpose of eliciting an explana- 
tion, r 

" Why, yes. Sir Matthew," answered he, " thanks be to 
Providence, I've reason to be contented with my lot; for 
thougrh He has been pleased to deprive me of a dear wife, I 
am blessed with four as ?ood children as father can have ; 
and as concerns this .world's goods, I'm easy enough ; my 
living is worth nearly five hundred a-year, though you'd 
hardly think it, perhaps." 

" And can you really feel grateful for such a scanty endow- 
ment of fortune?" inquired I, with more surprise than polite- 
ness, perhaps. 

"Ajid why not, my good Sir Matthew 1" answered Mr. 
Burgess; <'you with your thousands a-year must not mea- 
sure my comparatively few and petty wants with your enlarged 
necessities ; I should not know what to do with your income, 
and you, perhaps, would not know how to Jive upon mine." 

"And so," said I, " you have not a wish ungratified — 
happy man !" 

" Why, as respects myself. Sir Matthew, I have no wish 
to rise above that humble station in which Providence has 
been pleased to place me. I have now been in this parish 
upwards of five-and-twenty years, and I don't think any pre- 
ferment would tempt me to leave my flock« My only wish 
is, that I may l^ve to see my poor little ones provided for, 
and then I should die happy." 

" Your eldest son, I think you told me, is just now about 
to enter upon the study of his intended profession ; he is a 
youth of promise, I presume, by his adopting so arduous a 
profession as the Bar 1" 
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«< I hope so," answered the Vicar, with a eomplaceat smile; 
(* I wish yoa could see him, Sir Matthew." 

*« I understand he is a youn? man of considerable talent!" 

*^ Why, between ourselyes, I do think that Tom is intended 
to be a distinguished character some da^ or other. A friend 
of mine, Mr. Mellish, who pays me a visit now and then — a 
man who has seen a great deal of the world — says that he's 
extraordinarily clever ; quite a wonder ; and thinks that he'll 
turn out a second Erskine. It was he who advised me to 
send Tom to study the law ; to which I objected at first, because 
I had heard that all lawyers were rogues ; but he assured me 
^at this was a nonsensical prejudice, and reminded me of 
tiie great Judge Hale, who was as good a roan as could be; 
* And then,' says he, * all the most eminent Judges, and Lord 
Chancellors, and lawyers, have come of a poor and humble 
class of life ;' which, to be sure, was very true, you know." 

♦' You are aware, of course," said I, " that there are consi- 
derable expenses attendant on the study of the law ?" 

** I know there are. Sir Matihew, but I've been saving a 
small matter from my annual income for years past, with the 
view of setting my children up m the world when they should 
come of age to seek their own fortunes. This has now 
amounted to a pretty little sum, which I intend shall pay for 
Tom's expenses — much more than his share certainly, but I 
consider it money well invested, for he'll provide for his 
brothers and sister when he's floarishing in his profession, 
which I look forward to be about the time when they'll want 
assistance, poor things!" 

" "Well, I heartily wish that your hopes may be realized," 
said I ; " but you know, Mr. Burgess, that human projects 
are liable to a thousand unforeseen accidents ; should any of 
these disappoint your views — " 

« I must hope for the best, my dear Sir, as I think I have 
every reason," interrupted the Vicar, who grew pale for an 
instant at the possibility which I suggested ; " I humbly put 
my trust in God to prosper my honest endeavours ; should 
anything of the kind you allude to occur, I know not indeed 
what would become of my other poor children : but I look at 
the bright side." 

Here he rose from his seat, and opening a bureau at the 
end of the room, took from thence two school copy-books. 

" Those are my boy's themes," said he, handing me one 
of the books, " written at school when he was in his sixteenth 
year " 
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This is tiresome, thought I, but there is no avoiding it 
without hurtiog the good man's feelings ; so 1 received the 
book with a good grace^ atid having glanced my eye over 
the pages^ which contained much the same sort of oompoei- 
tion which is usually found in school exercises, 1 compli- 
mented the promising talent which it manifested, and laid it 
down ; whereupon its companion, the ol^er paper book, was 
thrust into my hand with tiiis comment, ** There, Sir Mat- 
thew, is a poem which Tom wrote when he was scarcely Jif- 
teenP' 

" Indeed !" said I ; " singular precocity ! Your son*, Mr. 
Burgess," I proceeded, rising from my chair and taking my 
hat, "Your son is evidently a young man of the highest pro- 
mise, and I heartily wish him all the success which he de- 
serves-— Good morn — " 

" Stay a moment," interrupted the Vicar hastily; "I see 
the lad in the garden ; I'll call him in, and you shall judge 
for yourself;" and before I could prevent the renewed series 
of the same bore which this proceeding threatened. Burgess 
had thrown up the window and bellowed out, " Tom, Tom, 
I want to speak to you !" 

Tom, alas, soon madd his appearance, and was introduced 
to me in due form by his admiring father. He was an un- 
gainly youth of twenty, or thereabout, with a pert and vulgar, 
but rather clever face, in which I detected a disagreeable ex- 
pression of cunning and knavery. 

"You are about to enter upon a very arduous profession. 
Sir, I understand," said 1 to the young man. 

" Yes, Sir Matthew," answered he, smartly, " arduous for 
blockheads, but not for others." 

As his son spoke, the Vicar looked in my face to read there 
my first impression of the hopeful. Had I not been aware 
of the scrutiny to which my countenance was subjected, I 
should not have suppressed some disgust at the flippancy and 
forwardness of the stripling. 

If I was bored and annoyed myself by the hopeful's con- 
versation, it is a very good reason why I should not trouble 
the reader with a repetition of it. It is suflScient to say, that 
for a full half hour, which the happy father took to show his 
son (no difficult task:, for the monkey was willing enough to 
exhibit himself,) he displayed his talents and acquirements 
in various forms^such as morals, politics, and literature, to 
their full extent; I suppose. When the exhibition was over, 
Burgess used some pretext to send his son out of the room, 
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obTioosly for the purpose of asking my opinion, and feasting 
himself with my applause; a certain portion of which I 
thought myself obliged to yield, although 1 felt some mis- 

Sivin^ as to whether I was doing right in nourishing the 
elusion under which the worthy but simple-minded Vicar 
laboured — a delusion, the prosecution of which might be fol- 
lowed by lamentable consequences. This weakness argued 
nothing against his general good sense, for wiser men than 
this country curate have suffered under similar hallucinations 
— ^Lord Chesterfield and Burke for examples. The notion 
that ^ Tom' was a ?reat genius was indeed his only ftots/, for 
in otiier respects he was a man of sober and sound judg- 
ment. 

'* Yes,*' said he, with an exquisite smile of complacency, 
afler I had performed my duty-praise, <« I do not ihmk there 
are a great many such young men as Thomas Burgess.'* 

Having acquiesced in this remark, I again seized my hat 
and made good my escape, without farther let or Mnderance« 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



' Oi^ morning, seeing Mr. Paulet's horse at the door, and 
himself preparing to mount, I requested that he would wait 
a few minutes while my own nag was getting ready, in order 
that I might have the pleasure of riding with him. 

" I sl^uld be happy to have your companjr, Sydenham," 
answered he, *'but I am just now going to visit a friend who 
is rather peculiarly situated, and I am not sure whether the 
presence of a second person might be quite agreeable to him. 
But possibly you are acquainted with the gentleman I am 
speaking of — Mr. Cheselden?" 

" Cheselden ? is that the man who ran away with Mrs. 
Crawford the year before last?" 

<«" The same." 

" I recollect to have been introduced to him shortly before 
the elopement took place. A very accomplished man, I re- 
member — ^is he in this neighbourhood ?" 

" He is staying at B ," answered Mr. Paulet, mention- 
ing a small watering-place, between two and three miles from 
the Priory, " where he has been ordered for his health, which 
is in a wretched state; though, I believe, the body is affected 



through the disease of the mind, in his case, poor fellow !" 

" I should like much to accompany you, answered I, 
*< but certainly I would not do so if you think there would be 
any risk of annoying him ; he was one of the very few of 
my London acquaintances whose society I wished to culti- 
vate." 

** Well, then," said Paulet, " as you know him, come; he 
will perhaps be flattered rather than otherwise." 

Accordingly I ordered my horse, and we set off unattended, 
for Mr. Paulet observed, " Should we find our friend, as I 
fear is not unlikely, living in a very plain way, although he 
knows that will make no difference to us, he mi^ht be an- 
noyed by servants, who judge always from externals, and are 
apt to make coarse remarks." 

Such was the delicacy of this amiable man's mind, and 
his consideration for the feelings of others. 
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<« I suppose,** said I, ^ that his folly has brought him into 

embarrassment t" 

*' You may well call it folly," answered Paulet, " for thwe 
was more of folly than of vice in poor Cheselden's conduct, 
I believe ; and I suspect he is reaping the fruits of it now.'* 

<' He married Mrs. Crawford after the divorce, did he 
notV 

'^ Yes, immediately^ and paid every shilling of the da- 
mages, heavy as they were, and limited as were his means^ 
witnout delay. It seems singular to call a man unfortonaie 
who has brought misery upon himself by ^ breach of m> 
rality; but nevertheless I do consider Cheseldenone of the 
most unfortunate of mankind. You are probably acquainted 
with his history?" 

" I know nothing of it, except that unlucky passage if it " 
which is notorious." 

" Cheselden," proceeded Mr. Paulet, « is one of my earliest 
friends; we were at Eton together, and subsequently at Ox- 
ford. Fortune has not favoured him with her commonest^ 
gifts, but endowed him with thpse rarer qualities which ena- 
ble the possessor to acquire the others if he pleases. His 
talents were indeed of the highest order, and had he po8» 
sessed resolution to persevere m cultivating them, and firm- 
ness to withstand the temptations to which they exposed him, 
he might have been almost already anything he liked." 

*' He was more allured by pleasure than influenced by am* 
bition, I suppose?" said I. 

*' By no means : Cheselden was full of ambition— enthu» 
siastic ambition — but unhappily he was diverted from the 
pursuit of it, by a taste for dissipation which he contracted at 
College, and into which he was led by his social talents, 
which were the most brilliant and delightful that I ever ex- 
perienced. This course of life led him into extravagance and 
embarrassments, and I took occasion of his being relieved 
from them, after much anxiety, to use the freedom of our 
friendship, to exhort him to cease from squandering his time 
and talents upon such unprofitable pursuits, and |o devote 
them to higher and more legitimate objects. He assured me 
that he was disgusted with dissipation, and that he would 
thenceforth rigidly follow the path of distinc^on. I flattered 
myself that he would have persevered in his resolution, and 
that ambition had regained that powerful sway over his mind, 
which I knew it naturally possessed, although suspended by 
the usurpation of pleasure, for he steadfastly resisted all at- 
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tempts to seduce him into his old hahits while he remained 
at College. When he quitted the University I lost sight of 
him, for he went to London to commence the study of his 
profession, the law, and I, ahout the same time, left England 
for the Continent. 

" On my return to this country the following year, one of 
my first inquiries was* ahout Cheselden. I found him in the 
gayest society of London, admired and courted for his accom- 
plishments and attractive qualities. He met me with con- 
sciousness and confusion, which he endeavoured to conceal 
by an ^ir of indifference. Finding him in this state of mind, 
I abstained from any comment on the life which he was lead- 
ing, so incompatible with his views and promises; but I 
cannot tell you, Sydenham, how much I was disappointed and 
grieved at the sight of those rare elements of a great charac- 
ter thus ffoing to ruin from abuse. 

*' My intercourse with Cheselden was thenceforward much 
diminished, in consequence chiefly of his continual engage- 
ments in gay circles, which I seldom frequented. "When we 
met, however, there was great cordiality and kindness on his 
part; but he seemed purposely to avoid affording me any 
opportunity of alluding to his manner of life ; and, at length, 
I gave up all hope of seeing him return to his profession, 
and those prospects realized, which he and his friends had in 
view. 

** The catastrophe of his career, the affair of Mrs. Crawford, 
took place while I was abroad. She, I understand, is a ro- 
mantic person — un tSfe exalte — and became captivated with 
his conversation; and Cheselden, his moral principle and 
firmness of character utterly relaxed, I suppose, by his habits 
of life, yielded to the seduction. He had once the purest, as 
well as the noblest sentiments; and even in the midst of dis- 
honour, he evinced some remnant of them, for he would not 
consent to carry on the intrigue while Mrs. Crawford remained 
under her husband's roof, and always avoided cultivating Mr. 
Crawford's society. 

" I have not seen him since this disasiTons ^elaircissement ; 
and it was only this morning that I heard by a letter from a 
mutual friend, that he had been sent to B — -— for his health, 
which was in a declining state, owing to mental vexation and 
anxiety." 
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CHAPTER XLn. 



As Mr. Panlet condoded this little memoir, we amyed at 

B , which was a small water-drinking place, as yet not 

much celebrated. We soon discovered the house we sought, 
which was one of the bamblest in a place, of course, not 
remarkable for the splendour of its acconmiodations. Dis- 
mounting, and leaving our horses with a couple of blackguard 
boys, we passed through a little gate, up six yards of garden 
engrossed by noble sun-flowers and tall poppies, to the house- 
door, our application to the bell of which was, in the course 
of time, opened by a dirty girl, who answered our inquiries, 
that Mr. Cheselden did live there, and upon our procecMiing to 
ask whether he was at home, said she would go and see, and 
banged the door in our faces. After conslder^le delay, the 
slut returned, and reported that Mr. Cheselden was out, but 
with such a manner as afforded us strong reason to believe 
that this was a denial. We left our names, and tamed away, 
but had scarcely reached the gate at the extremity of the 
garden aforesaid, when we heard the servant wench bawling 
after us "Please to come back I" a summons which we 
immediately obeyed, and in doing so encountered Mr. Chesel- 
den, who had hurried out to meet us, on hearing the names. 
At first, the greetings of the friends were silent but warm, and 
after an additional pressure of Cheselden's hand by Paulet, 
for the sake of his recent misfortunes, which the other under- 
stood, and acknowledged by returning the pressure with 
gratitude and affection, while his feelings seemed almost over- 
powered, he said with a faltering voice, 

" My kind, my valued friend, this is more than I could have 
expected, numerous as are the proofs which I have had of 
your forbearance and disinterested friendship." 

" No more of that," answered Paulet, who showed on this 
occasion more tenderness than I thought belonged to his 
calm, and, as I therefore inferred, rather unimpassioned na- 
ture—" Cheselden, you know Sydenham," he proceeded, re- 
minding his friend of my presence, which he had not as yet 
recognized, but immediately upon this suggestion, turned to 
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me, and apologizing addressed me with a beauty of manner 
which I have rarely seen equalled ; which was not the less 
graceful for being somewhat of an effeminate character. 

Having paid these compliments, he invited us into the 
house, and not without a blush of annoyance, cut short the 
explanations of the servant-girl, who was endeavouring to 
clear her veracity from the suspicion cast upon it by the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Cheselden, after she had denied his being at 
home. 

" Are you alone ?" asked Paulet in a half whisper, as we 
were about to enter. 

" Mrs. Cheselden is with me," answered his friend in the 
same tone, '* but you will not see her, she is confined to her 
room to-day by indisposition." 

So saying, he conducted us into an apartment, which 
proved too plainly thattheoccupier'scircumstances must have 
been of the most limited description. It was a small close 
parlour in the shape of a box, and in the diminutive ^te 
was a blank fire, or one which by fitful, hectic sparks indi- 
cated its rapidly, approaching extinction — ^the very emblem of 
poverty and discomfort at that season of the year. A hand- 
some Indian shawl, and a piece of faded finery in the shape 
of a bonnet, lay on tho shaoby sofa ; a pair of slippers were 
visible on one side of the fire-place, and a pair of pantaloons 
ornamented a chair, in one corner of the room. Although he 
affected to take no notice of these things, it was easy to per- 
ceive that Cheselden was painfully sensible of the humility 
of his lodging, 

" You see," said he, with a constrained laugh, as we en- 
tered the room, " I am not very magnificently lodged." 

" The accommodation here," answered Paulet, " is as yet 
very deficient, but it will improve as the place becomes more 
frequented, and it is making advances every season. The 
waters are said to have great virtue, and have been very bene- 
ficial in many cases. I suppose yon are ordered to use them, 
Cheselden 1" 

" I am so," replied the invalid ; "but," he added, with a 
melancholy smile, " I fear that my malady does not come 
within the province of medicine. However, we will not 
talk of grievances now, but let me congratulate you, my dear 
friend, upon the late happy change that has taken place in 
your condition ; you have married, I understand, a most charm- 
mg lady." 

raalet made his acknowledgments : " I know," said he, 
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^* that I have your good wishes ; but I am sorry to hear yoa 
speak of yourself so despondingly . E vils, you know, are fre- 
quently realized by the constant apprehension of them. You 
should shutout such boding thoughts, take care of your health, 
and look forward to a new Kfe," 

Cheselden understood his friend's meaning but shook his 
head sigrnificantly, and sighed. Then turning to ipe, he 
changed the conversation to the politics of the day, on which 
he spoke with much shrewdness, and this topic occupied us 
during the remainder of our visit. 

When we rose to depart, it was with promises exacted by 
Cheselden, and readily yielded by us, that we would be fre- 
quent visitors. 

'^ And this you must do," said he, *' without return, for I 
rarely venture out in this severe weather." 

" Poor fellow !" said Paulet, as we were riding home, " 1 
fear it is too true that his disease is beyond the reach of medi- 
cine ; he is sadly changed since I saw him last ; he is worn 
to a shadow : his spirits used to be remarkably buoyant, 
butnowthey are quite sobered ; and his conversation, formerly 
80 full of gaiety and wit, is now of a more reflective kina. 
It was very painful to me that I could not ask him to my 
house on account of the ladies, to whom I could not well intro- 
duce a man situated as he is. But did you observe the kind- 
ness and delicacy with whioh he relieved me from this em- 
barrassment ?" 

Paulet was evidently much affected by the sight of his 
friend and his mournful situation ; he spoke but little during 
the ride home, and that little was upon no other subject. He 
did not mention at dinner how we had passed the morning, 
and, of course, I was equally silent on that head. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 



Within a few miles of the Priory was a celebrated mo- 
nastic ruin, which as neither the Trefusis' nor I had seen, it 
was proposed that we should all visit it on the first fine day. 
Accordingly we took the earliest opportunity for carrying this 
intention into execution, as the Trefusis' were to take their 
departure soon. The Duke and Duchess were not of the 
party. The season of the year was not favourable to the scene, 
which was to be viewed to the greatest advantage when sur- 
rounded by all the attractions of Nature ; but, as Miss Paulet 
(who, attended by her brother and myself, rode, the others 
bein^ in carriages,) observed, "There were two ways of 
viewing an old ruin ; it might be looked upon only as a pic- 
turesque object, for which view it should be visited in sum- 
mer ; out for those who regarded it as a relic of past ages, as 
the abode of ancient bigotry, tyranny, or chivalry, recalling 
to the mind images of manners of which no vestige remains, 
and of legends hallowed by time, its interest was indepen- 
dent of outward circumstances." 

" True," said her brother, " that is the distinction. Now 
I suspect the ruin strikes Jane in the picturesque point of 
view ; but that you, Alice, are more impressed with the ro- 
mance and the associations connected with it, although per- 
haps equally capable of enjoying the other, but in subserviency 
to the more contemplative aspect of the place." 

" I am rather inclined to agree with Miss Paulet's view of 
the subject," said I ; " unfortunately, however, I find that I 
can seldom indulge such reveries, the illusion being con- 
stantly broken by the sort of people who haunt such places." 

" That is an annoyance I have often suffered from," said 
Miss Paulet, *» so I can sympathize with you. That is why 
I never go to the ruin in summer, for the mirth and absurd 
remarks of the visitors and the automaton guide put an end 
to all sentiment." 

We were so fortunate as to be free from both nuisances on 
this occasion, for there was no " company" at the ruin ; and 
the showman, knowing that his sendees were not required in 
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&e eapacztj of deeroae, itteoded ooly widi his keys, and 
was so iBdaifeml «s boI to obtnide upoo us a sbigle piece of 
mManasaiicm ; of whiek, indeed, it wosld seem he was ineapa- 
Ue,ibriipoB mjasldbigliimaqiiestioDielatiTetosoniepaitof 
&e bidl&ig, lie hesitated to answer it, Iteiog, as I afterwards 
learned, u£d Mrs. Cbiltoa's papils, uneningly perfect in all 
ports of his tssk when he went regnlarl j through it from be- 
eianing to end, hot quite unprepared to answer detached 
laterrogatones. 

Miss Panlet, Colonel Trefnsis, and myself were loitering 
in the cloisters, moralizing opon the scene, and wondering 
whether post^ty, who some centuries hence might visit the 
mins of oar present splendid palaces and cathedrals, could feel 
the same sense of superiority with regard to us, as we were 
conscious of when looking hack upon the inhabitants of the 
noble piles, throng the silent desolation of one of which we 
were no# wandenng. 

** It is good for human pride occasionally to dwell upon the 
contemplations suggested by such spectacles," obsenred our 
beautiful companion. 

^ Yes," said Lady Jane, who was near, and had overheard 
her sister's remark, '* and it is good for human taste to take 
a lesson from such sights as this," as she laughingly pointed 
out some elegant parterres which the tasteful proprietor of the 
Abbey had planted within the walls of the chapel ! We joined 
with Lady Jane in ridiculing this absurdity, which one would 
not have expected to see out of Cockney land. 

" It is a very provoking error of judgment certainly," said 
Miss Paulet, ^* because one of the most impressive features 
in a ruin is, I think, the blue sky looking through the roof- 
less walls upon the wild, ^ss-grown floors; yet I have 
heard the flower-garden admired as a beautiful idea." 

" Oh, I know by whom !" cried Lady Jane, " Charlotte 
Li " 

" I mean no particular person," interrupted Miss Paulet ; 
** several have made the same remark." 

" Then they must be silly creatures, Alice, like her whom 
you won't allow me to name," answered Lady Jane. 

*»As for the wisdom, my dear," returned Miss Paulet, 
laughing, " I don't pretend to judge of it, for it is very arro- 
gant of us to treat with such contempt opinions opposite to 
our own, upon a matter which is, after all, perhaps, one of 
taste." 

** Undoubtedly it is," rejoined her incorrigible sister-in-law. 
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^ according to the aforesaid Charlotte's mode of viewing it ; 
Vrho, when we exclaimed against the profanation of the cha- 
pel, wondered at our objection as much as we did at her 
admiration, for she could not understand how it was pos- 
sible to prefer grass and weeds to beautiful and fragrant 
flower-beds." 

<< Still," pursued Miss Paulet, <« that is no impeachment of 
the wisdom or general taste of the aforesaid Charlotte, as you 
choose to call hdr ; for Dr. Johnson, you know, used to be 
surprised at any one preferring such an object as a picturesque 
landscape to the sight of a London street ; and I think I re- 
collect that another great writer* never could perceive any 
merit in Shakspeare." 

I thought I perceived.a slight touch of irony in this defence 
of Charlotte IBlank, but perhaps I was mistaken ; I had, in 
ifact, soon discovered that Miss Paulet was a quick and nice 
discriminator of faults and follies, by observations which oc- 
casionally escaped her ; though I never heard her utter an 
ill-natured thing of any person, and whenever she indulged 
in satire or ridicule, as she sometimes did slightly, it was 
always general. Nothing else passed worthy of note during 
our visit to the ruin. 

* This is not exactly correct, for Miss Paulet probably alluded to 
Addison, who is said to have been unacquainted with Shakspeare. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



Ahcmto die iiiaDj aoniable tnits exhibited by the charming 
hadlj in whieh I wns domestiested, one of the most pleasingt 
WIS the mffectioDate relation which subsisted between the 
wife and sister of Mr. Panlet ; which was the more remark- 
able, as this sort of connection is frequently, if not generally 
feond to be one of jealousy and disc<Hnfort. But envy and 
meanness, as well as cTery other illiberal sentiment, were 
itiangers to the single-minded Lady Jane and the noble Alice 
Pknlet. Her brother, indeed, I am conyinced, would neyer 
haye married any person who he was not sure would make 
bis home agreeable to his orphan sister. 

The manner in which they spoke of each other was delight- 
fiil. Miss Panlet mentioned her sister-in-law in the warmest 
terms, describing her as one of the most affectionate, sincere, 
ai^ artless of human beings. *< I think," said she, ** you can 
hardly be an hour in her company without perceiving these 
qualities; but yon must haye more than a common acquaint'- 
ance with her before you can know how deeply seated they are. 
I can myself, from personal experience, bear testimony that 
her heart is made up of kindness, generosity, and feeling. 
As to St. Leger, she adores him, and, I believe, fancies him 
quite a superior being. Notwithstanding her thoughtless 
frankness, for she says whatever occurs to her, you may see 
that she is clever, and for those who think that she requires 
a little steadiness, time will satisfy them ; for my own part, 
I would not have her at present any other than she is." 

Lady Jane's praise of her sister was, if possible, still more 
ardent. The eagerness with which she seized an opportu- 
nity which seemed to offer itself once, when we happened to 
be left together, of eulogizing the perfections of her ** dearest 
Alice," was delightful. This struck me, also, as a remark- 
able proof of her unsophistication, for a woman of more 
knowledge of the world would have feared to praise a young 
unmarried sister in such terms to *' a desirable," lest her 
motives should be suspected; and suspected they most 
assuredly would have been by me, had thay been uttered by 
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any other lady in a similar situation ; Ifeit oil and water could 
sooner commingle, than artifice and Lady Jane Paulet. 

Miss Paulet, as has been mentioned, was an orphan ; her 
father, who was a distinguished officer, fell in action during 
her infancy ; and her mother, who was devotedly attached to 
him, existed, rather than lived, twelve years after him, when 
she died of a disorder brought on by slow but consuming 
grief. Although at a very early age when Lady Edward 
Paulet died, she was old enough to discern and love the 
amiability of her character, and cherished the tenderest affec- 
tion for her memory. These particulars I learned from Miss 
Paulet herself, as our acquaintance improved, which it did 
rapidly, as we happened to be thrown very much into each 
other's society, especially after the departure of the Trefusis*. 
We walked and talked together, and though she sometimes 
smiled dissentingly from, or gently remonstrated with, the pe- 
culiarity and severity of my opinions, our tastes were, upon the 
whole, very much alike. I found her to possess a consider- 
able knowledge of books and of mankind, and a sound judg- 
ment upon both ; so that our conversation, as we grew inti- 
mate, was rarely of the light and frivolous quality, but of a 
rational and interesting description. 

She would readily play and sing for me when I asked her, 
without any affectation, and evidently from a wish to do 
what was agreeable to me. I would repay this conde- 
scension by reading to her, or instructing her, by desire, upon 
matters of history, politics, or general literature, from my 
own more masculine knowledge. When tired of these indoor 
occupations, she would assent to my proposal to ride or walk ; 
and in this way we sometimes passed a whole morning 
together : I need hardly say, most agreeably, as far as I was 
concerned. All this was very dangerous, the reader will say, 
to both parties; but for myself, I had frequently, to amuse 
myself for the time being, carried on the same sort of thing, 
and having always escaped without a wound, had become 
like a veteran warrior, indifferent to danger. As for the 
dlher party, I am ashamed to confess, I was so selfish and 
cruel, as to care little whether she escaped with equal impu- 
nity. With respect to Miss Paulet, however, I must do 
myself and her the justice to say, that great as my self, 
sufficieney might be, I never presumed to regard that ac* 
complished young lady as a person to be lightly affected, of 
carelessly practised upon* 

15* 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



Many days did not elapse before Mr. Paulet and I re- 
newed our visit to Cheselden. We found him sitting widi 
his wife, whom Paulet greeted with much kindness; for 
though he had a distaste for women of her description, it was 
not in his nature to wound the feelings of any person, and he 
knew that his friend would be gratifi^ by his showing atten- 
tion to his unfortunate partner, t had known her ^Tittle in 
town before the elopement, but when she was a good deal 
talked of with Cheselden : so that I only renewed my ac- 
Quslntance. She received us with fnuch embarrassment, and 
. tor a few seconds could not speak, the tears beins in her 
eyes. Of this, Paulet took no notice, but allowed her to 
recover herself, and then entered into easy conversation. The 
emotion consequently soon disappeared, and her manner 
appeared to be released from the restraint arising from a 
never-ceasing consciousness of her situation. She was a 
pretty woman, but dressed with much singularity and affecta- 
tion. She had the character of being sentimental, and was a 
good deal ridiculed in town for the eccentricities which she 
practised, in accordance with that character. She was by no 
means absolutely silly, but had only wit enough to be a 
more remarkable and mischievous fool. 

It is not always that you can discover, from the behaviour 
of married people to each other in public, whether their 
union is harmonious or ill-assorted ; but it was easy to see 
that Mr. and Mrs. Cheselden were an unhappy couple. Her 
manner toward him was querulous and peevish, expressive 
of a constantly vigilant suspicion of his attachment, because 
it was not evidenced by a devoted and cheerful submission 
to all her caprices. Such a woman might possibly not be 
deficient in affection ; but who would care to possess it on 
such disagreeable terms 1 This seemed to be Cheselden's 
sentiment ; for though he offered no opposition to his wife's 
whitns, he yielded to them with an air of patient resignation, 
which proved, indeed, that he was acting from pnnciple, 
already released from the government of passion. Had she 
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been a woman of any tact or right feeling, conscions, as she 
must have been, that she was, if not the sole oriffin, at least 
the proximate cause of the ruin of her husband's fortunes, 
would not all her efforts have been used to avert the disgust, 
of which she must dread eventually becoming the object to 
him, when passion should have subsided and given way to 
reflection t What man, with any generosity, or even common 
humanity, would not appreciate such conduct 1 Great as his 
sacrifice might have been-— nay, though remorse and disap- 
pointed ambition should be preying upon his vitals, and love 
Itself be waxing fiunt — ^he never would be forgetful of the 
sacrifice which she also had made for him, nor turn a cold 
killing look upon her, who, for his sake, had exchanged the 
admiration of the world for scorn, and whose life and happi- 
ness were now centred in the light of his countenance ! 

*< Cheselden's situation must oe truly wretched," observed 
I, as we rode homeward after our visit : '* poverty, blighted 
hopes, and domestic uneasiness, is >a pretty good share for 
one man/' 

" We have indeed to-day," answered Paulet, " seen vice 
and folly shorn of the lacker of romance and sentiment. 
Poor Cheselden, however, will not suffer long ; he is evi- 
dently sinking under the weight of his misfortunes and dis- 
appointments." 

<' To sacrifice one's prospects and character," said I, <* for 
the sake of a woman who afterwards turns out to be unworthy 
of one's regard, without which love can have no permanent 
foundation, must, I should think, be exquisite misery. How 
could Cheselden be so infatuated! She has absolutely 
nothing but beauty and grace to recommend her ; quite de- 
void of mind, and, I suspect, without a OToat deal of heart.'* 

«' Cheselden's infatuation," rejoined Mr. Paulet, <* is per- 
haps easily accounted for by the well-known fact that men of 
superior talents, who have generally ardent imaginations, are 
much more easily deceived by women than those of a more 
ordinary character. Their fancy invests the object of their 
admiration with qualities which she does not possess, and 
they identify the celestial phantom of which they are' ena- 
moured, wiUi the frail morted who is the ostensible oMect of 
their love. For my ovni part, I think the smallest reflection 
must prove to a man the udlacy of expecting domestic hap- 
piness with a woman who has lost her essentid quality, in 
my opinion, not lesa impprtant as a grace than as a yirtue-^ 
purity of mind," 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



One morning, the Priory was enlivened by a yisitor, who 
was received with much kindness, and even warmth, by the 
female members of the Paulet family, who alone were at home 
at the time, and with whom I happened to be sitting. This 
£aivoured person was Captain Axford, the eldest son of the 
gentleman who has alresuly figured for a short time in these 
pages. The young man, however, was as unlike his father 
as he could well be ; for he appeared to be a remarkably well- 
bred and gentlemanly person, which was not to be wondered 
at, for though he might have derived brewer's blood from the 
paternal line, yet he certainly was by his mother veryhighlv 
connected. Besides, be had been bred in that best ot all 
schools for gentlemen, the army. However, be this as it 
may, he was received with much cordiality by both ladies, 
ana I thought with peculiar kindness by Miss Paulet ; un- 
doubtedly I observed a degree of empressement in his manner 
when addressing her. This remark made me scrutinize him 
with a little more attention, and I could not but admit that 
his person was eminently handsome, and his manners very 
graceful. His conversation, likewise, was lively and agree- 
able. I confess that these points did not prepossess me in 
his favour, for I felt, like Sir Lucius O'Trigger, <« that there 
was a probability of succeeding about the fellow which was 
mighty provoking." But what was that to me? and why 
should I feel a prejudice against him on that account? Ab- 
surd. 

»* I only arrived last night at my father's," said Captain 
Axford, *' and you may easily believe that this is the first 
house I have called at." 

" And 1 hope," answered Lady Jane, " that you are come 
to make a long stay in this neighbourhood 1" 

" I have obtained three months' leave of absence," replied 
he, " which I intend to spend here." 

" The devil you do !" thought I, with an involuntary feel- 
ing of disappointment, which, however, I immediately checked 
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by again internally asking myself the unanswerable questiony 
** What concern is that of mine?" 

" Oh, I'm delighted to hear you say so," said Lady Jane ; 
*» you'll stay and dine with us to-day t" The young man 
accepted the invitation with alacrity. 

It was curious that Miss Paulet did not concur in express- 
ing anxiety to be informed how long Captain Axford's stay \ 
was to be, nor gratification in learning that it was to be so 
protracted. I shocdd haye been better pleased if she had. Her * 
silence was suspicious^ Perhaps — and my dark and inde* 
finite notions began to assume a palpable form, which I \. 
encountered as before with the self-interrogatory—** And : 
suppose it to be so, what the devil do I care?''^ ^ 

Mr. Paulet subsequently greeted the new comer with as « 

much cordiality as had been previously displayed by his wife ; 

and sister. At dinner the favoured ^est sat next to Miss 
Paulet, and I, being on the opposite side of the table, could 
not help observing them. There was certainly a slight con* 
straint and confusion in his manner when he addressed her* 
and she manifested some embarrassment toward him. 

*' George Axford is looking very thin," remarked Lady 
Jane, after this personage had taken his leave; ** don't you 
think so, Alice f" 

«* I don't know but he is rather thinner than usual," an- 
swered Miss Paulet somewhat evasively. 

** JHe is a very pleasing young man," said Mr. Paulet ; 
** I'm glad to hear he is to remain some time at his father's." ^ 

** A very fine young man. Captain Axford," said I, (the 
words almost stuck in my throat,^ a few minutes afterward, 
as we were turning over the music at the piano forte. 

" Yes, he is— have you ever heard this Spanish airl" ^ 

" You and he are old friends V \ 

*«Whot Captain Axford 1 Oh yes." 

<* I should like to hear the Spanish air — will you play it?" 

The Spanish air was, I suppose, played accordingly, but 
it was lost upon me. I know not why, but I was thoughtful 
during the remainder of the evening, and sleepless a great 
part of the night. 
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CHAPTER XLTIL 



b pozsaaaee, no doobt, of his ovb indiiiatieiiSv as well as 
liie exmss desiie of Mr. and Lad j Jane Paulet, and the 
■tpliea wisii of dwir sister. Captain Axford became a £re- 

Sent Tisitor at the Priorj. I was sensible of a growing^ dis- 
e and contempt Ibr this joong man. His manners were 
soft and amiable ; his coorersation light and gracefol, but he 
aeemed to hare no great share ol sense. ^ I Uke Greoiffe Ax- 
ferdy^ said Lad j Jane^ ^* becrase he is such a complete lady's 
■an; so weI14ooldng, well-dressed, and well-spoken; so 
proud and pleased to be made nse of; his only ambition 
being; to wear the liyerj of the fair sex.** 

But could a person of this description please Alice Panlet t 
The question, I did not deny, was one in which I took some 
interest, for I and Miss Paulet were confessedly considerable 
friends, and surely there was nothing extraordinary in feeling 
some interest in tbe disposal of one's friend, in the most im- 
portant relation in life ? Could she then, the high-minded, 
accomplished, and fastidious girl, in whose presence I found 
it necessary carefully to dispose myself to the best advantage, 
in order to avoid falling into her contempt— could Alice 
Paulet be captivated by a mere " nice young man?" (to use 
the ladies' phrase.) If this were a matter of reason, the an- 
swer wonld be decisive ; but all experience proves that love 
scorns the dictates of that sober counseUor, and therefore, 
perhaps, the probability was, that Axford had a better chance 
of the rich prize than a man who approached nearer to her 
own elevation of character. It was only from strict observa- 
tion, then, that I could hope to derive any knowledge of her 
sentiments toward him, unless indeed chance disclosed the 
secret. That there was a peculiarity in their mutual be- 
haviour, was evident. His manner toward her was charac- 
terized by timidity, emotion, and deep respect ; in her*s there 
was, as I have before said, an uniform kindness, alknost 
approaching to tenderness. What was the inference ? Some- 
times I perversely tortured every argument and evidence to 
confirm myself in the belief that they were lovers : at others, 
I persuaded myself with equal pertinacity, that ail the suspi- 
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cioas circumstances in their conduct admitted of explanation, 
and that no attachment existed; and it is curious enough,, 
that accordingly as I was under the influence of either of 
these opinions, was my manner toward Miss Paulet affected. 
If under the former impression, 1 treated her with coldness 
and almost slight, from resentment, which, however unwar- 
rantable on my part, I could not help feeling, that she should 
fix her affections on an object so contemptible. Again, if I 
had taken it into my head that there was nothing serious be« 
tween her and Axford, my attentions to her were redoubled. 

These caprices of mine passed neither unnoticed nor unfelt 
by Miss Paulet, who showed some slight surprise and disap- 
pointment thereat; indications which were gratifying to me, 
although they made me ashamed of myself, and apprehensiye 
lest her good opinion of me should be lost, which I was 
anxious to keep up. The cordiality of her manner toward 
me, however, was undiminished ; nay, our friendship seemed 
to be daily increasing. She now frequently turned the con- 
versation, when we were together, upon myself, my plans, 
and my prospects in public life, which she flattered me by 
seeming to wish that I should not abandon, This was the 
most touching proof of her regard that I had yet received. 
She listened with interest to the details of my political ad- 
ventures ; and her brightening eyes, and earnest countenance, 
showed how much she entered into the spirit of my narrative, 
which I gave perhaps with some animation. At those parts 
of it, however, which exposed the heartlessness, hypocrisy,- 
dishonesty, and meanness of political intrigues, she would 
look grave, and ask, — 

" And did you take a part in such proceedings ?" 

" As belonging to a party," answered I, not without em- 
barrassment, " it was necessary that I should acquiesce in 
them, although they did not meet my entire approval." 

" Then why belong to a party, if by doing so, you are 
obliged to compromise truth and inteffrity." 

" It is impossible, my dear Miss Faulet, to be of any im- 
portance in public life in this country, unless in connexion 
with party. No doubt that the elements, of which party is 
sometimes composed, are not of the purest kind, nor are the 
means which it employs always jhstifiable in strict point of 
morality, but the end is perhaps good, and the action of party 
generally salutary; but the ver^r essence of it being union, 
individuals must sometimes yield their own private opi- 
nions." 

*^ I speak to be instructed," said Miss Paulet, << and perj 
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haps, in my ignoranee, say foolish thiogs ; bat I eannot un- 
derstand, how that which is morally wrong can be politieally 
right." 

^It certainly does inyolTe an absardity,*' answered I; 
M but these matters are very diffieolt of explanation." 

There was a panse of some length, during which Miss 
Panlet looked grave and thoughtful. 

*< I am afraid," said I, ^ that you are displeased at what I 
hare told you.^' 

*' No," answered she, laughing slightly, '* only a little 
disappointed ; I had admired you as a patriot, but I find that 
you are only a politician." 

** You must not be too hard upon me," I replied, '* but »•» 
iher charitably attribute anything which you see objectionable 
in my public conduct to the system upon which I acted, than 
to myself personally. You must do me the justice also to 
recollect, that I separated from my party as soon as I disco- 
Tered that their proceedings were dishonoarablot dupliqious, 
and mischievous." 

** I am not unmindful of it," answered she, ^ and it does 
you honour. But, oh. Sir Matthew, how noble such oonduct 
would be if it wore founded on uncompromising prinbiple ! 
how glorious for a man of station and talents to stand forward 
as the apostle of a new system, the essence of which should be 
integrity, renouncing intrigue and the slightest deviation from 
its own straightforward course upon any pretence whatso- 
ever ! Surely such a character, by perseverance, must even- 
tually be admired and venerated ; his opinions would be always 
listened to with respect, because known to be sincere, and, 
if he possessed wisdom, I can conceive that they would be 
regarded as the oracles of truth. What pride would such a 
man feel, if his success and example founded a party of such 
Statesmen ! And even should he fail in his righteous endea- 
vours, he could retire from public life with the consciousness 
of having made a noble attempt." 

^ I have given the reader her words, but how can I afford 
him an adequate idea of her earnestness, the heroic anima- 
tion, the divine expression with which they were uttered! I 
never before saw her look so beautiful, and so superior ; and 
as I gazed upon, and listened to her, I felt an impulse to adopt 
her romantic, but high-minded suff^stion. The idea ^at 
this glowing description was pecmiarljr meant as a hint to 
me, I found also to be inexpressibly pleasing. Surely, thought 
I, such a creature as this cannot have given her heart to so 
very common-plaoe a person as George Azford. 
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CHAPTER XLVm. 



On the day following this conyersation, all the party at 
the Priory, including myself, were engaged to dine at Mr, 
Axford's. A large party was, I believe, made for us, and 
there was to be a dance in the evening. On our arrival, ac- 
cordingly, we found all the ^lite of the neighbourhood, and 
Mr. Axford, who was in his glory, surrounded by all these 
fine people, was, as might be expected, unusually bustling, 
and full of importance. When we entered the room, 1M&. 
Axford — for he did all the honours himself, almost entirely 
superseding in that capacity his wife Lady Susan, who was 
a quiet little woman, apparently half ashamed of her hus- 
band— -after expressing with much flourish his happiness and 
his pleasure at seeing us, began to pour forth many lamenta- 
tions that he had been disappointed in one illustrious guest, 
who had promised to honour him with his company on that 
day, as he passed through the neighbourhood on his way to 
town, but most unfortunately, his Royal Highness had been 
unexpectedly called away in another direction. 

*< I am very sorry the Duke did not come," said he; '< for 
I have prepared everything for his reception, as I did for 
his father before him, when he paid me a visit." 

When we sat down to dinner also, nothing could be more 
amusing than the face of complacency with which the weal- 
thy host looked down the vista of his splendid board, flanked 
as it was by a long array of titled and distinguished guests. 
'Hie dinner was tedious and formal, well enough appointed, 
but there was too much of it, and the dull detals were varied 
only by the tormenting attentions of the host, who, eating 
nothing himself, kept such a sharp look out upon his guest, 
that nothing could escape his observation. — '* Lady Jane, you 
are doing nothing." — " Why don't you change Lord Croy- 
don's plate — ^what are you about 1" — ** Duke, let me recom- 
mend you some of this dish." — '* Sir Matthew, a glass of 
hock?'' Thus it was dnring the whole dinner. £ven they 
who, remote from the upper end of the table, might hare 
hoped to dine in undisturbed obscurity, found themselves not 
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altogether exempt from persecution, although less severe than 
that with which the more conspicuous guests were Tisited. 
For example, a gentleman near the foot of the table had a 
fowl to carve, and been short-sighted, and perhaps, conse- 
quently, not very expect, bungled the matter a littte. Unfoi^ 
tnnate man ! the moment he took np the knife and fork, the 
eagle eye of Axford was upon him, and no sooner had he 
m^e the first unskilful incision, than Axford, (who was him- 
self the phoenix of carvers,) unable any longer to contain 
himself, burst forth, 

" Mr. Stourbridge, pray send that fowl to the side table ; 
Davis, take away that dish from Mr. Stourbridge and cut 
it up." 

'* Thank you, Mr. Axford^" answered Stourbridge, who 
being a nervous grentleman, grew red in the face at his awk- 
wardness being thus publicly commented upon. '* Thank you, 
I can do it, I assure you, only I am rather G^ort-sighted." 

" Pray, my dear Sir — ^" 

*'I think you had better eat your dinner, Mr. Axford,'^ 
suggested Lady Susan quietly ; '* and leave Mr. Stourbridge 
to carve the fowl, which, I dare say, he will do very well." 

*' Well, well, my dear," answered Mr. A. who, after this 
admonition of his wife, did not venture to press the subject, 
although he could not withdraw his eye from Mr. Stour- 
bridge, who, under the horrible fancy, poor man, that the 
gaze of the whole table was fixed upon him, braced up his 
nerves, compressed his lips, and while the vein was starting 
from his forehead, cut his way through the fowl with despe- 
rate energy. 

Very soon after the cloth was removed, the ladies retired 
at the signal of Lady Susan, whom a stranger could have 
recognized only by that motion, having sat at table among 
the other guests, not troubling herself and others, by doing 
what are called the honours, that is, pestering people to eat 
and drink, a practice which is only fit for, as it must have 
been derived from, the stable, where the grooms find it some- 
times necessary to press the horses to their food. 

After the retirement of the ladies, I am bound in truth, as 
well as gallantry to say, that a still deeper shade of dullness 
overspread the table. Mr. Axford and a few elderly gentle- 
men, who were, like himself, *' landed interest," began to 
talk about agriculture, their improvements, and heavy po- 
litics. Two or three congenial spirits entered upon a conver- 
sation of horses, dogs, and women. An old Whig drew his 
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chair close to mine, and likewise began to talk politics; 
bat there is generally this difference observable between the 
conyersation of a coontry gentleman and a party man on this 
subject, that the former discusses measures, while the latter 
speaks of men. Your politician in leathers and tops, thinks 
the country in a bad way, as the tradesman or money dealer 
always complains of ''these hard times;" he is apprehen- 
sive of some great impending misfortune, and has made up 
his mind that all the existing distress and embarrassment is 
owing to some one cause, probably to a capital error, which 
some great statesman committed many years previously, 
and scouts with contempt every other mode of accounting for 
the disorder. He denounces or approves the last act of 
government, or the one in agitation, accordingly as he fan- 
cies his own interest to be a&cted thereby. This is the sta- 
ple of his politics. Your regular politician, on the contrary, 
treats measures merely as the instruments by which one 
party is to succeed or be defeated, and blames or praises 
their proceedings as tactical manoeuvres ; as to the honesty 
or expediency of any measure in itself, he regards them as 
impertinent questions, and would stare at you as an Irishman, 
if you were to make mention of them. He will speculate, 
however, with great ingenuity and subtilty upon the object of 
a faction, or the drift of an individual. He is full of anec- 
dote, and a ready retailer of the last good thing which has 
been uttered by any of the political wits. 

The old whig sdforesaid, although one* of those who be- 
longed to the ministerial brigade from which I had with- 
drawn, addressed me with much cordiality, alluded to our 
little difference Tfor I had used some strange language in 
allusion to this identical individual, in the House, upon his 
apostasy,) as a thing which was now past and forgotten, and 
even had the effrontery to palliate my opposition, as an ebul- 
lition of youthful beat and inexperience, for which nobody 
would think the worse of me ; consolingr me with the assur- 
ance that it was already forgotten, ana that if 1 returned to 
political life, my former friends would receive me as well as 
ever. 

'' My Lord," answered I, with a bow and a smile, '* cha- 
rity is a most christian virtue, and I am happy to find that 
my former friends have practised it in its highest form, by 
forgetting and forgiving their own peccadilloes ; for charity, 
we are tmd, you know, should begm at home." 

So saying, I rose from the table, leaving my whig friend to 
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digest my last obserration ; which I suppose he did easily, 
for yoar pensioned apostate has the stomach of an ostrich. 

On entering the drawing-room, the first object which met 
my eye was Captain Afford, who had quitted the table 
almost immediately after the ladies, sitting with Miss Paolet 
on a sofa somewhat apart. It struck me that I had never 
before seen him look so much like a lover, and.her manner 
also was suspicious. This was annoying again. They did 
not seem to notice my presence, nor, indeed, to be conscious 
of that of any body else. At length, young Axford looked 
up, and his eye met mine, and I suppose at the moment my 
countenance wore the cold sarcastic expression, which my 
friends said it was apt to assume, without my knowledge; 
for he, as if in imitation of me, immediately put on as cava- 
lier a look of hauteur, as his feminine features were capable 
of expressing. 

Having disengaged myself from the lady to whom I had 
been talking, I walked up to that part of the room where Miss 
Paulet and Captain Axiord were sitting, and addressed my- 
self to the former; upon which, the gsdlant Captain's vexar 
tion at having his titt-d-iSU interrupted, coula hardly be 
restrained by good manners from open demonstration. I still 
talked on, in the expectation that he would go away, but he 
doggedly maintained possession of his seat, although ex- 
cluded from any share in the conversation between me and 
Miss Panlet. Observing preparations making for the dance, 
I asked her, but she was already engaged to Captain Axford ; 
on receiving which answer, I bowed and retired. Axford, in 
short, scarcely quitted her side for five minutes daring the 
whole evening ; and the fact was commented upon to me by 
more than one person. 

^* It would be a very nice match !" said one, in a confiden- 
tial tone, *' and Pve no doubt it is what old Axford is aiming 
at ; his great object, you know, is connection, and the Pau- 
lets are a very high family ; and they want money, I should 
think, of which the Axfords have abundance. Well, I hope 
it may take place ; the son is a very fine young man, and she, 
I believe, as charming in mind as she is in person. Have 
you been staying there long 1" 

The evening passed ofi* still more heavily and irksomely 
than the dinner, and I was much relieved when the carriages 
were announced. During the drive home I did not speak 
two words— 'I was too full of disgusts. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 



In troth, I did not reeoUect ever to have passed a more dis- 
agreeable eyening, and I was ashamed to find how much m j 
philosophy was disturbed — by what? a girl! If this had 
been prophesied to me a few weeks preyiousiy, I should 
have laughed it to scorn. I taxed myself with arrogance for 
taking offence at a young lady, bemuse she was in loYe. 
What business was it of mine, if she had chosen to fix her 
affections upon an unworthy object Dt gtutibus rum est dis^ 
puiandum; and why should it not be the height of self-delu- 
sion to assume that Captain Axfbrd is not to be named in 
comparison with s 

The reader must fill up the blank. 

But it suddenly occurred to me, that my yisit to the Priory 
had been greatly prolonged, and that it would be improper 
for me to continue it as much as two days farther. I had 
been upwards of a month at Mr. Paulet's, having come with 
the intention to stay about a fortnijp;ht. I was a comparatiye 
gtranffer to the family; the Trerasis, who were their old 
friends, had been gone some days ; and the KnaresboroughSy 
who were their near relatiYes, were to take their departure 
the end of the week. It would look yery odd if I were to 
stay out them : trae, indeed, that I had maae a motion to take 
leave some time since, but had been induced to stay, at the 
unanimous instance of the party at the Priory. Now, how- 
ever, that solicitation could not be very well repeated, and no 
doubt it was expected that I should soon make my adieux* 
Besides, it would be making myself <3heap to stay so long in 
one house; my company might ev0n become rather sameg 
horrible thought! I wUl not stay out the week. If I were 
to linger still at the Priory, Miss Paulet might imagine that 
t could not tear myself away from the fascinations of her 
society. What ! to incur the possibility of being pitied for 
hopeless love! Matthew Sydeaham to wear the willow! 
Ye Gods ! I must be out of the house in forty-eight hours ! 
I laid my head on my pillow, therefore, with the deteimina- 
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tioA of a&DonDciiiff at breakfast the morrow, my intended 
deMitare on the foUowinff da j. 

Franclkt with this noble lesolTe, therefore, I joined the 
fiunilj at the morning meal» and took the earliest oppor- 
tanitr of communicating- my purpose, which I did with as 
much coolness as was consistent with good-breeding. 

The intimation, howerer, I had the pleasore to observe, 
was not received with corresponding indifference. Mr. Pan- 
let seemed slightly surprised; Lady Jane's countenance 
bore marks of great surprise and resret. Miss Paulet, I 
thought, manifested a momentary emotion, but was instantly 
calm again. 

Mr. Faulet did not press me to remain ; but his omission 
to do so miffht. perhaps, be owing to ^e air of decision 
with which I had maoe known my purpose. He merely 
said, that he was unprepared to lose me so soon. Lady 
Jane, however, urged me to stay a little longer, if it were 
only till ihe end of the week ; to which entreaties I forbore 
giviuff a final answer, until I saw whether they would be 
seconded. 

But Miss Paulet did not speak a word on the subject. 

I then declared that business peremptorily called me 
away ; which, of course, precluded farther solicitation. 

Even the last day I could not enjoy the society of the Pau- 
let famOy free from the presence of that eternal fellow Axford, 
whose abominable apparition met roe when I entered the 
morning-room, afier breakfast ; and whom I felt at the mo- 
ment it would have been a great luxury to kick. 

** I am sorry to understand that you're going to leave this 
neifirhbourhood," said he ; though, as he spoke, I fancied I 
could read *^ Joy go with you !'' written in his countenance. 

'^ You cannot," answered I, ^< feel more regret than I do 
at being obliged to quit its attractions ; and 1 could almost 
conceive. Captain Axford, that I envied you — ^unchristian 
and ungenerous as such a sentiment would be." 

" You do me a great deal of hraiour. Sir Matthew," an- 
swered the young maa, significantly; "and I'm not sure 
whether I cannot retun, the compliment— if it be one." 
^ " Sir Matthew," observed Lady Jane, '* sometimes speaks 
like an oracle— his words may bear two constructions. 
Alice, perhaps you can be his interpreter in the present in- 

This appeal caused a phenomenon in Miss Paulet's fece, 
which I had never observed before, namely, a blush; and 
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she made a confused answer, which was likewise uncommon 
with her, for, in general, she was rather good at repartee. 

Next morning, firm to my purpose, my carriage was at 
the door, and I exchanged farewells with my frien£. Those 
of Lady Jane and her husband were frank and warm, and ex- 
pressive of genuine regret at parting, Miss Paulet, on the 
contrary, said little, and pressed my hand, I thought, rather 
coldly than otherwise. 

<< She is a fascinating creature, certainly !*' said I, inter- 
nally, as I sunk back in the carriage ; ^ but I suspect that 
^e acts more from principle than feeling. If so, Axford b 
weleome to her; for all the accomplishments under the sun 
form but a poor substitute for the most important of all female 
qualities — an affectionate heart.'' 
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CHAPTEB L. 



I rovKD m straBjge di^ooitiim to eocoonge this notion of 
BGsB PMikt's fitigiditT. Fenons so gisre, so pradent, so 
oifonnlj Tigbt, were umost neceasiiily of a cold calculating 
natoie. FiankiMasandwaim-lieaitednesscharaeteriaMdeTerj 
thine that Lad j Jane said or did ; hot Bfiss Panlet seemed to 
beuways gorenwd bj leflectioD. Trae, that daring my 
short acquaintance with her, manj traits of kindness aro be- 
nerolence had come nnder m j obserration, bat these qualities 
mar, and freqaentlr do» exist in foil perfection, without the 
qnali^, iriiieh is all in all. Tlias, for tiie twentieth time, 
ttie amdr of Axford took possession of m j thouehts, and I 
leriewed cTerj scene of their intercourse which i had wit- 
nessed, reflected on ereiT word which she had sp<^en, as 
rdatirc to him, weighed all the niceties of manner, and called 
to mind cTerj species of eridence, to judge whe&er she was 
attached to this young man, althoofffa I had only just before 
decided that she was incapable of Ioto ! Such was my in- 
consistency, of which I was insensible at the time, although 
I laughed at it afterwards. 

Upon my arrival at home I found eyeiything as I had left 
it If NichoUs, howeyer, told me a piece of news— -the report 
was that Lord Richard HaTiland was already paying nis 
addresses to Miss Jackson, and that they were favourably 
received. 

Upon inquiring about parochial matters, I had the satis- 
faction to learn that the dissensions which had distracted and 
disgraced the neighbourhood, under the rival ministrations of 
Dr. Haviland and Mr. Lanky, were now dying away under 
the salutary influence of a more prudent rector, and the ab- 
sence of the methodistical agitator. Mrs. Chilton however 
was, NichoUs informed me, still in full force ; her doctrines 
were becoming daily more fa8hionad)le in P and the vi- 
cinity, and she had even acquired proselytes from other parts, 
where her fame had penetrated. 

*< Ay, indeed !'' said I, to this latter piece of intelligence ; 
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** doth the old lady flourish ? I am sorry to hear that knavery 
and folly are so prosperous." 

" You are rather nard upon Mrs. Chilton, Sir Matthew," 
answered the steward ;" " many people of irreproachable cha- 
racter attend her lectures, and approve of her system." 

" What!" cried 1, " I begin to suspect that you have been 
constituting yourself oue oi the elect : how long has the new 
light dawned upon you, may I ask?" 

*^ It behoves every man now to look afler his immortal soul, 
Sir Matthew ; the times are portentous." 

" True, and so have they been any time these three hun- 
dred years." 

" But the world is grown very wicked." 

" Indeed ! Vm sorry to hear it, and on such respectable 
authority. Upon my honour, my friend, I fear that you are 
right; for as historians observe, in proportion as manners 
grow more corrupt, conversation becomes more fastidious; 
so 'likewise, I fear, that as real, unsophisticated virtue de- 
clines, externals are more rigidly sanctimonious. Since you 
have taken to piety, Nicholls, I shall think ,it highly ne- 
oessary in future to inspect your accounts." 

«* You've an ill opinion of the world. Sir Matthew." 

*« And what wonder? Have you not just this moment been 
assuring me how devilish bad it is." 

" It is not for me, Sir, to ar^e with you upon any subject, 
and still less upon this, for it is said — I hope you'll pardon 
me for repeating what I hear, though I positively contradict tt 
-—it is said that you are a despiser of religion." 

*< Because I do not sanction the mischievous extravagances 
of the Chihons and the Lankies, whom I consider as the 
worst enemies of rational and genuine religion. I am no free- 
thinker, Nicholls, but I dislike those professors of piety, 
whose practicad religion I doubt, as much as I do the courage 
of a bully, and the virtue of a prude. Give me good deeds, 
and I will take the rest for granted." 

So saying, I dismissed mi. Nicholls, of whose pious pro- 
pensities I then heard for the first and the last time. The 
threat of inspecting the accounts, no doubt, had its weight* 
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CHAPTER LI. 



If my own home had been dull and nninterestinff before - 
my yisit to Mr. Paalet's, how doubly sensible was 1 of iul 
irksomeness, contrasted with the delightful house I had just 
auitted ! In fact, before I had been forty-eight hours at Sy- 
denham, my spirits had sunk many degrees below par. 

Seriously alarmed at finding my solitude thus constantly 
haunted by the fiend Ennui, I set myself earnestly to devise 
means of repelling its horrible visitations. But I was soon 
too forcibly convinced, that I had to encounter another, and a 
still more formidable enemy, one whose approaches I had lat- 
terly begun to fear, although I endeavoured by every possible 
argument to persuade myself that my apprehensions were 

froundless, — an enemy who, in the pnde of my heart, I had 
elieved, would never even have dared to assault, far less have 
succeeded in vanquishing me. The sagracious reader has, 
perhaps, some pages back, perceived the advance of this 
mighty foe, whose form now became so palpable, that I my- 
sell could no longer deny it. Need I mention the dreaded 
name of the tyrant — Love ! But in sober sadness, I was not 
fuUy aware beyond the possibility of doubt of the state of 
my heart, until I had been a week at Sydenham. It was use- 
less to evade a struggle against the truth, which everytbing 
conspired to press upon me with overwhelming conviction. 
Wherever I might be, or whatever might be my ostensible 
employment, the image of Alice Paulet occupied my mind. 
While in the actual enjoyment of her society, I had admired 
her as a most accomplished and amiable being, but now, re^ 
moved from her presence, my imagination adorned her with 
more than the perfections of humanity, elevating her into an 
object of idolatry, rather than human admiration. Before I 
left the Priory, I was conscious of being somewhat smitten 
with this charming grirl, but I never dreamed that I was so 
far committed as ifound myself to be after a week's absence. 
In a word, I found myself in such a condition, that I could 
not endure the idea of Miss Paulet being devoted to another. 
With infinitely deeper anxiety than before, I now reflected 
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upon every particular of her conduct with regard to joung 
iLzford, and inexpressible was my relief, when I persuaded 
myself that it did not. by any means, afford conclusive evi- 
dence of her being attached to that person, although I felt 
satisfied that he was under the influence of a passion for her* 
I trembled, however, lest he should eventually succeed, and 
for the first time in my life, doubtfully instituted a comparison 
between my personal recommendations, and those of lanother 
individual. Upon any other occasion, when my feelings were 
less seriously engaged, I should have feared little from such 
a rival ; but now, so low was the pride of my heart reduced, 
that I was scarcely satisfied of my own superiority over this 
young man. But this care disposed of, another most inte- 
restingquestion presented itself to my mind, namely, whether 
Alice Paulet was obnoxious to the charge of coldness which 
I had imputed to her? As to this point, I was left, after all, 
in a painful state of uncertainty, although I caught at every 
circumstance which had a tendency to prove the negative. 
Admitting, however, that she was acquitted of this faital 
charge, the next most interesting^ point was, did there exist 
any evidence of her having any incipient regard for myself? 
How diligently did I collect together every incident, every 
word, every look, every expression of manner which could 
give countenance to such a delightful probability. My young 
readers, who are awakened to the passion of youth, do you 
recognize in these details all, or any of the symptoms which 
you yourselves have experienced, or are at this moment suf- 
fering? They only who have known them, can comprehend 
the emotions of which the above is but a dull and dry state- 
ment. 

I felt, indeed, too surely, that Benedict's occupation was 
gone. To struggrle against my fate, I knew, was useless, and 
indeed I had neither the spirit nor the inclination to make the 
attempt. I will not dwell farther upon the alternations of 
hope, fear, and doubt, which I underwent; for though this 
was to myself the most important passage of my life, I am 

auite aware that such details may be very uninteresting to 
tie reader. 

To remain as I was, without making any movement rela- 
tive to this affair in which my happiness was thus irretrievably 
involved, I felt to be intolerable; yet what measure to take 
I knew not. To return to the Priory was impossible ; what 
pretext could I use? To leave the game in Axford's hands, 
was a thought which drove me to distraction ; for even sup- 
posing there existed no partiality on Miss Paulet^s side, a 
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liTgv presnmptioii not altogedier warranted, — might not his 
devoted assiduities at length sneceed, since lore is the most 
fertile GTpnerator of itselil Was there not, besides, eTerj 
adpentitioas inducement for her acqniescence ? And ti» 
words of the man whom I had met at the father's house re- 
CQXTed to me in dieir full force : it was what the world calls 
a good maieh — it was desirable that she, an orphan, should be 
settled, and doubtless, the suffrages of her family would be 
in favour of this joung man, who was, besides, a personal 
favourite with them. I acquitted her indeed of being actuated 
by the views of expediency, which usually govern young lap* 
dies in these matters ; but might she not marry Captain Az- 
ford without any compromise of that disinterested purity for 
which I gave her credit t His character, person, and manners, 
were unobjectionable; he was heir to a large estate which 
adjoined that of her brother, so that there would be the addi- 
tional temptation of settling close to her own family, who 
were so dear to her, and by whom she was so much beloved. 
TYie wonder now was, under all the circumstances, that she 
had not already been committed to this young man, with 
whom she had been on terms of intimate acquaintance before 
she had seen my face. Peihaps her affections had been wi- 
tiiered by an early disappointment, a conjecture which the 
gravity of her manners, and her presumed indifference to 
Axford as a lover, seemed to countenance. This probability 
struck me as having more character than any which I had 
previously framed. Here were my hopes again attacked from 
a new quarter ; in short, I must again leave it to the expe- 
rienced reader, to judsre of my state of mind. 

Surrounded with difficulties, as my passion thus seemed 
to be, and persuaded, as I was, that its successful event was 
essential to my future happiness, reflection sometimes sunk 
me into the depths of despondency, when I resolved to abandon 
it in despair, and at other times raised me to the pinnacle of 
hope, determining me to prosecute it with inextinguishable 
ardour, and undaunted perseverance. But again how to begin I 
There was the perplexing question. If I were to wait until 
I met them in town in the spring, it might be to address her 
as Mrs. Axford ; and until they removed to London, I knew 
that they purposed remaining at the Priory. 

Thus situated, and while I was devising various schemes 
for the accomplishment of my object, a paragraph in a news- 
paper instantly relieved me from my embarrassment. It was 
an advertisement of a hunting-seat to be let, in the county of 
D , three miles distant from the little watering-place, 
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where Cheselden was sojourning. My resolution was taken 
without a moment's pause. D — — was a great hunting 
county, and under cover of this spoirt, I could pursue other 
game of much deeper interest and importance. 1 rang the 
bell, and desired Nicholls to be sent to me instanier. As soon 
as the steward made his appearance, I handed him the news- 

Saper, and pointing out the advertisement, — '^ You will go 
own to the agent of this place," said I, ^* immediately, and 
engage, and have it ready for my reception by this day week. 
You must not even wait to pack up your shirts, for the place 
may be gone if we lose an hour." 

** But," answered Nicholls, who did not go along with me 
in this impetuous mode of doing business, ^' what is the limit 
of the terms. Sir Matthew 1" 

** Terms ! damn terms ! give him anything he asks ; agree 
to anything, and on no account come away without securing it." 

" Very well. Sir Matthew," answered the steward, evi- 
dently a little surprised at my impetuosity, to which he was 
altogether unaccustomed ; '^ your orders shall be obeyed ; 
although," he added smiling, ** I did not think. Sir, you were 
so keen a sportsman." 

**Away with you, man, and don't stand talking; send 
dowji to P for a chaise and horses — but stay, that will 
waste time; you may take the old yellow chariot, and the 
thoroughbreds the first stage. For Heaven's sake mind what 
I say, and use all despatch, for I'm in earnest." 

Nicholls, who was a prudent man, said no more, than that 
he would not leave the carriage until he had arrived at his 
destination, and then, with a significant expression of coun- 
tenance, as if he suspected that there was more in this than 
met the ear, bowed and withdrew. 

My next care was to summon the man who had long ma- 
naged my father's stud, and who still held the place of head 
groom, though now almost a sinecure, my hunting establish- 
ment being on a small scale, for I cared little about that 
animating diversion. However, as I was taking this place 
for the ostensible purpose of enjoying the chase, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that I should occasionally show myself in 
the field. Accordingly, I gave the necessary instructions to 
the old groom aforesaid, whose countenance brightened at 
the thoughts of again presiding over a good stable, and who 
could not help con^tulating me on the resumption of a sport, 
my neglect of which, had, 1 fear, caused him to entertain a 
mean opinion of my character. 

Tm.. I. 17 
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CHAPTER UI. 



I wK>n to Mr. Pmleu apprizing him of what I had done ; 
the rmm of the post brooghl me a letter from him, ex* 
pRSsire of his pleasure* and that of his circle, at the prosnpect 
of so soon seemg me again; and infonning me ihat Pine 
Lodge* the name of my new residence, was a Tery pretty 
place* and only a quarter of an hour's ride from his honse. 
At the same time, also, I heard from NichoQs, whose des- 
patrii contained the satisfactoiy intelligence that he had 
concluded the bargain, and that be was superintending the 
acnangemcnts for my taking immediate poesession of the 
hoost. 

it was with mingled feelings of hope and joj, anxiety and 
fear, that I found myself on Uie road, which, six weeks ago, 
I had traTeraed with a presentiment of all the happiness 
which, to a certain extent, had since been realized; for I 
had not calculated upon the cares and possible misery which 
that transient happiness had entailed. The idea, however, 
that I should within a few hours be in A^ presence (for I was 
engaged to dine at the Priory on the day of my arrival), was 
sufficient to exhilarate my spirits. '^ May she be free !" was 
my earnest aspiration. That was all I required ; for though 
well aware that I had no common person to deal with, and 
that qualities and exertion would be requisite for this con- 

Juest, which were not essential to the achievement for others, 
felt happily sensible that I was neither unapt nor unpro- 
vided for such enterprises; I ventured to hope, therefore, 
without presumption, that by devoting the whole energies of 
my mino to this undertaking, 1 might be conscious of a rea- 
sonable chance of success. 

I know not whether poets and novelists are generally cor- 
rect, in representing carelessness with respect to attire, as a 
symptom or effect of love ; but certainly, my case was an 
exception to the rule, for, thoa^ I cannot say that this pas- 
sion rendered me more studious of my dress, to which I was 
accustomed to pay as much attention as seemed to me befit- 
ting a gentleman ; yet, assuredly, I did not find that it caused 
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me to neglect the sit of my coat, the tie of my cravat, or the 
adjustment of my hair. Indeed, I felt disposed to regret jost 
then, that nature had been less bountiful to me in personal 
endowments, perhaps, than in other particulars. My features, 
I am sorry to confess, though sufficiently well-looking, are 
not positively handsome— at least, none ever ventured to pro- 
nounce them so ; except, perhaps, an occasional matron or her 
daughter. My countenance, however, was allowed to be very 
intelligent, and was said, as I have before mentioned, to as* 
flume with facility a sarcastic expression. As to my person, 
it did not exceed, if it reached, the middle standard ; slight, 
but well-formed. Some supposed that my air had consider- 
able elegance ; all admitted that it was eminently gentle- 
manlike. Such, my fair readers, is the portrait of Matthew 
Sydenham ; he would perhaps have not delayed so long the 
gratification of your curiosity with respect to this important 
point, had he been enabled to boast of great external attrac- 
tions ; for he is not ignorant of the first question which ye 
ask, touching any individual of the other sex, who becomes in 
any way an object of interest to you — ** Is he handsome V* 

My return was welcomed by the Paulets with flattering 
kindness. " I am thankful to any cause," said Lady Jane, 
*' that briiy^ you back among us ; though I fear, after sdl, 
we shall not benefit much by your residence in our neighbour^ 
hood ; for, of course, youUl be so entirely engrossed with 
your hunting, that we can hardly expect that your visits here 
will be frequent." 

There was some sort of arch malice in these words, I 
thought, judging from the manner with which they were 
tittered, and the glance at her sister-in-law which accompa- 
nied them. 

" Oh !" answered I, carelessly, though) believe not with- 
out some confusion, <*I assure you I am not so ardent a 
sportsman, and I think you will find that this house will 
generally offer me more attractions than the field." 

"I hope it may prove so," rejoined Lady Jane; "but I 
will candidly tell you, from an esprit du eorpsy I don't like 
fox-hunters, whom we consider as our natural enemies^" 

" I pray you not to class me with any such barbarians ; 
and I think it not quite generous of you to suspect my alle- 
giance, of which, I think, I have given so many unequivocal 
proofs." 

'< I'm glad to hear it," answered the lively lady ; " for I 
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should be sorry that you should be spoiled by becoming a 
sportsman. " 

<* I fear," answered I, as I offered her my arm to go to the 
dining-room, '^I fear that I am in worse danger of being 
spoiled by your kindness." 

We sat down a partie quarrSe, the Duke and Duchess of 
Knaresborough having left the Priory on the previous day. 
In the course of conversation, I took an early opportunity of 
alluding to the Axfords, in the hope of eliciting something 
new with respect to that member of the family whose move- 
ments were now a matter of so much interest to me. 

" George Axford," said Lady Jane, " has been here every 
day — has he not, Alice ? — since you went away, to console 
us, I suppose, for your loss. Indeed, he speaks very hand- 
somely of you, though I don't think he discovered hsilf your 
perfections until you were gone, for he did not seem very 
sensible to them, while you were here. What is your opinion 
of him. Sir Matthew V 

" My opinion 1 Oh, I hardly know ; I have had veiy few 
opportunities of judging; but he seems to be a good kind of 
young man." 

" Oh severe sentence ! and with what a mortifying air of 
indifference and superiority pronounced ! Well, if I belonged 
to your noble sex, I would rather have anything said of me, 
than that I was a good kind of young man." 

** I can only speak to the extent of my experience ; Lt is for 
you, who are better acquainted with him, to instruct me as to 
his good qualities, which I am perfectly willing to believe on 
your authority." 

" Oh, I'm no reader of characters," answered Lady Jane ; 
" but Alice is, so perhaps she can enlighten us upon the 
subject." 

*' How can you," said Miss Paulet, with alaugh, evidently 
to hide her confusion, for my attention was riveted upon her 
answer, although I did not seem to take particular notice of 
it — *' Jane, how can you ask such foolish questions 1 I be- 
lieve we are all equally well acquainted with Captain Axford, 
and neither of us know anything to his disadvantage." 

This reply was certainly as flat and unmeaning as it could 
well be ; nevertheless it gave me some uneasiness, which 
was not diminished by Mr. Paulet's observation, "That 
Axford was a very fine young man, of most amiable charac* 
ter, and agreeable manners ; he was a person generally 
liked." 
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^I was only joking, St. Leger," said Lady Jane, per- 
ceiving, with the delicate acumen of a woman, the scarcely 
visible disapprobation in her husband's manner, of her mode 
of alluding to their friend ; <' George Axfotd is indeed well 
worthy of being the general favourite which he is." 

No farther remark was made upon this subject, but what 
had been said was sufficient, in my state of mind, to send me 
home in considerable dissatisfaction. 



END OP VOLUME ONE. 
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